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states and communities, half-subjects and half-allies of B 


INTRODUCTION 


The chapters of this book are reprinted from two volumes of my 
Collected Studies published by Variorum Reprints: the first ten from 
Ayzaniiuem and the Slavs (1971), the last two from The Byzantine 


Inheritance of Eastern Europe (1982). The first of these volumes has 
long been out of print. 


These twelve studies may be divided thematically into three 
groups. The first is concerned with the general aspects of Slavo- 
Byzantine relations; the second with specific features of the accultur- 
ating process, and with the reciprocal nature of these relations: while 
the third group of studies is concerned with the contacts between 
Byzantium and medieval Rus’. 


Our picture of Slavo-Byzantine relations will gain focus and clar- 
ity when seen in the wider context of Byzantium’s relations with its 
northern neighbors (Chapter Two). Only the early phase of these 
relations — from the death of Justinian I (565) to the conquest of 
Bulgaria by Basil II (1018) — is examined here. In the history of 
eastern and south-eastern Europe these four-and-a-half centuries 
proved both formative and dramatic. The invasion of Byzantium’s 
Balkan provinces by the Slavs, which began on a massive scale in 
Justinian’s reign and threatened in the seventh century the Empire's 
very existence, was followed, after A.D, 800, by the revival of its mil- 
itary and political fortunes and by the Byzantine reconquest, in the 
early years of the eleventh century, of virtually the entire Balkan 
peninsula. Though it proved temporary, this reconquest marked the 
highest point achieved by Byzantine imperialism in Europe during 
Middle Ages. By the same date and by peaceful means the Slavo- 
Varangian state of Rus’ had been induced to accept the religion and 
many of the cultural values of Byzantium. 

This expansion owed much to the success of Byzantine diplo- 
macy, Based on Roman foundations and seeking its warrant in the 
Christian tradition, this diplomacy has a triple aim: to defend the 


Empire's security in the hour of danger, to forestall attacks by its 





ors by building beyond the frontiers a ¢ of Lacrne 
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which, hke the foederatt of ancient Rome. were SUpposed ta 


its borders in exchange for imperial protection and the right res: 
goveraimens, Bri thirdly to. bring to these pagan ‘barbarians’ th. 
€ h tine 


message and the benefits of Christianity. Mainly defensive jn chara 
ter, Byzantine diplomacy repeatedly saved the Empire from Aegina: 
tion, gaining for Chnstendom and for Europe extensive territories , 
the Balkans and to the north of the Black Sea. The principles ay 
methods of diplomacy (Chaprer One) deserve further stud y: 
Byzantine diplomacy usually operated across frontiers. military 
political, or cultural. The study of these frontier zones is an integral 
part of the historical geography of the Byzantine Empire. Ambassa- 
dors and missionanes used land routes, travelling up river valleys 
over plains and across mouritain passes, to the South Slav neighbors 
of the Empire south and north of the Danube: while the envoys to 
the more distant Russians sailed across the Black Sea, landing in one 
of the Byzantine dependencies in southern Crimea, especially in 
Cherson. In the history of Slavo-Byzantine relations the frontier 
appears either as a barrier or as a bridge. These frontiers were often 
shifting and impermanent, moving outward from the political centres 
of the Empire and following a movement of colonization which in 
some respects resembled that of the North American frontier. The 
frontier was thus an essential factor in a process that social anthropol- 
ogists and some historians call acculturation. It occurs when societies 
with different cultures come into direct and prolonged contact with 
each other, a contact resulting {rom ethnic migration and leading to 
cultural diffusion (Chapter Twelve), 


I] 
“ _A form of cultural diffusion which is given special prominence in 
=i Sk Aetaa bs Byzantine missions. These often fulfilled a dual 
Purpose: to establish or confirm the emperor’s sovereingty over neigh- 
oe Pagan tribes and nations; and to bring to these same pagans 
ss knowledge of the Christian Gospels, Hence the Byzantine mis- 
oo plies boil the representative abroad both of his emperor 
Be ag ee yzantine missions to the 
ee id by Constantine (Cyril) and Methodius. It was born in the 
ies usages f the ninth century out of the Byzantine need to evange- 
a eae ee beyond the empire’s frontier in ther native language, 4 
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need whieh in 862 became urgent and specific. Envoys from the ruler 
of Moravia, a Slav principality in central Europe, arrived in Constan- 
tinople asking for a Slav-speaking Christian missionary. Moravia had 
already been partly converted by German priests under Frankish con- 
trol, but its ruler, fearful for its country’s independence, probably 
wished to counter their influence by that of a Slav-speaking clergy 
owing allegiance to Byzantium. The two brothers from Thessalonica. 
whom the emperor chose to head this religious and political mission, 
translated from Greek and Slavic. with the help of the newly invented 
Slav alphabet, the Byzantine liturgical offices, the Christian scriptures 
and other religious and secular works, Thus was created, by Constan- 
tine and Methodius and their closest disciples, a new literary language, 
known today as Old Church Slavonic, In the early Middle Ages it 
became, after Greek and Latin, the third international language of 
Europe and the common literary idiom of the Bulgarians, the Serbs, 
the Ukrainians, the Russians and the Rumainians, who through their 
conversion to Christianity gained entry into the Byzantine cultural 
commonwealth. The nature of Cynllo-Methodian tradition — Slavic 
in form, and at first largely Greek in content — made it an effective 
channel for the diffusion of Byzantine culture in Eastern Europe 
(Chapters Seven and Nine), 


During most of the Middle Ages Constantinople and Thessalonica 
were the mainsprings of this diffusion. Constantinople, the birthplace 
of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission, remained until Methodius’ death in 
885 its principal point of reference. Thessalonica, the second city of 
the empire, was only slightly less involved in this mission’s subsequent 
history. Not only was it the two missionaries’ native city, and the 
object, during their long sojourn abroad, of their nostalgia anc long- 
ing for home. It was also the centre of the cult of Thessalonica’s heav- 
enly protector, the “great martyr” St Demetrius, the patron of the 
Cynille-Methodian mission (Chapter Eleven). 





In more than one Slav country the cult of St Demetnus of Thessa- 
lonica, and the enthusiastic acceptance of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradi- 
tion, combined to instill both in the educated and unlettered classes a 
veneration of Byzantium and its religion: not least in Russia, where a 
number of early medieval writings breathe a heady air of a cultural 
springtime, coming from an awareness that the Slavs, by receiving the 
Christian scriptures and the liturgy in their own language, have 
acquired a distinct historical identity (Chaprer Eight), 


x BYZANTIUM AND THE « AVS 
The history of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission is an example - 
of the most successful — of the cultural influence exerted hy Byzantiy; 
upon its Slav proselytes. But acculturation is by definition aie 
process; so in studying it we would expect to find evidence of a revere 
movement, from the periphery towards the center, or — in historical 
terms — of an influence exerted on Byzantium by the Slavs. | 


One 


_Pethaps the most notable example of such a reverse influence jig 
offered by the relations between Bulgaria and Byzantium in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. In the first half of the tenth century there arose 
on Bulgarian soil a movement known as Bogomilism. Its founder 
appears to have been a Bulgarian Slav priest, by the name of Bogomil, 
The sect to which he gave his name was historically an offshoot of the 
Dualist movement which, through its Paulician and Manichacan 
antecedents, goes back at least as far as Gnosticim. From its origina! 
home, probably in Slavic Macedonia, the Bogomi] movement spread to 
many areas of the Byzantine Empire, enjoyed a brief though spectacu- 
lar vogue in Constantinople, survived in Bulgaria until the late Middle 
Ages, spread westward to Serbia and Bosnia and, in the late twelfth 
century, exerted a powerful influence upon the Cathar (or Albigensian) 
movement in Southern France. It is an example —the most strikingly 
successful in the whole of the Middle Ages — of a spontaneous and 
popular movement of resistance to the patterns of Byzantine culture, 
fighting Orthodox Christianity on its own ground and with its own 
weapons (Chapter Ten). 


I] 
4 the third eee of studies the focus shifts to medieval Russia. 
se country’s relations with Byzantium and its heritage are discussed 
{rom several angles. In the field of ecclesiastical politics the Russians 
@ppear to have wrested from the Empire in the late Middle Ages 
‘Sigmilicant concessions, the nature of which can probably teach us a 
en 4 sar ‘the aims of this diplomacy as about the Russians’ attituce 


to By ant m and to its claims of hegemony (€ . hi 
‘attitude, comple: | gemony (Chapter Four). This 












(© complex, ambiguous and at time shifting, is explored in rela- 
tion to the same late medieval period, and reasons are sought for the 





modert ‘times as well, Byzantium has figured in the 
vphica’ Speculations of the Russians, affecting in 
Y ways their ideas of national self- 
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determination. Finally, in the 1870s the rise in Russia of a genuine 
tradition of Byzantine scholarship diminished, without altogether 
eradicating, the inveterate proclivity to value judgements passed on 
Byzantium (Chapter Six). In one of these pieces an attempt is made to 
discuss the nature of Russia's Byzantine Heritage in more general 
terms, by yiewing it in a European context. This essay, published in 
1950, and some others as well, seem in retrospect to contain in 
embryo some of the ideas | later developed more fully in my book 
The Byzantine Commonwealth (1971). 

The author whose shorter writings are reprinted in this way may 
well find it-dificult to avoid the occasional overlap or repetition. The 
reader patient enough to peruse these chapters consecutively will find 
no difficulty in identifying these recurrent passages. | have thought it 
best not to remove them, leaving the text more or less as it was in its 
original form. 

Another problem arises from the time-span measured by these 
pieces: together they cover a period of some thirty years. Had my 
views On a number of problems not changed at all during that length 
of time, this might well have been cause for alarm. | am well aware 
that, writing today, | would at the very least have altered the tenor of 
some of the arguments and phrased certain passages differently. Yet 
here again I have resisted the temptatiion to rewrite extensively, belicy- 
ing that most readers would prefer to have these studies as they orgi- 
nally were. Mostly 1 have confined myself to citing in the notes recent 
editions of primary sources, and adding references to what seemed to 
me the more important new secondary material. 

It remains to thank the original publishers of these pieces for per- 
mission to reprint them in this volume, Variorum Reprints and Dr 
John Smedley for similar permission, and SVS Press for its help and 
forbearance, | am particularly indebted to Dr Paul Meyendorff, my 
copy-editor, for the care. vigilance and learning he brought to prepar- 
ing the text for publication. 

D. ©. 
Oxford 
| Apnil 1993 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
OF BYZANTINE DIPLOMACY* 


It is scarcely surprising that the diplomacy of the Byzantine 
Empire still awaits its historian. A full-length and comprehensive sur- 
vey of this subject — involving of necessity a study of the Empire's 
relations with almost every nation of Europe, with the whole of west- 
erm and part of central Asia, and with northern and eastern Africa as 
well — would be indeed a formidable undertaking, Attempts have 
been made to survey the whole field of Byzantine diplomacy, but only 
briefly and sketchily: the most successful, perhaps, are those of Charles 
Diehl and Louis Bréhier. For the rest, the student must pleam his 
information from the standard text-books of Byzantine history, from the 
existing studies of the Empire's relations with speciiic foreign powers. 
and especially from monographs devoted to particular reigns — for 
instance from Dichl’s book on Justinian |, from Runciman’s mono- 
graph on Romanus Lecapenus, from Rambaud’s study of Constan- 
tine VII, and from D, J. Geanakoplos’ recent work on the western 
policy of Michael VIIL.! 
These studies, brief or partial, of Byzantine foreign policy have 
done much to pave the way for some future scholar possessed with 
ioe te the necessary knowledge and industry to attempt a comprehensive 
study of the Empire's diplomacy. Such a scholar would find, moreover, 
ats that much of the source material relating to this subject has already 
Fg been listed and analyzed with admirable clanty; Professor Dolger’s 
mid Regesten and Professor Moravesik’s Byzantinoturcica, for example, 


| = ip eS ade a have amply supplemented and extended K. Dieterich’s older, but still 
> sgl te eent eae useful, compedium of Byzantine ethnology, It seems to me, however, 
- he le Ee — : . , 
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that more preparatory work must be done before we can have 
detailed and comprehensive account of Byzantine diplomagy eg 
whole — of its principles and methods, its ideals and technighes 
failures and achievements: and that in the meantime more limited ; : 
dies of the Empire's foreign policy in specific areas may well ete 
the most fruitful starting point. “ 
The aim of this paper is to attempt such a limited st udY IN reélatio 
primarily to one such area, From the spectacle of Byzantine 4; ei ; 
macy at work, grappling with concrete problems, in this area dunn ; 
the course of centuries, a general picture will, it is hoped. emer : 
which will be used in the second half of the paper as a basis for a 
overall assessment of some of the principles and methods of Byzanti : 
diplomacy Sie 
The area to which | shall, in the main, confine myself in the first 
part of this paper lay beyond the northern borders of the Empire 
This, broadly speaking, was the region limited in the west by the pl 2 
peel ie | sis i plain 
ungary and im the east by the Caspian Sea. |} ‘er 
ary ai i ’ p a. It Stretches over the 
Carpathian Mountains, the south Russian steppe and th ands 
ii ppe and the lowlands to 
the north of the Caucasus. It is bounded in the north by a semicircle 
extending over the lower courses of the great Russian rivers — the 
Dniester, the Dnieper and the Don — and whose tips ) 
Ame niepe! . and whose tips come to rest on 
he middle Danube in the west and on the | Volga i 
pe aaa os ¢ lower Volga in the east. It 
coincides exactly with the area of which a liti scription is 
Cae geo-political description is 
Sven torty-second chapter of the De Admini er iO; 
sai the sorepalouy nunistrando fmperio: 


In stressing the crucial 
lay beyond the Empire's n 
Mis Was giving expression 


importance to Byzantium of the lands that 
te borders Constantine Porphyrogeni- 
of Byzantine diplomacy cori seatas that underlies the whole history 
never-ending procession of Bas from this area that issued that 
Peace, were inesistibly drawn ig¢e ne Which, im war and in 
— invasions fi ‘wn into the orbit of Byzantium, whose 
cars, ambitions ana 1 Fy records of the Empire, and 


Empire was fighting to dee For a considerable part of its history the 


ofthenothern... gL. and often its very life 
é i Poe aero Hun and Bulgar. of Avar 
ad Ge € role played by Byzantium in 
wre as the guardian of Europe’s east- 
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ern frontier against oriental expansion and northern attacks is now, 

indeed, widely recopnized; but it is perhaps not always appreciated 

how much the preservation of civilization in Eastern Europe was due 

to the skill and resourcefulness of Byzantine diplomacy, And it was 

partly in response to the northern challenge that was forged, in the 
course of centuries, by steadfast faith and lucid thinking. by careful 
study and observation, by trial and error, that Imperial diplomacy 
whieh surely remains one of Byzantium’s lasting contributions to the 
history of Europe. The fact that Byzantium in its dealings with the 
barbarians generally preferred diplomacy to war is not surprising: for 
the East Romans, faced with the ever-present necessity of having to 
hattle on two fronts — in the east against Persians, Arabs and Turks. 
in the north against the steppe barbarians and the Balkan Slavs — 
knew from personal experience how expensive in money and man- 
power is war. 

In considering the ways in which the statesmen of Byzantium 
endeavoured to meet the challenge presented to the security of the 
state by its northern neighbors, it may be convenient to consider in 
turn the principal sectors in which these neighbors impinged on the 
strategic and diplomatic position of the Empire. There were, it seems 
to me, three such sectors, which served as the pivots of Byzantine 
diplomacy on the northern frontier; the Caucasus. the Crimea and the 
Danube. 

The importance of the Caucasian sector to the Empire's security 
was a matter of elementary geo-politics: for at the two extremities of 
this great isthmus separating the Black Sea from the Caspian the 
Graeco-Roman civilization of the Mediterranean met and frequently 
clashed with the westward expansion of Asiatic powers: in the north 
with the nomads of Eurasia, pressing toward the Black Sea and the 
Danube: in the south with the great powers of the Middle East, push- 
ing toward Asia Minor and the Bosphorus. Both these westward 
movements spelled constant danger to Byzantium, and the efforts of 
Imperial diplomacy in this sector were directed as much at achieving a 
favorable balance of power in the lowlands north of the Caucasus, as 
to creating a bulwark against possible attacks of Persians, Arabs and 
Turks through Asia Minor towards Constantinople itself. The close 
relationship that always existed, in the strategy of the Empire's gener- 
als. in the mind of its diplomatists and in actual fact, between Byzan- 
tium’s eastern and northern fronts is nowhere more apparent than in 
the Caucasus sector, And the basic aim of Byzantine policy in this 
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sector was always the same: to build a chain of allied. or Vaiss 
from the lower Volga and the Sea of Azov to Lake Vie in a States 
Their peoples could render the Empire services consonant Paes, 
geographical position and military resources: in the uti Wile their 
instance, on the eastern coast of the Black Sea the Fichi “Ory, for 
Abasgi could enable the Byzantine fleet to operate in hae the 
waters and could hold the left flank of the Empire's Aires 
front; further south the Lazi and the Tzani Buarded the dppisachac 
the northern coast of Asia Minor: the Georgians in the cent ral ie to 
sus and the Alans further north stood guard over the Caspian Gates 
and could prevent the steppe nomads from Asia from striking so, oe 
across this mountain pass at Byzantine Asia Minor. Ajj these ralale 
Sian peoples were successfully wooed by the diplomacy of Justinj: i 
the first four were converted to Christianity in the sixth century 2 
eh ms tussionaries, and the new ecclesiastical organization set ur 
In their lands proved a powerful means of keeping them sithin i 
political orbit of East Rome, And the roads and be aecGins eck 
Byzantines built in these countries were the materia] counterpart of 
the flattering but less tangible links which their rulers were induced to 
cement with the Imperial court of Constantinople. These out posts of 
Byzantine influence in the Caucasus could also be of considerable 
onomic value to the Empire: thus the relations established by 
Societies as 8 ui Central Asia between 568 and 576, 
ae Rbhinal | me a to import sulk while circumventing the Per- 
Sewers fitlon 58 routes from China to the Black Sea, depended 
the Carpian tees . route that skirted the northern shores of 
Sea coast of Abaspia ne monn, Caucasus range, reached the Black 
The central Caucasus continued by sea via Phasis to Trebizond." 
‘mpire until the secon, gion tetained its strategic value for the 
eg aici half of the eleventh century. The Alans, 
. iialecs Procopius as “friends of the Romans from of 
diplomacy in ihe con Mth Century the linchpin of Byzantine 
ity by Byzantine eS Asses ae were converted to Christian- 
Alans were held in high esteor in the first half of that century. The 
~Phyrogenitus cirecces, €steem in Byzantium, and Constantine Por- 











ia 
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ceadonig ie usefulness in checking possible Khazar 
nda. a @* Their ruler, who held the Byzantine 

i ie was one of the three Imperial satellites of that 
oe Emperor's “spiritual son.”4 The impor- 

Nat bone of contention between Byzantium and 
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the Arabs — was fully recognized by the Imperial diplomatists of the 
Macedonian period. Their policy of bestow Ing high-sounding titles on 
Armenian princes to ensure their political docility led to the annexa- 
tion of part of the country by Basil I], and of the remaining part in 
[064. But soon the battle of Mantzikert sealed the doom of Byzantine 
hegemony in Transcaucasia. 
At the northern extremity of the Empure’s Caucasian front lay a 
region of peculiar strategic importance: the lowlands between the 
lower Volga and the Sea of Azov offered easy transit to nomadic 
invaders from Asia heading towards the Black Sea and the Danuwhe, 
or southward to the Caucasus and beyond, The peoples who dwelt in 
this area, Uf they were friendly to the Empire and sufficiently powerful, 
could be counted on te guard the eastern extremity of the European 
“steppe cormmdor and, generally, to help preserve the balance of power 
along the whole length of the Empire's northern front, The Byzantine 
statesmen were quick to realize the urgent need of securing a strong 
ally in this sector; and on two occasions they succeeded in this task. In 
the first half of the seventh century a powerful barbanan kingdom 
arose in the triangle between the sea of Azov, the lower Volga and the 
northern Caucasus: known to the Byzantines as “Old Great Bulgaria.” 
its rise to power was undoubtedly due to East Roman support. Its 
ruler Kovrat had been brought up and baptized at the court of Con- 
stantinople, and the spell cast upon him by lis memories of the Impe- 
rial city served the Empire in good stead: Kevrat. a close friend of the 
Emperor Heraclius. his vassal, ally and godson, himself a patrician of 
the Roman Empire, offers a striking example of a satellite ruler, faith- 
fully guarding the interest of Byzantium in the north. This successful 
experiment was soon repeated by the Empire: for when in the middle 
of the seventh century. “Old Great Bulgaria” was displaced and con- 
quered by the Khazars, the Byzantines transferred their support to the 
neweomers. And during the next two centuries the Khazar Empire, 
the most civilized and ordered of states created by the Turkic peoples 
in the early Middle Ages, remained Byzantium’s most constant and 
valued ally in the north, It is possible that in the eighth century the 
Khazar alliance did much to save Byzantium from the Arab menace. 
for if the Khazars had not halted the northward thrust of Islam on the 
Caucasus, the Arabs might well have invaded the steppes of South 
Russia, appeared on the Jower Danube, and outflanked the whole 
Byzantine system of defence. Though the interest of the two powers 
occasionally clashed — notably in the Crimea — relations between 
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rar capital of Itil’ on the low 
ewer se > tke a the Book of te ak Volga 
were generally friendly and close, : emonies shows 
in the diplomatic protocol of Byzantium the Khazar khagar ranked 
among non Christian foreign rulers second only to the khalife of 
Baghdad. Once again — in the second half of the thirteenth century 
— did the lands to the north of the Caucasus play their part in thar 
balance of power which the Byzantine statesmen always sought to 
establish in the Pontic steppes: for, in accordance with the age-long 
traditions of Byzantine diplomacy in this sector, the alliance con- 
cluded by Michael VIII with the Tatars of the Golden Horde was 
partly aimed at exerting pressure upon a hostile neighbor of the 
Empire — the Bulgarians. 

In the central segment of the great semi-circle that marked the 
effective limits of Byzantium’s sphere of interest in the north, half-way 
between its tips that rested on the middle Danube and the lower 
Volga, lay the second sector of the Empire’s northern front. Until the 
carly thirteenth century the Byzantine possessions in the Crimea, 
above all the city of Cherson, acted as the northern outpost of Byzan- 
tine. diplomacy in the steppe: their importance was partly economic, 
for the Crimea provided Byzantium with the raw materials of the 
hinterland — fish from the rivers of South Russia, salt from the Azov 


‘egion, furs and honey from the forests further north, and sold to the 
barbarians the manufactured articles of Byzantine industry. Politically, 
Cherson and its neighboring region, subject or vassal of the Empire, 
‘Was an invaluable observation post, a watch-tower planted on the very 
‘Ainge of that barbarian world of south Russia which Byzantine 
(ae Shihan ever anxious to influence and control. It was from the 
ee bee ietes n's e0vernment could follow the moves of the 
—. on both sides of the sea of Azov, and, ed 
their stacks .. 0 TM UP internal strife among them, ward 0 

Fmmataeks onthe Balkans Thus, from Byzantine Crimea, could the 
Roman policy ar evar the northern barbarians, the traditional 


CULE 












‘impracticonhic i.e” 204 mule.” or at least, when this proved 
ees in the words of Rostovtzeff, “weaken and watch.” And. 
um had secured i, es Methods of Roman diplomacy, By74” 

Satellite, part vase ‘hat tegion, to counterbalance the Huns, a useful 
the Emp:ce'e n. and part ally — the Crimean Goths. The security 

“5 of mate ig he nces depended as much upon the watch- 
ule Crimea as upon the influence it wielded in 
48 10 Wonder that Byzantium hung " 
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to its Crimean outpost with grim determination, struggling to preserve 
it from Khazar domination, attempting, not always successfully, to 
canalize into lawful channels the traditions of Greek municipal auto- 
nomy, which were always strong in Cherson. And in the late ninth 
century the wisdom of this policy of hanging on to the Crimea 
became forcibly apparent. The appearance of new barbarians on the 
northern horizon forced the Empire hastily to build up a new balance 
of power in the steppes. The first of these new intruders were the 
Pechenegs, This barbarous Turkic people was then threatening the 
whole western section of the Empire's northern front, from the sea of 
Azov to the Danube. Byzantine diplomacy met this challenge by a 
policy of readjustment. For the past two centuries it had relied. for 
preserving order in the steppes, mainly on the Khazars, but their 
power was fast declining; so, in the early tenth century, Byzantium 
turned to the Pechenegs. One has but to re-read the opening chapters 
of De Administranda Imperio to be persuaded of the crucial impor- 
tance of the Pecheneg alliance to the Empire during that century. 
They show quite clearly that for Constantine VII alliance with the 
Pechenegs is the corner-stone of Byzantine diplomacy in the north; for 
— as Constantine ts at pains to explain to his son — if this alliance is 
kept, Byzantine Crimea is safe, trade with Russia can flourish, and the 
Empire’s northern enemies, Bulgars and Magyars and Russians, who 
tremble with fear before the Pechenegs, will not dare to attack. “I 
conceive, then,” the Emperor writes, “that it is always greatly to the 
advantage of the emperor of the Romans to be minded to keep the 
peace with the nation of the Pechenegs and to conclude conventions 
and treaties of friendship with them and to send every year to them 
from our side a diplomatic agent with presents befitting and suitable 
to that nation,”5 It is understandable and significant that the respon- 
sibility for negotiating with the Pechenegs lay on the Governor of 
Cherson., 
The other factor which enhanced the importance of Byzantine 
Crimea in this period was the southward movement of the Swedish 
Vikings down the Russian rivers, and the foundation of the Varangian 
Russian principalities along the Dnieper waterway. The attacks they 
launched from Kiev in the century following their massive raid on 
Constantinople in 860 could be forestalled, if not prevented, by the 
intelligence bureau of the otpatiyyoc of Cherson. “Behold,” the Cher- 
sonites informed the Emperor in 944, “the Russians are coming in 
countless ships, and the ships have covered the sea.” In vain the Rus~ 
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sians sought to mop up this dangerous observation Post. Cherson +; 
true, fell to the armies of Vladimir of Russia jn 989.90): 5 : is 
providential irony of fate, the city, so long a focus of missionary o a 
among the pagans of the north, took her captor captive: for’ Vigse 
mirs coup de main resulted in his marriage to the Emperor's sist . 
and in the conversion of Russia to C hristianity, and C herson en 
returned to the Emperor by the Russian ruler in exchange for his 
brice. Thus did the missionaries and diplomatists of Fast Rome bain 
for Christianity and for Byzantine civilization a territory which in sive 
exceeded the Empire itself. 
The third sector of the Empire's northern front was on the lower 
and middle Danube, the ancient “limes Romanus”: and the De nube 
in the true sense of the word, was much more of a “front” than the 
Crimea or the northern Caucasus. This too was a matter of geo- 
politics; for the lower Danube lies near the terminus of the “steppe 
corndor,” that immemorial highway for nomadic invaders from Asia: 
and for many of them, who had succeeded in avoiding the entangle- 
ments and traps laid for them by the Byzantine diplomats in the 
Caucasian and Crimean sectors, the Danube proved no insuperable 
obstacle, and the road into the Balkans lay open. There ts a significant 
contrast in the strategic position of Constantinople, which explains 
waged m the medieval history of south-eastern Europe: admirably pro- 
tied from attack by sea, the city lies open to a chance invasion by 
land, across the lowlands of Thrace; and we find that contrast stressed 
as early as the second century BC by Polybius; his remarks on the 
i Ae ar Of the ancient Greek city of Byzantium to attacks 
vee DEE west are worth quoting, for they seem to be almost a 
Acaridis the East Roman Empire's relations with its northern 
pti By As Thrace” — Polybius writes — “surrounds the territory 
Tey Yzimines on all sides, reaching from sea to sea, they are 
it is-not Ca eethe and troublesome war against the Thracians, for 
ning one. sila an 6 preparations ona grand scale and win 
nostilities ae eee ry over them, to get rid once for all of their 
they overe the Seth shige RSHODS ‘and dynasts are too numerous. If 
against their coins... x Oe Worse than the first arise and advance 
‘pay tribut aa fGen “an they gain any advantage by submitting 
cone 89 on to-one | aa King definite Contracts; for if they make any 
times a many foes, For thee onssion raises up against them five 
eo Pe eee ¥ wae Res - Teasons. they are involved in a nevelr- 
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neighbor, and what ts more dreadful than a war with barbarians? And 
besides the other evils that attend on war. they have to undergo (to 
speak poetically) a sort of Tantalean punishment. for when they... .have 
been rewarded by the production of an abundant and surpassinigly 
fine crop, then come the barbarians, and having reaped part of the 
fruits to carry off with them, destroy what they cannot take away. The 
Byzantines can only murmur indignantly, and endure.”? If for Poly- 
bius’ invading Thracians we substitute the northern foes of the East- 
ern Empire — Huns, Slavs, Avars, Bulgars. Magyars. Pechenegs, 
Russians and Cumans — and if to the patient endurance of the 
ancient Byzantines we add the capacity for military resistance so mat- 
vellously displayed by their East Roman successors in the city of Con- 
stantine, we Shall have an admirable summary of the Empire's posi- 
tion on the Danubian front. 

It was in this Danubian sector — and in its southern extension 
into the Balkans — that Byzantine diplomacy met its most powerlul 
and sustained challenge. Byzantine policy in this sector was dominated 
hy the Empire's relations with the Slavs. The story is as chequered and 
painful as Polybius’ remarks would lead one to expect. Its main epi- 
sodes are prominently recorded in the contemporary sources: Justini- 
an’s attempts — only partly successful — to hold the Danube by an 
intricate web of defensive diplomacy; the efforts of his successors — 
notably Justian I] and Mauriee — to replace Justinian’s balance of 
power by a policy of strength against the Avar pressure on the 
Danube; Heraclius’ alliance with the Serbs and the Croats against the 
Avars and his great victory against the northern barbarians in 626, 
offset by the continued and irresistible spread of the Slavs over the 
Empire's Balkan provinces; the collapse of Byzantium’s Danubian 
frontier between 679 and 681, the invasion of the Bulgars and the 
foundation of the First Bulgarian Empire, which was several times to 
bring Byzantium to the brink of destruction; Byzantium’s diplomatic 
counter-offensive north and south of the Danube in the second half of 
the ninth century; the desperate struggle with Symeon of Bulgaria 
who by his imperialist designs presented the diplomatists of Byzan~ 
tium with a challenge the like of which they had never encountered: 
the uneasy equilibrium that followed, until the victorious armies of 
John Tzimisces, tearing asunder what remained of the First Bulgarian 
Empire, carried Byzantium’s northern frontier back to the Danube; 
the rise of the Second Bulgarian Empire in the late twelfth century; 
the struggle of the dying Empire against the imperial designs of Ste- 
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phen Dusan of Serbia, which in so many ways recalls Byasctn 
contest with Symeon of Bulgaria four centuries earlier: such wet 
the Danubian and Balkan sectors, the main phases of the Emp 
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diplomatic and military resistance against its northern neigh bars 
ih ok of 


From this picture of Byzantine diplomacy at work in the th 
sectors of the Empire’s northern front — the Caucasus. the = 
and the Danube — there emerges, it would seem. a certain consta 
and recognizable pattern, To defend the borders of the Empire by 
nipping in the bud the attacks of the barbarians. the EOvn of eH 
steppes; to extend as far as possible the boundaries of the Emiics 
political and cultural hegemony by creating beyond the frontiers 4 
chain of satellite states, whose loyalty to Byzantium was cemented by 
their acceptance of the religion and the political supremacy of the 
— rin Constantinople: these were surely the unchanging aims of 
wa aces ecru in the north, And I believe that there is no 
dai : hy ting the essential continuity of this diplomacy than to 
wa: eee ao of Justinian, as described by Procopius, 
aos s =i ontan Emperors, as epitomized in the writings 
ha Gee a Fic it is difficult to resist the impression 

onstantine, fc his greater sophistication and, perhaps, a 


foes Rev patton 84 pupil of Justinian. For it was above all 


gence, economic ‘cajolery and religious 
almost irresistible weapon of defensive 
¥; f0 test this continuity on a still deeper level 
‘Tealm of technique to that of first principles 
asston: what did the East Romans understand 
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were nat just the product ol ad hoe decisions: they were rooted in the 
view held by the Fast Romans of the nature and purpose of their 
Empire. q he Byzantines believed that their Empire was. in principle, 
coextensive with the civilized universe, the Oixoumene, of which their 
Emperor was the sole legitimate sovereign. This. of course. is a char- 
acteristically Roman idea, for the Romans had already suffered from 
the egocentric illusion that their Empire embraced the civilized world. 
It was only natural that the Rhomaior of Constantine's citv inherited 
this uncompromising belief in the one Universal Empire. Thus Aga- 
thias. writing in the reign of Justinian, could state that the Emperor's 
dominions “embrace the whole world:”* and four centuries later Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, the standard authority on Byzantine politi- 
cal theory, compared the Emperor's power, in its rhythm and order, 
to the harmonious movement given to the Universe by its Creator. 
And this doctrine of the one Universal Empire, ruled by the Emperor 
who was the supreme legislator and the living law, was intransigently 
held by the Byzantines till the last days of the Empire. More particu- 
larly, the Orkoumene was held to extend over all countries whose 
inhabitants professed Orthodox Chnistianity and were bound, in a 
sense not easily definable in terms of constitutional law, by a common 
allegiance to the Emperor of Byzantium, the supreme head of the 
whole Christian world and God's representative on earth. By the mid- 
dle of the tenth century, as we see from The Book of Ceremonies, the 
Byzantine diplomatic protocol had evolved with some precision this 
notion of an Oecumenical society, an ordered hierarchy of subordi- 
nate states, satellites revolving in obedient harmony round the throne 
of the universal Autocrat in Constantinople. In this vast Common- 
wealth each nation was theoretically assigned its particular place, 
according to the excellence of its culture, the degree of political inde- 
pendence enjoyed by its ruler, the military resources he commanded, 
and the services he and his subjects could render to the Empire. This 
Byzantine Oikowmene, which Professor Ostrogorsky and Professor 
Délger have described so vividly, and which was evoked with great 
eloquence by the Russian scholar Lamansky in 1874,'* included the 
Orthodox Slay countries — Serbia, Bulgaria and Russia; and, with 
scarcely an exception, the medieval rulers of these countries never 
questioned this vision of the one universal Christian Empire, destined 
to foreshadow on earth the Heavenly Kingdom, until the last days 
and the coming of Antichrist, When in the early tenth century 
Symeon of Bulgaria led his armies against Constantinople and 
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defiantly assumed the title of Emperor, he knew full well that to @stab. 
lish a Bulgarian Bacicia of his own was out of the question: his sites 
was not to rival or to supplant Byzantium. but to set himself UD as a 
Roman Emperor in Constantinople. And the Byzantine Patriarch 
Nicholas Mysticus, who exerted all his diplomatic skill in an attempt 
to persuade Symeon to abandon this venture, saw this very clearly. 
Symeon’s claim to world domination he castigated as Tyranny. ee 
unlawful revoli against the sovereign Emperor,!! And it is remarkable 
that the Patriarch, who was prepared to go to almost any length to 
appease the Bulgarian ruler, refused to concede the one essential] 
point; against Symeon’s imperialistic claims he solemnly reiterated the 
fundamental tenet of Byzantine political philosophy: the Empire. he 
wrote to Symeon, “stands above all earthly authority and alone on 
this earth was established by the King of all.”'? It is remarkable that 
even Byzantium’s bitterest enemies in Eastern Europe implicitly 
accepted this notion of the Oikoumene, centered in Constantinople. 
This is just as evident in the policy of Stephen DuSan and in the title 
he assumed of famAeic wai abtoxpétwp LepPiac Kai “Paopevicc, as 
it 8 in Symeon’s designs. And the rulers of medieval Russia who, no 
less than those of Serbia and Bulgaria, jealously guarded their political 
Sovereignty and independence, likewise recognized that the Emperor 
= Constantinople possessed supremacy and a measure of jurisdiction 
over all Christian nations, including their own. It is true that in the 
reek ee of the fourteenth century the Patriarch of Constantino- 
= strongly rebuked the Grand Duke of Moscow for causing the 
ee name to be omitted from the diptychs of the Russian 
Enae et huis obligations towards the oecumenical 
Sedas Gerdes, he wrote to Basil 1 of Moscow, “you are wrong 
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is — to wit, of all Christians.”'? But this 
vereign against the basic principle of the 
» Guile exceptional: and his son and successor 

ag ae of the Empire’s history, wrote to the 
‘imperial scenire a a these terms: “You have received your 
ur realm and tc Wh order to establish all Orthodox Christianity 
i@- and lag Great assistance to our dominions of 
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But the universality of the Empire was in fact. of course, a very 
relative thing: for beyond the confines of the Empire, beyond even 
these Christian countries which could still be regarded as part of the 
Byzantine Ofkourmene, there dwelt in outer darkness the pagan vy, 
lesser breeds without the law, The Byzantines called them barbarians: 
now Papfiapoc. of course. is a Greek word, and for the ancient 
Greeks the barbarians were people outside the Hellenic world whose 
way of living, thinking and behaving was un-Greek, And the Byzan- 
tines borrowed this concept of “barbarians” from the ancient Greeks. 
but with the new cultural emphasis it had acquired in the Hellenistic 
age. In the remarkable mixture of races that made up the Byzantine 
Empire there was no place for any cthnic distmection between the 
Rhomaios and the barbarian. The Byzantines, it is true, would still 
call the non-Greek languages “barbarian:”') but the true distinctive 
mark of the Rhomaios was his membership of the Orthodox Church 
and his allegiance to the Emperor, the vicegerent of God. The barbar- 
ian, in principle, was now the pagan, outside the Emperor's direct 
jurisdiction. Once you accepted Orthodox Christianity you generally 
ceased, whatever your race and the language you spoke, to be a bar- 
barian. Writing of Kovrat, ruler of Old Great Bulgaria in the seventh 
century, the contemporary chronicler John of Nikiu states: “After he 
had been baptized with life-giving baptism he overcame all the barbar- 
ians and heathens through virtue of holy baptism.”!* The culture of 
this Bulgar Christian ruler may have been somewhat crude: but 1t is 
clear that, in Byzantine eyes, he was no longer a barbarian. Similarly, 
in the late twelfth century the Christian Russians (to 7 PLOTIAVUKG 
raTOV of “Pac ‘yévoc). allies of Byzantium, are contrasted with the 
“barbarian” and pagan Cumans.!” 

The Roman idea of the One Universal Empire and the Greek, or 
rather Hellenistic, concept of “barbarians” were infused by the Byzan- 
tines with a metaphysical interpretation, borrowed from the tradition 
of Judaism and Christianity. The Byzantines believed that the political 
organization of this world is part of God's universal plan and 5 inti 
mately bound up with the history of man’s salvation. “As the universal 
organism of the Roman Empire had providentially paved the way for 
the victorious advance of the Christian faith, so were the Rhomaiol, 
dedicated to the service of Christ by the Emperor Constantine, 10 reap 
where the First Rome had sown, and to bring the Gospel to all the 
peoples of the earth. So the Pax Romana was equated with the BS 
Christiana, and the interests of the Empire coincided with 
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advancement of the Christian faith, It is easy to say that the R 
missionary was the agent of East Roman imperialism. Ba ‘YZaNtine 
haps not always realized how seriously most Emperors took ee Per- 
of converting the barbarians. To test the effectiveness of B S ey 
foreign policy in any given period, the work of the Christian. Yzanting 
is nearly always a sure criterion, And there can be little earning 
greatest period in the history of Byzantine missions begins in 2 at the 
dle of the ninth century when the Empire's foreign policy. el 1€ mid- 
defensive, and recently crippled by the Iconoclast crisis, PSS the 
initiative in all three sectors of the northern front. This expansi ihe 
Byzantine culture in the north led to the emergence. by the be me of 
of the eleventh century, of a new community of European athe 
with a nascent Christian culture and a common allegiance fi sii 
— si Emperor a East Rome, ‘The leading role in this peach 
Sieeatine as played by the Byzantine missionary. In the history of 
the ninth arene oe surely no greater period than the sixties of 
fisvonen thctees say single decade, the Khazar khagan, who 
towards the Chr ‘i sinners induced to follow a policy of toleration 
sent to Matavia. ese he realm; Constantine and Methodius were 
a vernacular Christian; © implant among the Slavs of Central Europe 
verted to the Christian gai Byzantine auspices; Bulgaria was con- 
pci oom fen tiniarch Photius, the instigator of 
tees 1 5, ‘a5 able to announce that the Russians themselves 

i accepted baptism and acknowledged the Em } 

Such then, it may be. ons e Emperor's supremacy. 
mined the foe n nD Of Susessted, were the principles which deter- 
mined the foreign policy of the Byzantine principles which deter 
derived from ancient Meese os Byzantine Empire: a universalism 
the barbaria Hak crated ¢ distinction between the Rhomaios and 
‘Olea cae. the Hellenistic idea of a common culture 
in conception oF tae Coots and the Judaco- 
: sig is Principles, and especially the first, were 

Mt to theory, the Byzantine reality, And yet, for all their attach- 
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be outside the Empire's hegemony, Or in revolt against the authority 
al the autokrator, but ideally and potentially they were still his subjects: 
if their lands remained outside the Oikoumene, this was the result of 
God's permissive will, at the divine oikoanonta, and some day they 
would bow down before their legitimate sovereign. To induce them to 
do so was the unvarying aim of Byzantine diplomacy: and in several 
periods of the Empire's history, when the authority and prestige of 
Byzantium were on the ascendant, it must have seemed to the states- 
men of East Rome that this universal mission was on the way to 
being fulfilled: such epochs of great diplomatic achievement were the 
reigns of Justinian and Heraclius, the period that extends from the 
accession of Michael III in 842 to the death of Basil Il in 1025, ana 
the age of the Comnenian emperors. 

The methods employed by the Byzantine diplomatists to induce 
the barbarians to enter the Oikoumene, or at least to associate them- 
selves with it, varied greatly according to circumstances. The simplest 
__ and one frequently used until the financial crisis of the late eleventh 
century — was money. In the belief that every man has his price, the 
Byzantine governments trom Justinian to Basil Il paid out consider- 
able sums to ensure the loyalty of the Empire's satellite peoples. In 
many cases this money was undoubtedly tribute, extorted by the bat- 
barians at the point of the sword, But the Byzantines themselves. char- 
acteristically enough, regarded these contributions, especially when 
they were periodic, as payments by the beneficent Emperor for services 
the recipients had rendered, or would render, to the Empire. Thus 
tribute itself became a means of associating the barbarians with the 
Oikoumene. The exact nature of this association cannot easily be 
defined in constitutional terms, But it would, | believe, be interesting to 
consider the meaning of several technical terms used by Byzantine 
writers to deseribe the peoples thus associated with the Empire. Six ol 
these seem particularly significant: “VETOVOOL, UROCTOVEOL, GVUHEZOL. 
KATH KOOL, OrrKoot and mpacevot. pcan: 

The term Evanovies (“ally:” ef. amovoai =“a solemn treaty’ ) isin a 
sixth-century source significantly related to the word pratlope pes 
(“mercenary:” oi Listo@apol = mercenaries),!* The term EvoTOVOO! 
was also applied in the sixth century to the Crimean Goths," to the 
Lombards,” and to the Saracens on the south-eastern borders of the 
Empire! and in the early thirteenth century the Bulgarian Eas 
Kaloyan was termed one of the Evoxovoot of the Byzantine Emperor.” 

‘Yuoonovéot (“under a treaty”) 38 clearly synonymous with tr 
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onovoot. The term is applied in the fifth century to the Teas: 
Goths.’ in the sixth century to the Tzani.% In a chrysobulle shia 
shortly after the conquest of the Empire of Samuel in 10 [8 i ou 
stated that the country was now his broomovdoy.25 In the bwadithe : 
tury the same word is applied to the Russian prince of Galioia2 a 
to the King of Hungary.” mean 
Evipuayot (“allies”) denoted the Heruli in the sixth century, 
Russians in the eleventh,” and the Hungarians in the twelfth: C 
same century Manuel Comnenus is said to have offered a ou riiyk 
to the prince of Kiev,5! and in the early years of the thirteenth aS 
Kaloyan of Bulgaria is described as a ojo of Alexius 12? 
The term KatyKoot (“obedient;” cf. Kataxote — “to be subject”) 
was somewhat less common; it is applied to the Tzani in the sixth 
century = and to the Serbs in the twelfth.2* The two other terms Umtt- 
«oot (“subjects”) and mpdfevor (“public friends”), are used be he 
Patriarch Photius in his encyclical letter of 867 to define the relation- 
ooo eel a ais — to the Empire.*° The choice of 
Athens, while one of the mea ag Se nae sels saee ales 
been nontinated by a fore! nings of Rpobevoc was a citizen who had 
ees casnaes = state to be its friend. | ames 
Contexts, much the same = six technical terms have, in their given 
plied to the “foederati” oo The first three were earlier ap- 
jects of the Rowia Eaaiies ripe populi Romani,” autonomous sub- 
RTWB itd if ee Coe im 
subsidy, imperial p ea = frontier in exchange for a regular 
“foederati” “are oie ay ia and the right of self-government. The 
as entified with the 
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came See ees in the sixth century the “foederati 
a Spir to be ca led ‘OUppayor.77 lt an tury tne 


: ee uld perhaps be unwise, in view of 
aditinns: | | : 
= eae to poems of the Byzantines, to attach too much sig- 
continuity of Romano. of these technical terms, Yet such was the 
Means impossible that (h yanline institutions that it seems by 1° 
thidig Roman ime still thought of their satellites in 
“ourhene of these gatelin.. 20d that the position within the 
; nt | Cakes H theoretically subject 10 the Emperor, 
Man Con dng some extent be understood in the 
Empire's 5 ea. “foederatio.” which expresses the 
MS universal « Biman In this manner Byzantium coul 
bata being obliged to press them too 
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far: while the “barbarians,” gaining a new prestige from their legal 
association with the Empire, could preserve their political autonomy. 

The association of the “barbarians” with the Empire was further 
expressed Dy the bestowal upon their rulers of titles taken from the 
hierarchy of the Byzantine court. The purpose of such titles was three- 
fold: to flatter the vanity of the Imperial satellites; to bind them to the 
Empire by a relationship of dependence; and to signify the particular 
rank eccupied by the ruler and his people within the Oikoumene, The 
significance of this Herrschertitulatur has often been discussed by 
Byzantinists; it need only be pointed out here that the highest of all 
titles in the hierarchy dependent on the supreme authority of the fac- 
here Kai adtoKpatwp THY Papaiwy — that of simple Pacing — was 
granted several times by Byzantium to foreign rulers: to Charlemagne 
in 812: to Peter of Bulgaria in 927; probably, as Professor Ostro- 
gorsky has demonstrated, to Symeon of Bulgaria in 913; and possibly, 
as | have argued elsewhere, to Vladimir of Rus’ around 989. 

These concessions of Imperial diplomacy, sometimes accompamied 
by bestowals of Byzantine brides and Byzantine insignia (including 
crowns), were reinforced by the work of East Roman missionaries. 
For the most powerful instrument of Byzantine universalism was the 
Orthodox Christian faith which united the barbarian proselytes to the 
Rhomaioi by membership of the same Church and by direct alle- 
giance to the Emperor, head of the Christian oikoumene, When the 
King of the Caucasian Lazi sought the protection of Justin I, he is 
said to have addressed the Emperor in these terms: “We wish thee to 
make us Christians like thyself, and we shall then be subjects of the 
Roman Empire.” The dependence of the new Christian satellites on 
Byzantium was often expressed in spiritual terms, the barbarian Prose 
lyte becoming the Emperor's “spiritual son.” And this dependence was 
further strengthened by the work of the Byzantine missionary clergy, 
who by their own teaching and through the collection of Byzantine 
canon law which they brought to the new converts abroad, spread the 
notion of the universal sovereignty of the bastfeus, | | 

Byzantine ecclesiastical diplomacy, in certain periods at east; 
showed, no less then its secular counterpart, 4 genius for combining ¢ 
program of Imperial hegemony with a policy of concessions se = 
national aspirations of Byzantium’s satellites, A curious Instance ° 
this policy of concessions is provided by the evidence of an eee , 
coneluded between the authorities of Byzantium and Russia, acco zi 
ing to which the primates of the Russian Church were to. be appoint 
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alternately from among Byzantine and Russian conaia... 
most effective of all instruments used by S Gla sac But the 
Eastern Europe was the Slavonic liturgy and transla donet one in 
tures with which Cyril and Methodius provided the M See Seri 
the second half of the ninth century, This vernacular tradit AN Slavs in 
the Empire's Slavonic converts in Eastern Europe — the a enabled 
the Russians and the Serbs — to build up their Christian Ween’ 
Byzantine auspices without fear of losing their cultural pitahea: under 
though this policy of linguistic liberalism was to suffer a th ys and 
eclipse m the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, the ese she 
and Methodius, perhaps the greatest of Byzantine missionaries eee 
the Slavs to assimilate something of that cosmopolitan ardeercise 
Which, in their finest and most successful hour, the Church ant 
Empire of East Rome preached to the newly converted nati se 
Bares: : Nations of 
_This work of Byzantine envoys abroad was supported, and indeed 
made possible, by the diplomatists at home. No effort was spared to 
wi is the barbarian rulers, or their ambassadors who travelled to 
Constantinople, with the power and majesty of the Roman peace. The 
officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs — the Master of Ceremo- 
mes, the Master of the Offices and, later, the Logothete of the Course, 
Knew how to combine an elaborate mise-en-scéne with the require- 
ee ag security. If the foreign ambassadors came {rom a 
5 * ae one aes measures were enforced. Constantine 
a eee ee LD sO well what he describes as the “raven- 
pears brazenly submitted claims of the tribes of the North,” 
they be heres of their rulers for Byzantine princesses, urged that 
ear med to See too many riches of Constantinople or to 
pointedly st the beauty of Greek women.4! Rather were they to Be 
walls 42 F oh ies ‘the smartness of the troops and the height of the city 
ed a Cons itinople itself, the vould generally he 
Weated to a splenaia | * ; ee envoys wou per ae 
prand’s fame } endid reception. Historians are fond of citing Liu 
the immense throne oho, 2” Imperial audience in the palace 
denly levi IP ie hy some hidden mechanism could sv 
tie binds ceiling. with the Emperor upon it; the gilded ia 
the proncy  Ofonze; the mechanical lions which roared an 
Wonder how far, with their tails,3 But one may be permitted a 
I thc 0° UMPTess the barbarians, the Byzantines really 
i se alta Which must have struck even the less 
n abroad as a little childish. For their sreate™ 
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asset was their City, protected by God, with all its glory, Its palaces 
and churches could provide far more effective means of propaganda. 
The Byzantine poet Pau) the Silentiary describes a scene he saw in the 
atrium of St. Sophia: a group of Africans were being shown round 

-ancd so impressed they were with the beauty and majesty of Rome, 
symbolized by Justinian’s Church, that they submitted of their own 
free will to the Church and the Emperor of Byzantium.“* And four 
centuries later there comes [rom a Slav source the exact counterpart 
to this suggestive scene; when the envoys of the Russian prince Vla- 
dimir, sent abroad to test the different religions of the earth, returned 
home, they are said to have made this report to their pagan sovereign: 
“We came to the Greeks [i.e. into St, Sophia] and we knew not 
whether we were in heaven or on earth; for on earth there is no such 
beauty or splendour. . .we know only that in that place God dwells 
among men, and their service is more beautiful than that of other 
nations: for we cannot forget that beauty.”* 

+ * 

To attempt an overall estimate of the achievements and failures of 
Byzantine diplomacy on the basis of the fragmentary picture sketched 
in this paper would, no doubt, be hazardous. But a few tentative 
sugpestions may be advanced in conclusion. In the first place, it would 
be wrong to idealize this diplomacy. Not all the northern barbarians 
appreciated that ingenious and elaborate mythology by which the 
Byzantines justified the claims of their Emperor to exercise universal 
jurisdiction. When Bayan, khagan of the Avars, demanded of Justin 
Il the surrender of Sirmium, he cynically mocked the Emperor's nghts 
of adoption: if the Emperor was his father, he asserted, let him grant 
him what was due to a son.** Moreover, the art of instigating one 
barbarian tribe against another, in which Byzantine diplomatists 
excelled, and the treachery with which the Empire sometimes acted 
towards its erstwhile allies, were not always calculated to enhance Its 
prestige among the victims of this diplomatic game of chess. When 
Valentinus, envoy from Justin II to the Turks of Central Asia, pre- 


sented his credentials to the khagan, he was met by an explosion of 


Tage; putting his hands to his mouth, the Turkish sovereign exclaimed: 
“are you not those Romans, who have ten tongues, and one deceit? wt 
-AS my ten fingers are now in my mouth, so you use many tonguss: 
with one you deceive me, with another the Avars, my slaves. xu 
flatter and deceive all peoples with the artfulness of your words and 
the treachery of your thoughts, indifferent to those who fall headlong 
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fare on the Danube against miserable barbarians: 
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SLAY. 
into misfortune, from which you yourselves derive Rasa: 
strange and unnatural,” he added in stinging rebuke =) Ren “It is 
lie. "47 On occasion the traditionalism of Byzantine fore e ee Tur 
lapse into archaistic romanticism. Ernst Stein fas. 2 Policy Cong 
Justinians’ failure to protect adequately the Davike ee OUt thar 
partly explained by his obsession with classical etivaceaan CaN be 
with Persia, with the memories of Marathon and Sala CES: his Ware 
reconquest of Roman lands offered more appeal than Wee his 
ne : cr War- 
ure, Justinian’s successors paid dearly. and for this fail. 
As we look closer into the history of Byzantine 
detect In its methods a curious duality; a mixture of conservati : 
elasticity, of overbearing pride and extreme open-heartednes 
aeeTeSSIVE Imperialism and political generosity, This duality is ai s 
larly apparent in the attitude of Byzantium to ee 
the ninth and tenth centuries the Empire active 


the Slav language: in 
ly encouraged its Sla- 


Vvonle proselytes to build up their own cultural life on vernacular 


foundations; in the following centuries a policy of hellenization and 
cultural Oppression was at times initiated. It is perhaps difficult to 
decide which was the normal, and which the aberrant. tendency; pos- 
a were always in existence. But it is worth reminding our- 
Peis ee of cultural liberalism and self-interested generosity 
these Basil mark of the Emperors of the Macedonian house; and of 
Sis Tand Basil I were perhaps the greatest. 

Airis: nae be no doubt that, on an overall view, Byzantine diplo- 
tony ind  Temarkably ‘successful. By saving the Empire many times 
egg iting eo many of the pase 
tendom and for E of Graeco-Roman civilization, by gaining for Chris- 
of the Black Sea, urope so many lands of the Balkans and to the north 
Furoness eo US diplomacy was a factor of major importance 10 


Not hasiis inte fuer AS such, it is a subject not unworthy of further study. 










ee-on our cultural inheritance been negligible: for the 


olicy fr ic Teceived much of their education in foreign 
f the Mi r= Ser ere es of Byzantium; the East European sovereigns 
raditione ce ee ch from their masters: while some at least 





ee ine diplomacy were passed on to the West 
that could o-  ° Venice. And in the world today, a forelgn 
belie inthe rate on 80 Outstanding a degree an uncomproms 
>PPONENts, may pe tS OWN Values with an ability to negotiate Wi 


as well, 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EMPIRE AND ITS NORTHERN NEIGHBORS* 
565-1018 oo 


The Empire’s relations with the countries of the north during the 
four and a half centuries between the death of Justinian I and the 
conquest of the First Bulgarian Empire by Basil II are marked by 
three main characteristics. In the military annals of Byzantium this 
was an heroic age, during which, with few mntermissions, the Empire 
fought to defend its frontiers — and sometimes its very life — against 
the ever-recurring thrust of the northern invader, of Avar and Slay, of 
Bulgar and Magyar, of Russian and Pecheneg,! Secondly, in these 
centuries was forged, in reply to the northern challenge, by steadfast 
faith and lucid thinking, by careful study and observation, by trial and 
error, that essential weapon of East Roman policy — the imperial 
diplomacy which remains one of Byzantium’s lasting contributions to 
the history of Europe. Finally, it was this period that the Byzantine 
statesmen became fully aware of the importance of the north in the 
Empire's system of security; and a study of the relevant sources — 
accounts of military missions, ambassadors’ reports, handbooks of 

r strategy, confidential guides to foreign policy, academic histo- 
ries and. monastic chronicles — reveals their growing preoccupation 





with the area that lay immediately beyond the northern border of the 


Empire, This, broadly speaking, was the area limited in the west by 
the Hungarian plain and in the east by the Caspian Sea; it stretched 
over the Carpathian Mountains, the South Russian steppe, and the 






! extending over the lower course of the great Rus: 


rivers — the Dniester, the Dnieper and the Don — and whose is 


e, 1966); 473-518, Reprinted with the permission 
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came to rest on the middle Danube in the west and on t 
Volga in the cast. It was from the periphery of this sem; 
issued the never-ending flow of tribes and nations Which, j 
in peace, were irresistibly drawn into the orbit of Byzantium, y 
attacks and invasions fill the military records of the Empire Home 
whose fears, ambitions and lust for conquest taxed so severcty 
ingenuity of the statesmen of Constantinople, And within this : - 
circle, the encounter of Byzantium with its northern neighbors me 
particularly iclt in three sectors which served as the pivots of bie 
Empire’s policy in the north: the Danube, the Crimea and the Car | 
The importance of these three sectors had become fully apparent 
during the reign of Justinian; it was this Emperor above all who ar 
oped and bequeathed to his successors a conception of diplomacy as 
an intricate science and a fine art, in which military pressure. political 
intelligence, economic cajolery and religious propaganda were fused 
intoa powerful weapon of defensive imperialism, A brief survey of the 
Empire's position along its northern frontier in the closing years of his 
reign is thus 4 fitting introduction to the policy of his successors. 
The Significance of the Caucasian sector for the Empire’s security 
pa eee of political geography: for at the extremities of this great 
= thmus Separating the Black Sea from the Caspian the Graeco- 
Roman civilization of the Medite i 
hee : Failerran¢an met and clashed with the 
ie = vard “xpansion of Asian cultures: in the north, with the nomads 
: a. Moving to the Black Sea and the Danube: in the south 
_  . occupiers of the Iranian plateau, pushing towards Asia 

Minor and the Bosphorus. Bo : | 
panier dae: Pnorus. Both these westward movements spelled 
sna in dhe 0 Byzantium; and the effort of the imperial diplo- 
aa a Or: Was directed a8 much towards achieving a favor- 
creating ae on in the lowlands north of the Caucasus, a3 10 
through Wada ae against Possible attacks of Persians and Arabs 
Byzantine poli Naas! Constantinople itself. The basic aim of 
chain of alliag |. tOr Was always the same: to build up 4 
| er oH vassal, States from the lower Volga and the Sea of 
eae Armenia. Their peoples could render the 
with their geographical position and mil- 
tern coast of the Black Sea, the Zikhi and 
iP the Byzantine fleet to operate in Caucasian 
r $Outh elon Tet sector of the Empire’s north-eastern 
165 to the. abe the coast, the Lazi and the Tzani guarded 
northern coast of Asia Minor; the Georgians !" 
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SLAVS 
the ventral Caucasus and the Alans further north on the To, ' 
euard over the Pass of Darial and could prevent the Evan Sty 
from striking south at Byzantine Asia Minor, All ‘ike Co OMads 
tribes were successfully wooed by the diplomacy of Justinian wee 
four were converted to Chnstianity in the sixth century an B the first 
missionaries, and the new ecclesiastical organization set y 77 ANtite 
lands was to prove, on the whole, an effective means of kee i Bek 
under the political influence of East Rome. And the ae is them 
tresses which the Byzantines built in these countries were the i : for 
counterpart of the flattering though less tangible links which th ie 
ers were induced to form with the imperial court of Constanting i 
The tribes which inhabited the steppe land between the lower Ve 
and the Sea of Azoy, at the northern extremity of this seetor, could 4 
they were friendly and sufficiently powerful, be counted upon tO pus 
the eastern end of the European “steppe corridor” and seas: 
help preserve the balance of power along the whole length Here 
Empire's northern front. Here too, by his alliance with the Sabiri on 
the western shores of the Caspian and with the Utigurs on the eastern 
coast of the Sea of Azov, Justinian pointed the way to his successors, 
“ the central segment of the semi-circle that marked in the sixth 
ae effective limit of Byzantium’s sphere of interest in the 
eS ona lem its tips which rested on the middle Danube 
ee eee = = lay the second pivot of the Empire's northern 
oy D tae. le j period covered by this chapter Byzantine pos- 
as Ges ancient Yc ms in the Crimea — above all the city of Cher- 
Rises diplo SS = acted as the northern outpost of the 
BOGE fox ewe € steppe, their importance was partly eco- 
the hinterland i | lone Byzantium with the raw materials of 
Azov region, fars sai sae? rivers of South Russia, salt from the 
gold to the barbarian ti ney from the forests further north — and 
Politically, ihe e manufactured articles of Byzantine industry’ 
the Empire during (hens eishboring region, subject or vassal of 
invaluable pheernet, et Patt of the period under review, was an 
of that barbarian wor post, a watch-tower planted on the very fringe 













LSM orld of South Russia which Ruvantine diplomacy 
WAS €VEr anxious to icp ett Russia which Byzantine diplom?* 
that Justinian's po 2 ealnace and control. It was from the Crimea 
the Kutrigurs. ones nt Ould follow the moves of the Utgurs and 


oa _ on both sides of the Sea of Azov, and, sesh 
the} erring up internal strife among them, divert ther 
208. It was from Byzantine Crimea that his SY 
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cessors were able to pursue towards the northern barbarians the tradi- 
tional Reman policy of “divide and rule,” or at least. when this proved 
impracticable, “weaken and watch.” And, true again to the time- 
honored methods of Roman diplomacy. Byzantium had secured in 
the mountains of southern Crimea, as a counterbalance to its enemies 
in the steppe, a useful satellite, halt-vassal and half-ally, the Crimean 
Goths. The security of the Empire's Balkan provinces, as later events 
were so frequently to confirm, depended as much upon the watchful- 
ness of its agents in the Crimea as upon the influence it wielded in the 
north Caucasian area. 

The third sector of the Empire’s northern tront was on the lower 
and middle Danube: and this section of the /imes Romanus was, in 
ihe military sense, much more of a “front” than the Crimea or the 
northern Caucasus, This too was a matter of geography: for the lower 
Danube lay near the terminus of the “steppe corridor,” that immemor- 
ial highway taken by nomadic invaders from Asia; and for many of 
them. who had succeeded in avoiding entanglements and traps laid for 
them by the Byzantine diplomats in the Caucasian and Crimean sec- 
tars, the Danube proved no insuperable obstacle, and the road into 
the Balkans lay open. The contrast in the strategic position of Con- 
stantinople, admirably protected from attack by sea, but open to a 
chance invasion by land across the plains of Thrace — already 
observed by Polybius? — provides a constant and tragic background 
to the medieval history of the Balkans. Justinian had seen his Danu- 
bian frontier constantly threatened and frequently overrun by Kutri- 
gurs and Slavs. The Slavs, whose incursions into the Balkans had 
started in the reign of his predecessor Justin | and increased in strength 
throughout the sixth century, had expanded from their European 
homes north of the Carpathians and were then divided mto two main 
groups: the Sclaveni, north of the middle and lower Danube, and the 
Antes (or Antae), further east, between the Carpathians and the 
Donets.3 The havoc wrought by the Slavs in the Balkans, described by 
Procopius,4 was a harbinger of worse things to come. Justinian’s tort- 
fications and skillful diplomacy could not compensate for the lack of 
soldiers. It has been suggested that the Emperor's failure to protect 
adequately the Danube frontier can be partly explained by his obses- 
sion with classical reminiscences: his wars with Persia, which evoked 
memories of Marathon and Salamis, and his reconquest of Roman 
lands, offered more appeal than border warfare on the Danube 
against barbarians.) Whether this is so or not, his successors Were 
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certainly left to deal with the problem of the Balkans. 
Justinian’s death in 565 ushered in a New period in the hist 
the Empire's Danubian frontier: for the next sixty years Bisa. ¥ of 
policy in this sector was conditioned by the Avar threat. The is 
whose hordes included, it would seem, Mongol and Turkic tribec te 
arrived in the north Caucasian region at the close of Justinian’s 4a sf 
in headlong flight from their erstwhile subjects, the Centra) pes 
Turks.’ Through the intermediary of the Alans they sought eo 
Empire’s protection, and in 558 concluded a foedus with East ‘Ragas 
promising to submit to the Emperor and to fight his enemies. Jan 
nian could not but welcome this chance of casing the pressure on, the 
northern front, believing, as Menander saw it, that “whether the A yar. 
are victorious, or whether they are defeated, in either case the Romans 
will profit."? The Avars played their part as imperial foederazj only 
too thoroughly: by 561 they were on the lower Danube, having sub- 
jected in their westward advance the Sabiri, the Uitigurs, the Kutrigurs 
and the Antes of Bessarabia. Their relations with the Empire now 
entered a new and more critical phase, Their requests to be allowed to 
cross the Danube and to settle in the Dobrudja were studiously 
ignored by Justinian; thus was created the first of the many bones of 
contention between Byzantium and the Avars. 
i a this increasingly tense situation. A lew days 
Ennerct ates : received an Avar embassy in the palace. The 
eal athe che: abandon Justinian’s humiliating policy of 
for tribute? The ee barbarians,’ haughtily reyected their request 
sites nl Central = ars, meanwhile, had become entangled in the 
Gees teloed their inca aa allies of the Lombards they defeated the 
Sls lepartare : tthe ee Dacia and Eastern Pannonia (967) and, 
occupied the whole of th Seeeem to Italy in the following year. 
Avars as the dominant Ungarian plain. The establishment of the 
that stretched from ate in Central Europe, lords of an emplic 
to the steppes of South Russ 0 the lower Danube and from the Alps 
valley, drastically sro one 204 Was centered in the Theiss (Tis7a) 
ene) Altered the balance of | jum’s 
| bine of power along Byzantium 
his tr erties conqueror and an able diplomats 
> key to the Bu a 6 He city of Sirmium Se 
the confusion sree ‘oruifications in northern : 
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combining force with diplomacy, Bayan concentrated on this obiec- 
tive. But Sirmium stood firm, and in 574 a treaty was concluded 
het weer Byzantiim and the Avars, Justin I] undertaking to pay a 
yearly tribute of 80.000 nomismata."" 

At this stage Byzantium’s relations with the Avars were suddenly 
entangled with the Empire's diplomatic activity on the North Cavons 
sian front. In 568 there arrived in Constantinople an embassy from 
the Central Asian Turks (the T’ou Kiue of the Chinese). whose 
Empire stretched from Mongolia to Turkestan and was now expand- 
ing westwards towards the Northern Caucasus, the envoys brought 
Justin I] peace proposals from Silzibul.'! khan of the western branch 
of the Tou Kiue. The Turks, and their vassals, the Sogdians, con- 
trolled the eastern sector of the silk route from China to Europe; the 
western sector, leading to Byzantium, crossed Persian territory, The 
Turks were as interested in the silk trade as the Byzantines: the 
former, aspiring to the role of commercial intermediaries between 
China and Byzantium, sought an outlet to the south-west; the East 
Roman government now saw in the Turks a means of circumventing 
Persian control of the silk routes from China to the Black Sea, which 
so often in the past threatened to make the Empire economically 
dependent on its traditional enemy. To the realization of this joint 
plan the Sassanid Empire was the main obstacle: and it seems that the 
agreement concluded in Byzantium between Justin I] and the Turks 
provided — next to a clause relating to the silk trade — for a military 
alliance against Persia. “lt was thus,” Menander observes, “that the 
Turkish nation became friends of the Romaioi."? A Byzantine 
embassy, headed by Zemarchus, journeyed to Silzibul’s capital in the 
Ektag mountain in the Tekes valley, in the eastern Tiem Shan.!4 Dur- 
ing the next few years relations between Byzantium and the Turks 
were friendly and close, to judge at least from the numerous embassies 
that travelled between Constantinople and Central Asia, But in 576 
the situation altered dramatically. When the Byzantine envoys, headles 
by Valentinus, presented their credentials to the Khan Tourxath," Sil- 
zibul’s son and successor, they were met with an explosion of rage. 
Placing his fingers to his mouth, the Turkish sovereign exclaimed: 
“Are you not these Romans, who have ten tongues, and one deceit... 
As my ten fingers are now in my mouth, so you have many tongues, 
using one to deceive me, another to deceive the Varchonites [i.e. the 
Avars], my slaves. You flatter and deceive all peoples with the artiul- 
ness of your words and the treachery of your thoughts, indifferent £0 
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those who fall headlong into musfortune, from which yoy 
derive benefit.” “It is strange and unnatural,” he idea = OUrSelyeg 
rebuke, “for a Turk to lic.” Bitterly reproached with the allian en 
their Emperor had concluded with the hated enemies of the vee Which 
Avars, “slaves that had fled from their masters,” the Byzantj urks, the 
barely escaped with their lives; the alliance between the Emre MOVOYs 
the Turks, which had lasted for eight years, was abruptly term." 
and in the same year (576) a Turkish army, moving westwards oe 
the Caspian Sea, captured the Byzantine city of Bosporus in the rae 
mea and threatened the Empire's whole defensive system | ae 
peninsula. sae 
The collapse of the Turko-Byzantine alliance was probably 
much to the new turn the Empire's diplomacy was ta ies Het Soe 
eastern front as to its activity on the Danube. Menander’s frank 
reporting affords us a suggestive glimpse of the moral indignation 
which the methods of this diplomacy so often provoked among its 
Victims in the Eurasian steppe. The Turks, it may be surmised, had 
Come to realize that the Byzantine statesmen were losing inher in 
—_ ireaop and the agreement which the Empire, two years pre 
| ars conchided with the Avars they chose to regard as a hos- 
\estcromtasbied whose ore led him to prefer negotiation to 
he seas Ape bes u ss id lalism his predecessor, tnied to use the Avars 
_ se HE Slavs Whose raids across the Danube w AUS! avi 
concern in Constantinople.'¢ But Ba were causing grave 
Danubian frontier was eo, te, yan proved a treacherous ally: the 
ad between S78 and She aly Seeing throughout Tiberius’ reign 
ining with invacior =the alternating and frequently com- 
eeee.!” John of Ephesus Ys, Spread havoc in Thrace, Illyricum and 
y the Slave in sea. ‘describes | a formidable invasion of the Bal- 
SS eee ae in S81: they reached the “To W id = 
opi and, having nese : | ne Wall” outside Con 
ime of writh tee nit to fight better than the Romans,” were 
| ay ee i Possession of the conquered lands." 
in Thine spslche territory, and the first important 
Be i and Northern Greece undoubt- 
AS daughters tia ah iberius ‘ replied that he would sooner 
Wul. But Bayan wt “fan than abandon the fortress of his 
_  ucW that Tiberius was fully occupied 
™ Slited: and after a siege of two 
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years Sirmium, inadequately defended and provisioned, was surren- 
dered on the Emperor's orders to the Avars (582),19 

With the key to the northern Balkans now in Avar hands, the 
fmpire for the next ten years was forced on to the defensive. In vain 
did the Emperor Maurice attempt to buy off the Avars by agreeing to 
increase their annual subsidy (584), Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and 
“¢ seems the Peloponnese itself, were raided and partly overrun during 
the next few years by the Avars and their subjects, the Slays.2! But 
Maurice's genius succeeded to some extent in restoring the Empire’s 
position on the Danube during the decade from 592 to 602. In 591 the 
successful completion of the Persian war enabled him to bring his 
seasoned troops back to Europe. Prscus, his preatest commander, 
was entrusted with the double task of maintaining the Danube as a 
frontier line against the Avars and stopping the incursions of the 
Slavs. [he latter were still able to launch, under the auspices of the 
khan, a massive attack against Thessalonica in 586 or 597.4 But on 
the whole Priscus was remarkably successful, crossing the Danube to 
subdue the Slavs and recapturing Singidunum from the Avars. In 600 
a treaty between Byzantium and the Avars fixed the Empire's frontier 
onthe Danube, Maurice undertaking to increase the tribute.** But in 
61 Priscus was across the Danube and, carrying the war into the 
enemy's territory, inflicted a crushing defeat on Bayan’s forces on the 
Theiss. Not since the days of Justinian had the arms of Byzantium 
won such a trumph in Europe.“ 

But Maurice’s successes on the Danube were soon undone. In 602 
the Emperor's order that the troops were to winter beyond the 
Danube provoked a mutiny. The rebellious army marched on Con- 
stantinople, seized the city and proclaimed their leader Phocas 
Emperor, Phocas’ disastrous reign (602-10) marks a turning point in 
the history of the Empire’s northern frontier. The /imes on the lower 
Danube and on the Sava, held — albeit imperfectly and precariously 
— by Justinian’s three successors, now collapsed, and the barbarians 
surged over the Balkans. The three-pronged attacks of the Avaro-Slay 
hordes towards the Adriatic, the Aegean and the Bosphorus in the 
reigns of Phocas and Heraclius led to a permanent occupation by the 
Slavs of Illyria, Dalmatia, Macedonia and Thrace. Salona was aaree 
(¢.614), Thessalonica was attacked several times, and then in 617 the 
Avars reached the suburbs of Constantinople itself.” It was then, 1n 
all probability, that the Slavs, spreading south irresistibly, settlee in 

"ge numbers in Greece and the Peloponnese, forming independent 
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for nearly two centuries incapable of exercising 'Horities we 


elective c, 
623 they ravaged Crete. Without much exaggerat; © control, J, 


could write that at the beginning of Heracliys’ icles ea Seville 
away Greece from the Romans.” The supreme crisis oa...) (Ok 
when a vast Avar horde, supported by Slavs, other nort fa IN 626 
ians and — ineffectually — by a Persian army encariped an pais 
side of the Bosphorus, hurled itself for ten days at the defen Asian 
Constantinople. The courage of the garrison, inspired by the Sey of 
Sergius, and the naval victory gained by the Byzantines over the ts rch 
saved the city. The khan abandoned the siege, and the Avars aa 
defeated, withdrew to Pannonia.”” Never again did they se i : : 
threaten the Empire. abe i 

, Though incapable of stemming the flow of Slavs into 
provinces, Heraclius could at least, to prevent further Ava 
eee stabilize the northern frontier by diplomatic 
ee Was attended with a measure of success. About 623, the Slavs 
ar etal ies Slovakia were liberated from the yoke of 
ie cans mo. who founded a short-lived realm stretching from 
Res sineictige he muddle Danube. Whether or not Samo’s revolt 
of seven Heraclius diplomacy, there is no doubt that the rise 
their assault on. y weakening the power of the Avars on the eve of 
scien baat signif ei ntinople, served the interests of Byzantium. O! 
ably soon afier 66 te Were the measures taken by Heraclius, prob- 
Danube aes fia i Telieve ‘the Avar pressure on the middie 
the Empero walled tu the Constantine Porphyrogenitus tells us that 
came from “White Cr Croats against the Avars. The Croats, who 
Avars, ex, Sess north of the Carpathians, defeated the 
Wi e m from lllyricum, and, together with the Serbs 
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acquire a strong and reliable ally in this sector, In 619, Heractius 
received in Constantinople the visit of a “Hunnic” ruler, had him bap- 
Hed at his own request, together with his retinue, and before sending 
him home granted him the title of parricnes: His subjects were 
undoubtedly the Qnogurs,.a people of West Siberian origin, belonging 
fo the Bulgaric (West Turkic) linguistic group, who had lived since the 
fifth century between the Sea of AZOV and the Northern Caucasus.” 
About 635 Kovrat, ruler of the Onogurs, rose against the Avars and 
drove them out of his country; whereupon he concluded an alliance 
with the Emperor and was made a patrician in his turn! Kovret, 
John of Nikiu tells us, had been baptized as a child and brought up at 
the court of Constantinople where he became a life-long fnend of 
Heraclius.” Kovrat's loyalty served the Empire in good stead. His 
kingdom, known to the Byzantines as “Old Great Bulgaria” (7 taama 
Rovdyapla Hf weyasy), which stretched from the Caucasus to the Don, 
and perhaps as far as the Dnieper. successfully withstanding the Avars 
in the west and the Turks in the east, acted until Kovrat’s death in 642 
as the guardian of the Empire’s interests in the North Caucasian 
sector.4 

Shortly after Koyrat’s death “Old Great Bulgaria” broke up under 
the blows of the Khazars who in the middle of the seventh century 
struck westward from the lower Volga to the Sea of Azov. In the 
scattering of tribes that followed, two branches of the Onogur people 
salvaged enough of their national heritage to play a significant part in 
the destinies of Eastern Europe. The one, it seems, migrated north: 
ward and, settling by the junction of the middle Volga and the Kama, 
built up a powerful trading state, the kingdom of the V alga Buia 
which became in the tenth century a northern outpost of islam. The 
other group, led by Kovrat’s son Asparuch (Isperich),*> lett a 
homes in the North Caucasus region, moved westwards ee 
Pontic steppes and appeared on the Danube cone ae ieee a 
sarahia proved only a temporary resting place: doubtless anxious. i 
the Avars a century earlicr, to exchange the hazards abe ae in 
the security of cis-Danubian Dobrudja. Asparuchs alle i i was 
the eighth decade of the seventh century to push ie eee on the 
the traditional policy of Byzantium to welcome potenti : ‘ver b 
north bank of the Danube, but to oppose their crossiig of the ea Hi 
every means: so in 680 Constantine TV sie “ede the 
Danube. But the victorious Bulgars swept through aaube and the 
Dobrudja, occupying the imperial lands between ees 
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; untal it red to the fai 0 a P, soe 
Balkan Mountains. Byzantium bow i) fait accompli: in 6g) the dignity of Caesar.°* The event was a notable one, for next to the 





Constantine [V concluded peace with the Bulgars and undertook 19 Me eral dignity the rank of Caesar was the highest in the hi a 

pay them an annual tribute, thus accepuing perforce the Existence of A cantiit No barbarian ruler had ever risen is high ce ee of y; a 
an independent barbanan state on Hen oeHOFY.?! te collapse of iaris were not soon to forget that their Khan had er Wie A bea Br ae 
the Empire’s Danubian frontier, which the Slav invasions had already, vate of the imperial majesty, the homage of the people of E: AMM dag ties a 
brought about in the first half of the century, was now at last Rome” But in Byzantine eyes the ceremony of 705 had 2 ‘i ffi se | Vhae “i : 
acknowledged by the Byzantine government, Asparuch had carved significance: Tervel’s title carned no power with it. and could indeed tari staal } | as 
himself a kingdom that stretched from the Dmiester to the Haemus be regarded as a sign of his recognition of the Emperor's supreme and ett shay: JP hg 
range, a limpet that was to cling to the Empire’s flank for more than eniversal authority.’ SMR: oe y whit 4 Fri 
three hundred years and was to become in the ninth and tenth centy- Justinian’s adventures on the northern shores of the Black Sea | - Fs | i : as 
rics one of the great powers of Europe. From his new capital of ‘Hustrate the struggle that took place in the late seventh and early Bie | a 
Pliska, at the southern extremity of the Dobrudija plain, the Sublime eighth centuries between Byzantium and the Khazars for the control eae a 
Khan and his military aristocracy of Onogur Bulgar boyars ruled over of southern Crimea and of the straits of Kerch. The Turkic threat to , + ally Mal 

a population of Slav immigrants who, in the course of time, assimi- the Crimea which led to the fall of Bosporus in 576 was removed by I ‘A A) . WI 
lated their conquerors," from this gradual fusion of Bulgars and Slavs the dissensions that weakened the Empire of the T’ou Kime and by the Oy . i, 


the First Bulganan Empire was born. 
It was not long before this new Balkan state began to loom large 
in the policy and destinies of Byzantium. In the burst of diplomatic 
activity which took place along the Empire's northern front at the 
turn of the century. its three main sectors — the north Caucasian, 
the Crimean and the Balkan — linked within an intricate web of 
power politics, jointly affected the fate of Constantinople itself. In 695, 
Justinian 1] was dethroned and exiled to Cherson. A few years later, 
hoping to regain his throne and fearing the loyalty professed by the 
Chersonites to Tiberius II], he fled to Khazaria. The khan received 
Justinian with honor and married him to his sister, the Khazar prin- 
ce being baptized as Theodora, a name which, with its patent allu- 
san te her more celebrated namesake, doubtless symbolized the 
khan’s ambitions for the restoration of his brother-in-law to the 
throne of the Romans, Soon, however, an embassy from Constantin- 
ople « ane) Justinian’s extradition made him change his mind. 
Wamed by his wife of his imminent arrest, Justinian fled from Khaza- 
= tothe month of the Danube. The final scene of the drama wes 
ok : sey ikans. “cs pha appeuled for help to Le 
Wel Map CTY 5 4] o ’ 1 . e , y 
Bulgars and Successor, and in the autumn of 705 Tervel’s arm) 











Slays appeared before the walls of Constantinople. Th? 

ns proved impregnable, but Justinian slipped in uno?” 
i the panic that ensued regained his throne. The timely. 
Cee ee services of the Bulgar Khan were not fof 
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rise of the Old Great Bulgaria; by the end of the sixth century Byzan- 
tine authority had been restored in Bosporus. But the Empire's whole 
position in the peninsula was once again challenged by the westward 
expansion of the Khazars, who were in possession of the city by the 
end of the seventh century. The intrigues of Justinian Il, and, even 
more, the three largely unsuccesstul expeditions which, upon his resta- 
ration, he sent to the Crimea to punish the Greek cities for their 
former conspiracy against him, threw the Byzantine possessions in the 
peninsula into the hands of the Khazars: by about 705 Cherson as 
well was controlled by the khan, and the revolution of 711 which led 
to the assassination of Justinian was organized in the Crimea with 
Khazar support. 

The Khazar pressure on the Crimea relaxed about this time, and 
Cherson seems to have remained under Byzantine sovereignty after 
711. Circumstances were drawing Byzantium and the Khazars closer 
together. The Byzantines had long since realized their usefullness m 
the Empire’s strategy on the north Caucasian Iront. Heraciius, on the 
eve of his great offensive against the Persian Empire in 627, had con- 
cluded a military agreement with them. And in the first hall of the 
eighth century the common threat of Islam cemented that alliance 
between Byzantium and the Khazars which was an essential factor 11 
the Empire's diplomacy for the next twe hundred years. During this 
Period the Khazar Khanate, that most civilized and ordered of sane 
treated by the Turkic people in the early middle ages, centered eae 
territory between the lower Volga, the northern Caucasus and the < 
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of Azov, remained Byzantium’s most constant and valued ally in the 
north-east, It js probable that in the eighth century the Khazar alliance 
did much to save Byzantium from the Arab menace, for had the 
Khazars not halted in the Caucasus the northward thrust of Islam, the 
Arabs might well have invaded the Pontic steppe and, appearing on 
the lower Danube, have outflanked the Empire's whole defensive sys. 
tem in the north, At the same time the Khazars played a not unim- 
portant role in the foreign trade of Byzantium; for by supplying Con- 
stantinople with gold from the Urals and with raw silk from China, 
they helped the Empire to readjust its economy after the loss of Syria 
mail Egypt to the Arabs."! In spite of occasional clashes in the Crimea, 
relations between Constantinople and the Khazar capital of Itil in the 
Volga. delta were fmendly and close, In 733, Leo II married his son, 
he future Emperor Constantine V, to the khan’s daughter; christened 
Irene, the Khazar princess introduced her national dress, the izirza- 
kien, into the court of Constantinople.” 
The Byzantine statesmen would have been false to the time- 
honored traditions of East Roman diplomacy if they had not 
attemped soe and consolidate this political alliance by convert- 
ing the Kl to Christianity. It is, however, remarkable that their 
missionary Aforta in ae seem to have derived some impetus 
from the iconoclast movement. For on the one hand, Constantine V's 
ee persecutions of the iconophiles caused a mass exodus of 
SREOR 0 -onstantinople and the central provinces to 
nL ‘tegions of the Empire, notably to the Crimea, a fact 
Strengthened the influence of Byzantine culture in Cherson, 
and Gothia and enhanced the role of the peninsula as a 
sinice - On the other hand, the East Roman authorities, 
wire ie defenders of the images nearer home, appear (0 
ete: Oe them in the Crimea to propagate Christianity among the 
A saa ra.” Car ianity certainly spread to Khazaria in the 
2 Crimea."* and the Byzantine authon- 
this development. And it is not 
list of cight bishoprics subject to the 
orming the “Eparchy of Gothia” 
Doros (the chief city of the Cr 
ry extended from the Crimea 
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missionary Church over the length and breadth of the Khazar 
Empire.*® There is no evidence, however, that this vast ecclesiastical 
week was ever put into operation. In the second half of the e1ahth 
century the progress of Chnistianity in Khazaria was curtailed by the 
ial propaganda of Judaism and Islam. The former especially was 
gaining ground: medieval Hebrew SOUrCCS, whose reliability is still a 
matter of dispute, date the first success of Judaism in Khazaria about 
730-40 when some of its tenets are said to have heen adopted by the 
Khat Bulan.’ While recognizing the controversial nature of this prob- 
lem, the present writer believes that the conversion of the ruling circles 
of Khazaria to Judaism took place in gradual stages and that their 
final acceptance of the Mosaic law was delayed until the ninth cen- 
tury? The failure to convert the Khazars to Christianity did not, on 
the whole, affect the friendly relations between Byzantium and its 
northern ally. Meanwhile the attention of Byzantine statesmen was 
shifting increasingly to the Balkan sector. 

in the century between 650 and 750 the situation in the Balkans 
had. from the standpoint of the Empire, much deteriorated, Almost 


‘the whole peninsula was occupied by the Slavs, the Greek population 


being temporarily cither submerged or pushed back to the coastal 
regions along the Black Sea and the Aegean. Thus most of Greece, 
and practically the entire Peloponnese, were for nearly two centunes 
outside Byzantine control, while to the north lay an endless expanse of 


Slay territory, stretching continuously from the Adriatic, the Aegean 
and the Black Sea to the Baltic*® And this vast barbarian world, 


pressing down on Byzantium from all sides, had been reinforced by 
the creation on the borders of Thrace of the Bulgar kingdom which 
was showing. under Tervel and his successors, an assertiveness that 
augured ill for the future. 

Yet in this dark period of Balkan history that extends trom the 
death of Maurice (602) to Irene’s accession to power (780) Byzantine 
influence did not vanish from the peninsula. In the cities of eastern 
si¥ece and on the rugged east coast of the Peloponnese the Greek 
Population held on, and was indeed reinforced by emigration from the 
< and this, together with the cultural inferiority of the Slavs at 

tune: and their inability to form strong. political groups in this 
“sion, made. possible the work of rehellenization and reconquest. e 
NS work began i in the second half of the seventh century, with the 
eae ‘of Constans Il (in 658) and Justinian II (in 688-9) against 

“vs of Macedonia; the creation of the imperial themes of Thrace 
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(between 680 and 687) and of Hellas (between 687 and 695)51 
the result of the first serious counter-offensive against the Slayg Sitice 
the reign of Maurice. But its effects were limited, and it was not unti] 
the late eighth century that the tide in the southern part of the Balkans 
began to turn against the Slavs. In 783, Irene’s chief minister Staura. 
eius marched through Greece and the Peloponnese, subduing Sjay 
tribes: the establishment of the Peloponnesian theme at the end of the 
century was possibly a result of this expedition.*? The real turning 
point in the history of the Peloponnese, however, was under Nicepho- 
rus I (802-11) whose forces suppressed a large-scale revolt of the Slavs 
round Patras (805) and settled Christian communities in various parts 
of the peninsula, The process of absorption and hellenization of the 
Slavs in Greece and in the Peloponnese was now well under way, By 
the middle of the ninth century Byzantine authority was restored 
throughout most of these lands, and what was left undone by the 
imperial srraiegot and tax collectors was later completed by the East 
Roman missionaries. 

Before this reconguest of Greece and the Peloponnese had begun, 
the Empire made a desperate, and almost successful, effort to regain 
Moesia from the Bulgars and restore its northern frontier to the 
Danube. For some twenty years (756-75) Constantine V strove to 
‘conquer Bulparia. He cleverly exploited the country's social weakness 
by fanning the constant antagonism between the boyar pilates 
and the Slavs, and in a series of nine campaigns, mostly successlul, 
which usually combined — in the time-honored fashion — land 
attacks through Thrace with naval expeditions to the Danube. he 
routed the Bulgarian armies again and again. But even his victory over 
the Khan Telets at Anchialus in 763 — the greatest of his reign — did 
not subdue the country, Constantine's death on his last campaign (779) 
teft the Empire stronger in the Balkans than it had been since the 
pecan ve oti Bulgaria, though crippled and exhausted, was 
‘Suit on the map, its ruling classes bitterly hostile to Byzantium. 

____ {he vitality of the Bulgarian state and its powers of recovery WETe 
: d when Krum, the mightiest of its carly booth oe 
tite: ‘opening years of the ninth century. The ces'"" 
on of the Avar Empire by Phartomagne had enabled the Bulgan'am 
ex eastern Pannonia, and Krum became the sovereign of ? 
h that stretched from northern Thrace to the northern Carpatht- 
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he Ayzantines, The a agressive policy of Nicephorus [ towards Bulpa- 
ja set Krum on a campaign of devastation: in 809 he captured Sar- 
gica (the modern sofia) and in July 811 gained his most celebrated 
sumph: the Byzantine army was trapped by the Bulgarians in a defile 
of the Balkan Mountains and slaughtered almost toa man, Nicepho- 
rus himself perished in the lray, and Irom his skull Krum made a 
goblet, lined with silver. out of which he drank with his boyars. This 
was a terrible blow to the Empire's prestige: not since the death of 
valens on the field of Adrianople in 378 had a Emperor fallen in 
battle, The triumphant Khan swept into Thrace, captured Develtus 
and Mesembria (812) and in July 813, having routed another Byzan- 
tine army. arrived at the walls of Constantinople. But “the new Sen- 
nacherib”>) was impressed by the fortifications of the city and opened 
negotiations. In the meeting that followed with the Emperor Leo V on 
the shore of the Golden Horn, Krum barely escaped a Byzantine plot 
to murder him: breathing vengeance he laid waste the environs of the 
city and stormed Adnanople, transporting its inhabitants, numbering, 
it was said. ten thousand, to his own dominions north of the Danube, 
But the following spring, as he was preparing a huge assault on Con- 
stantinople, Krum burst a blood vessel and died (April 814). 

The Empire had had a narrow escape. But the balance of power in 
the Balkans had radically altered. Bulgaria, a country which fifty years 
before had seemed on the verge of extinction, was now one of the 


‘great military powers of Europe. Byzantium’s northern line of defence 


Was seriously undermined, since the border fortresses in Thrace — 
Sardica, Develtus. Mesembria and Adrianople — had been either des- 
troyed or crippled by Krum. But fortunately for the Empire, Krunys 
aggressive policy was abandoned by his successors, In 815-16, the 
Khan Omortag concluded a thirty year’s peace with Byzantium: the 
frontier between the two realms was to run along the Great Fence of 
Thrace from Develtus to Macrolivada, and thence northward to the 
Balkan Mountains, thus coinciding with the boundary established 
®xaetly a century before by the treaty between Tervel and Theodosius 
Ul. Save for a few frontier clashes, the Empire and Bulgaria were to 
remain al peace with one another until the end of the century. The 
new Policy could not fail to strengthen Byzantine influence in Bulga- 
Ps together with men and ideas from Constantinople, and partly 
his ugh the thousands of Greek prisoners whom Krum had settled in 
ie Christianity was beginning to spread in this country. The 
Mies, and especially the boyars who regarded Christianity as an 
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6 BYZANTIUM AND THE 5] Avs 
insidious form of Byzantine imperialism, were understandably alarm sa 
So Omortag, largely it seems for political motives, persecuted Me 
Christian subjects. But the progress of the new ideas which, under the 
cloak of the thirty years’ peace, were spreading from Byzantium FA 
Bulgaria could not be arrested for very long by these reactionary 
it PEER with peace restored in the Balkans, the East Roman 
government was free to devote its attention to the other sectors af the 
Empire’s northern front. The emergence ot Bulgaria a8 a major 
power, and the uncertain situation in the Pontic steppes, more than 
ever required a favorable balance of power in the Crimea and north- 
ern Caucasus; yet all was not well in these areas: Byzantine Crimea. 
and especially Cherson, was restive under imperial control, and if the 
Empire was not to lose its invaluable outpost in the north, the local 
traditions of Greek municipal autonomy had to be diverted into law- 
ful channels. Khazaria. moreover, on whose friendship the Byzantine 
statesmen had so long depended, now threatened, owing to the pro- 
gress of Judaism in the land, to elude their grasp. During the reign of 
Theophilus, however. the Empirc’s position in these sectors suddenly 
improved. About the year 833 the Khazar khan sent an cmbassy to 
the Emperor, asking for engineers to build a fortress on the lower 
Don; whereupon the spatharocandidatus Petronas Camaterius, escort- 
ed by a squadron of the imperial navy, went on Theophilus’ orders to 
Khazaria by way of Cherson. After building the fortress of Sarkel for 
the Khazars, he returned to report to the Emperor on the situation in 
the Crimea. On. Petronas’ advice. Theophilus raised Cherson and its 
surroundings into an imperial theme, directly subordinated to the cen- 
tral government, and appointed Petronas its strategos, with authority 
sibs the local magistrates. It seems clear that the building of Sarkel 
ang the establishment of the theme of Cherson were due to the same 
fees =H the Pressure of unidentified barbarians on the lower Don.” 
oe Cherson-s atkel axis, which may well have included a chain af 
Dsiicatioi up the Don,% thus served both as an inner line of 
Shoes vd Khazar Khanate, whose sphere of influence extended 
ele bei - Diieper and the Oka, and as a pivot of Byzantium® 
ae ie esi in the steppes between the lower Volga and ne 
fimed the Gamren problems of military security lad once again con 
Ene ada onal alliance between the Empire and the Khazars 
ce Played by the Khazar alliance in the Empire's diplomacy 
es New Hore apparent in the reign of Michael III, Probably at 
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and of R60, a Byzantine erm bassy left Constantinople for Khazaria, 
wee | py a young priest from Thessalonica, named Constantine, who 
vt ,coompanied by his elder Pete monk Methodius, Their 

suite lay through C herson, where oustantine spent the winter and 
cane d for his mission by learning Hebrew. At the Khan's residence, 
Yueh seems to have been then at PAManGar, on the lower Terek, he 
engaged in theological disputations with Jewish rabbis who held 4 
dominant position al the Khazar court. But Constantine s ninth- 
century biographer, while : depicting the khan and his subjects as 
monotheists and people of the Book, clearly implies, in the present 
writers opinion, that their final conversion to Judaism had not yet 
taken place.” This inference could be reconciled with the earlier dates 
at which Hebrew and Islamic sources set the conversion of the Kha- 
vars to Judaism™ by supposing that some of the khans had adopted 
Jewish monotheism between 730 and 860, without, however, submit- 
ting to all the requirements of the Mosaic law.” It seems significant 
that the earliest reference to the Khazars practising circumcision and 
observing “all the traditions of Judaism" dates from about 864-6, 
and it is thus difficult to escape the conclusion that the ruling circles of 
Khazaria formally accepted the Mosaic law soon after Constantine's 
mission.®! 

But if Constantine's embassy was no great success on the religious 
plane — some two hundred conversions and an ambiguous declara- 
tion from the khan of his sympathy for Christianity were the measure 
of his missionary achievement at Samandar — politically he seems to 
have secured his object. The alliance between Byzantium and Khaza- 
na was reaffirmed, the khan wrote to Michael III, professing his read- 
iness to serve the Empire whenever he was needed.® The exact nature 
of the “services” which the Empire required from the Khazars in 860-1 
* not known, but it is safe to assume that Constantine’s mission was 


“Snnected with a new danger that threatened Byzantium from the 


north, and must be viewed in the light of the Empire's policy in that 


laine: the seventh decade of the ninth century. The remarkable 
the: pees this policy, which were to leave a permanent mark on 
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% BYZANTIUM AND THE sLaye 
made the seventh decade af this century one of the Sreatest in the 
history of Byzantine missions; and to the fact that in this period the 
religious and cultural influence of the Empire was able to strike out 
beyond the traditional perimeter of Byzantiu m’s northern front and, 
thrusting deep into eastern and central Europe, to gain the allegiance 
of a substantial part of the vast Slav world. 
The story of this achievement begins on 16 June 860, when a fleet 
of two hundred Viking ships, coming from the Black Sea, sailed into 
the Bosphorus and turned against Constantinople. The city's position 
was serious indeed: the Byzantine fleet was probably in the Mediter- 
ranean, fighting the Arabs, the army and the Emperor were campaign- 
ing in Asia Minor. The suburbs and the coastlme were defenseless 
against the savage depredations of the barbarians. Inside the invested 
city the Patriarch Photius urged the people to faith and repentance. 
The strong fortifications once again saved Constantinople; and prob- 
ably before the Emperor hastily brought his army back, the invaders 
raised the siege and withdrew to their homes in the north.** The vio- 
lent emergence of these Vikings—known to the Byzantines as “Pax. 
to the Slavs as Rus’ and to the Arabs as Rils*S —on the horizon of 
East Rome was the outcome of a century-long process of expansion 
which led the Scandinavians, mostly Swedes from Upland, S6derman- 
land and East Gotland, to sail up the Baltic rivers over the great 
watershed of the East European plain. In the second half of the eighth 
century, drawn by the extensive trade that flourished, through the 
intermediary of the Volga Bulgars and the Khazars, between the fur 
and slave dealers of the northern forests and the luxury markets of 
Baghdad, they began to go down the Volga to Itil, and over the Cas- 
pian to the lands of the Caliphate. Somewhat later, in search of fresh 
markets and easier plunder, the Vikings explored the shorter routes to 
the warm and Tich countries of the South; probably by the carly ninth 
eae down the Don® and the Dniester, they reached = 
and most si owards the middle of the ninth century began the thir 
by: sete -atpaificant apr U Stage in the southward expansion of the Swede: 
eS eittcn Balti Neve, the 
eee er oe (0 0 
td Riioadleti hers pales (as the Russian Swedes came "0 
the Black caster Europe) discovered the Dnieper which flowed 7" 
ae and the whole of this elaborate network of rivers. ei 
the Verh led from Scandinavia to the Bosphorus, ie 
‘he Varangians to the Greeks” of the Russian Chronie™ 
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‘q the second half of the century the true Swedish Ausirvegr. 
alg highway for the great Fastern adventure,” Along this 
pie CSIC OF aw inhabited ‘inns mer 
ay on territory inhabited by Finns and eastern Slavs, the 
ieaaeee founded their trading colonies and carved out their military 
yarn ae By the middle of the century an important “Russian” set- 
in ried py the Viking Ryurik, existed in Novgorod. Seme time 
ea ss0 and 860 two Varangians from Novgorod, Askold and 
sity went down the Dnieper and captured the city of Kiev from the 
Khazars.** This was an event of considerable importance: for when 
the Vikings replaced the Khazars as overlords of the middle Dmieper 
valley, the strong oriental influences to which the eastern Slavs in this 
region had for centuries been subjected sullered a sharp setback; while 
the Jure of Byzantium, the fabulous Mikligardr, that deflected the 
Varangian ships from the Volga and the Caspian to the Dnieper and 
the Black Sea, was a premonition and a cause of that irresistible 
attraction which the city of Constantinople was to exert on the minds 
of the Russians for many centuries to come. It was Askold and Dir 
who led the Russian campaign on Constantinople in 860, and it can 
scarcely be doubted that the expedition was launched from Kiev,” 

The Byzantines’ response to the Russian attack, whose failure they 
ascribed to the protection of the Mother of God, was swift and char- 
acteristic. It is highly probable that the main political object of Con- 
stantine’s mission to Khazaria in 860-1 was to concert with the khan 
on a joint policy against the Russians, the common enemy of Con- 
fee and Iti. This diplomatic encirclement of Kiev was fol- 
Bi a oe ie convert the Russians to Cc hrist lanity. Soon 
ae a Dope ors from the Rhos were baptized in Constantino- 
Ree aie ea vies Photius was able to announce that the 
accepted Christianity and sheath eos cede eee 
Byzknline bits waheded re living under the spiritual authority of a 
16 telen of sath su jects and friends” of the Empire.” Finally, in 
treaty: with Rie Nie possibly about 874, the Russians concluded a 
Patriarch feasts a and an archbishop Was sent to them by the 
follow. th eat ; "The scantiness of the sources does not allow us to 

Ussian soil 5 N oe ae Byzantine ecclesiastical organization on 
th Lit was vitied tural to suppose that its centre was at Kiev and 
81a later jn he eealane the pagan reaction that swept over South Rus- 

Y had secured = y. Yet the bridgehead which Byzantine Christian- 
Cestroved yond the Pontic steppe was never completely 
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It is an impressive sign of the vision and resourcefulness which the 
Empire's foreign policy had acquired by the seventh decade of the 
ninth century that, while the missionaries of Photius and Ipnatiyg 
were laboring to convert the Slavs and their Viking Overlords on the 
middle Dnieper, the cultural and political influence of Byzantium Was 
able to strike out equally far to another region of the North. In 862, 
there arrived in Constantinople an embassy Irom Rastislay, prince of 
the Moravian Slavs. Its purpose was twofold: the Moravians, whose 
realm stretched from Bohemia to the Theiss and from the Carpathians 
to the middle Danube, desired to form an alliance with Byzantium to 
counteract the coalition recently made against them by Louis the 
German and the Bulgarian Khan Boris. Rastislav also requested 
Michael III tosend hima missionary capable of teaching Christianity 
to his people in their own Slavonic tongue, Hitherto the Christian 
preachers in Moravia had been German missionaries and servants of 
the Frankish Emperor; a Slay-speaking clergy dependent on Constan- 
tinople, Rastislav believed, would help him preserve his independence 
and ensure a more rapid progress of Christianity in his land. The 
Moravian proposals were favorably received in Byzantium: the 
Franko-Bulgarian pact, which threatened to bring Carolingian influ- 
ence to the very doors of Constantinople, could not but alarm so 
experienced a diplomatist as the Emperor's chief minister, Bardas, 
while the Patriarch Photius must have foreseen that Byzantine influ- 
ence in Moravia would provide a means of exerting pressure on the 
Bulgarians and of bringing them too into the Christian fold. The 
Moravo-Byzantine alliance was concluded, and carly in 863 an East 
Roman embassy left for central Europe, headed by Constantine. 
accompanied once again by his brother Methodius. 

The two brothers were natives of Greek Thessalonica and well 
1cquainied with the Slavonic language of the hinterland. Constantine 
Was also an unusually gifted philologist: before embarking on his new 
mission he invented an alphabet for use of the Moravian Slavs. ‘Tht 
first unequivocally attested Slavonic script, identified by most mode™ 
authonities as Glagolitic, was adapted to a dialect of southern Mace 
ieersy Gradually translating into this dialect the Scriptures #0 
why Tey of the Christian Church, Constantine and Methodius createt 
new literary language. known as Old Church Slavonic, which becam® 
im the course of time the sacred idiom of a large section of the SI"* 
and the third international language of Europe. The two brothers 
began their work in Moravia by translating the liturgical offices int 
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Slavonic: it seems that at first they used only the Byzantine rite. but in 
the course of time also adopted and translated the Roman mass.73 
Their activities. which included the training of the clergy of Rastislay’s 
new Slav Church, were viewed with open hostility by the Frankish 
clergy In Moravia who regarded them not only as dangerous innova- 
tors in matters of faith — for the Roman Church, in whose jurisdic- 
tion Moravia lay, did not favor the use of vernacular liturgies — but 
also, no doubt, as agents of Byzantine imperialism, In the winter of 
467-8 Constantine and Methodius travelled to Rome at the invitation 
of Pope Nicholas |, and were received by his successor Hadrian II. 
They could scarcely have chosen a more propitious moment to plead 
ther cause before the Holy See: for the work of these Byzantine mis- 
sionarices in Moravia had suddenly become a crucial factor in the 
ecclesiastical politics of Europe, owing to the remarkable change that 
had befallen the relations between the Empire and Bulgaria. 

The peace that prevailed between Byzantium and Bulgaria during 
Qmortag’s reign was endangered after his death (831) by the assertive- 
ness of the Bulganans who occupied Sardica and Philippopolis and 
annexed central Macedoma.”“ and by the pro-Frankish policy fol- 
lawed by the Khan Boris (852-89) at the beginning of his reign. In 
R64, fearing that Boris would carry out his promise to accept Chris- 
tianity from the German court, the Emperor moved his army to the 
frontier and sent his fleet along the Black Sea coast. The khan was 
forced to capitulate: he undertook to renounce the Frankish alliance, 
to receive Christianity from Constantinople and — at least im the 
Byzantine reading of the facts — to submit himself and his people to 
the Emperor's authority.7 In the same year Boris was baptized,’* 
being christened Michael in honor of his imperial godfather, A revolt 
of the boyars against his decision to enforce baptism on all his sub- 
jects was ruthlessly surpressed, and the triumph of Byzantine Chnis- 
tianity in Bulgaria seemed assured, The Patriarch Photius wrote a 
long and carefully worded letter to Boris, explaining the doctrines of 
the Church and the duties of a Christian ruler.” The khan, however, 
Was not altogether satisfied by this learned disquisition: how was he ~ 
reconcile his recognition of Byzantine supremacy with his aralle a 
Temain master in his own country? A separate ecclesiastical Rigetreny, 
under a Bulgarian Patriarch, or at least under a bishop sien 
And 50, 


dilemma; but on this matter Photius was ominously silent. 
ly, Louis 


disappointed with the Greeks, Boris turned to his former a 
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the German, and in 866 requested him to send a bishop and priests to 
Bulgaria; at the same time he sent an embassy to Rome asking the 
Pope for a Patriarch. Determined to make full use of this opportunity 
to subject the Bulgarian Church to the Holy See, Nicholas | at once 
sent two bishops to Bulgaria and composed a reply to a list of 106 
questions which Boris had sent him.” This shrewd and sagacious 
document shows that Baris was concerned at the social effects of the 
clash between the new Christian and the old Bulganan traditions in 
his realm, that his understanding of Christianity was still rudimentary, 
but that he was prepared to exploit the rivalry between the Eastern 
and Western Churches to gain as much independence and prestige as 
possible for his own Church. Boris’ request for a Patriarch was, how- 
ever, adroitly side-stepped by the Pope: for the time being, the khan 
was told, he would have to content himself with an archbishop. But 
since Byzantium had grudged him even a bishop, Boris considered 
that he had got the better deal out of Rome and swore to remain for 
ever the faithful servant of St Peter. 

Such was the situation when Constantine and Methodius arrived 
in Rome. The Papacy, after its triumph over the Byzantine Church in 
Bulgaria, now seemed in a good position to regain the whole of Illyri- 
cum from the Patriarch of Constantinople and to impose its spiritual 
authority over the Slav world. The Slavonic liturgy was no doubt a 
break with traditional Roman practice; yet as a means of evangelizing 
the Slavs it commended itself, particularly as it was enthusiastically 
supported by two Slay rulers in central Europe, Rastislav of Moravia 
and Kocel of Pannonia. And so the new Pope Hadrian II gave his 
unqualified approval to the work of Constantine and Methodius and 

publicly authorized the use of the Slavonic liturgy. After Constantine's 
death in Rome in February 869 (he died as a monk under the name 
Cyril), Methodius was sent hack by the Pope to central Europe to set 
‘up a new Slav Church in Pannonia and Moravia. A few months later. 
however, he was back in Rome. Again his visit to the Pope coincided 
with an event of European importance which was causing a great suit 
in Rome; and again the cause of this stir was the unaccountable 
_In the course of the past three years, Boris had realized that the 
Pope had no intention of allowing him to manage his own ecclesiast- 
cal affairs. Meanwhile, the full resources of Byzantine diplomacy wer 

| marshalled in an attempt to detach Bulgaria from Rome.” 1» 

lary 870, the last session of the anti-Photian Council in Con- 
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stantinople was attended by a Bulgarian embassy which asked the 
assembled Fathers, on behalf of their ruler, whether his Church 
should be subject ta Rome or Constantinople, A special conference of 
the eastern Patriarchs’ representatives, summoned under the Emperor's 
chairmanship to deal with this doubtless not unprepared intervention, 
and from which the protesting papal legates were excluded, decided 
that Bulgaria should return to the jurisdiction of the See of Constan- 
tinople. Roris naturally accepted this decision, the Roman clergy were 
expelled from his country, and an archbishop consecrated by the 
Patriarch Ignatius was sent to Bulgaria.” 

The news of Boris’ defection, or at least a warning that it was 
impending, probably arrived in Rome while Methodius was still there: 
it seemed hardly calculated to inspire the Pope with confidence in the 
good faith of the Slavs. But once again Hadrian I] proved himself a 
statesman: he appointed Methodius Archbishop of Pannonia and 
Legate of the Holy See to the Slavonic nations, extending his diocese 
to the Bulgarian frontier and thus hoping, with the help of the Sla- 
yonic liturey, to link the Slavs of central Europe still closer to Rome. 
But Methodius’ work in his new archdiocese was crippled by the con- 
tinued opposition of the Frankish clergy who considered that his Sla- 
vonic policy impinged on their own rights. For two and a half years 
they kept the archbishop a prisoner in Germany; and under their 
influence the Papacy, after the death of John VIII, lost interest in the 
Slavonic liturgy. About 882, at the invitation of the Emperor Basil I, 
Methodius journeyed to Constantinople, where he was received with 
honor and affection. Two of his disciples, armed with the sacred 
books in Slavonic, remained in Byzantium as an instrument of further 
missionary work among the Slavs and Methodius’ last gift to his 
fatherland, 

In 885 Methodius, powerless against the intrigues of the Frankish 
party, the hostility of the new Moravian ruler Svatopluk and the indif- 
erence of Rome, died in Moravia, his work among the Slavs of cen- 
'ral Europe on the brink of ruin. His principal disciples, including his 
siecessor Gorazd, were sentenced to perpetual exile. Yet the Slavonic 
liturgy and the Slayo-Byzantine culture which St Cyril and St Metho- 

's had implanted north of the Danube and on both sides of the 
a uber Carpathians did not vanish from these lands for another two 
“smturies. In Bohemia, and possibly in southern Poland, their influ- 
ses eatie traced well into the eleventh century,*' a sure sign of the 
“PPeal which Byzantine Christianity, in its vernacular Slavonic form, 
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retained in what had been in the ninth century a distant outpost of the 
East Roman missions. . | 

It may be assumed that Methodius’ work in Moravia and Panno- 
nia enjoyed at least the moral support of his sovereign Basil |, The 
vaiue of the Slavonic liturgy a$ a Meats of evanpelizing the Slavs and 
attracting them into the political orbit of Byzantium Was certainly 
appreciated by this Emperor,” whose policy towards the Balkan Slavs 
was marked by high statesmanship and crowned with remarkable suc. 
cess. Thus the Serbian tribes in the valleys of the Tara, the Lim and 
the Ibar, together with the piratical Narentani on the Adriatic coast. 
were forced to acknowledge the Emperor's sovercignty and to accept 

Christianity, but were left some political autonomy. In 878, through 
its agent, the Croatian prince Zdeslav, the Empire strengthened its 
hold over Dalmatia. And though in the following year the Croats 
zecepted the ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Roman See, the political 

and cultural influence of East Rome, ably furthered by Basil | and 
clothed in the attractive garb of the Cynillo-Methodian vernacular tra- 

dition, remained paramount in the Balkans. 

Tt was in Bulgaria, however, that the legacy of Cyril and Metho- 
dius yielded its greatest dividends and was saved for Europe and the 
Slavs. The Byzantines were careful in 870 to avoid repeating the mis- 
take that had thrown Boris into the arms of the Papacy, especially 
since Pope John VII] was making desperate attempts to regain his 
allegiance. The Archbishop of Bulgaria, though a suffragan of the See 
of Constantinople, was granted a measure of autonomy.™ Yet, as 
Boris must have realized, it was only by acquiring a native clergy and 
the Slavonic liturgy and letters that his people could safely continue to 

multe Byzantine civilization without prejudice to their cultural and 

Political i dependence, And so, when the disciples of Methodius. on 

their expulsion from Moravia, travelled down the Danube valley and 

amived in Bulgaria, they were enthusiastically received by Boris. Cle- 

Ment, One of their leaders, was sent to Macedonia about &86, where 

he | DONE } ame ni Boris’ Slav subjects for thirty years, converting the 
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Christianity. At Obnid and Preslav, during the next few decades, 
much Byzantine iterature ‘was translated into Slavonic: liturgical 
hymns: Greek patristic works, Byzantine chronicles and encyclopae- 
dias. stories of Troy and of Alexander the Great, were made accessible 
to the Slavs in the Cynilie senpt.™ ne literary wealth that accumu- 
lated during this “first golden age” of Bu igarian literature, which 
included some original creations, was to nourish throughout the mid- 
die ages the religious and intellectual life of the Russians, the Serbs 
and the Rumanians." 

This cultural work was further stimulated when Boris’ third son 
Symeon succeeded to the throne (893) after his father had emerged 
from the monastery to which he had retired four years earlier, to 
depose his elder son Viadimir, whose pagan excesses had endangered 
the state. Symeon seemed peculiarly well fitted to continue his father’s 
work: like Boris, he combined a devotion to Byzantine culture with an 
enthusiasm for Slavonic letters; much of his youth had been spent in 
Constantinople, where, so Liutprand was informed, he became profi- 
cient in the “rhetoric of Demosthenes and the syllogisms of Aristotle.” 
earning the nickname of herniargos, the half-Greek;8* and on his 
return to Bulgaria he actively sponsored the literary movement. His 
new capital of Preslay he intended to make a second Constantinople; 
the splendor of its churches and palaces, we are assured by a contem- 
porary Bulganan writer, defied description; and in the royal palace sat 
Symeon “in a garment woven with gold, a golden chain round his 
neek, girt with a purple girdle covered with pearls, and weanng a 


polden sword."*7 


’ The imperial diplomatists, in observing the progress of Byzan- 
hum’s northern proselyte, could congratulate themselves on the divi- 
dends which the Slav policy, devised by Photius and Basil | and car- 
red out by Cyril and Methodius and their disciples, was yielding in 
Bulgaria, But in 894 these achievements were compromised by the 
carelessness of the Emperor Leo VI. An intrigue at the imperial court 
enabled two Byzantine merchants to secure the monopoly of the Bul- 
eanan trade and to transfer the market to Thessalonica, where they 
imposed heavy taxes on Bulgarian goods.** Symeon thought this an 
Sutrage, He promptly invaded Thrace, defeated a Byzantine army and 
advanced towards Constantinople. The peace which, save for a few 
minor encounters, had reigned in the Balkans for the past eighty years 
Na an end. Leo V1, whose best troops were in Asia, resorted to the 
Taditional method of imperial diplomacy: he sent an embassy to Bul 
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garia’s northern neighbors, the Magyars, who then inhabited the 
steppes between the lower Dnieper and the lower Danube, to per 
suade them to attack Symeon in the rear, This Finno-Ugnan people 
considerably mixed with and influenced by Turkic elements, had in all 
probability formed part ef Kovrat’s Onoguric realm: they had 
remained east of the Macotis as subjects of the Khazars and in the 
course of the ninth century had moved westward across the Don ang 
the Dnieper. Ferried across the Danube by the Byzantine fieer, the 
agvars raided north-eastern Bulgaria, inflicting several defeats oy 
Symeon’s armies (895), But Symeon was capable of outplaying the 
East Romans at their own game: he opened negotiations with the 
‘Empire, arrested the Byzantine ambassador Leo Choerosphactes and, 
entangling him in a semi-ironic correspondence in which both parties 
quibbled about word and punctuations,® called in the Magyars’ cast- 
ern neighbors. the Pechenegs. This Turkic people had recently been 
driven westward from their homes between the Emba and the Volga 
by the Uves and had reached the Dnieper. Doubtless bribed by 
Symeon, they now combined with the Bulgarians to plunder the lands 
of the Magyars. Finding on their return from Bulgaria their homes 
occupied by the fearsome Pechenegs, the Magyars had no option but 
to migrate further west: so they crossed the Carpathians and in 895 
entered the Pannonian plain. By 906 they had destroyed the Moravian 
tealm and founded the medieval kingdom of Hungary. Symeon, 
meanwhile, invaded Thrace and routed the Byzantines at Bulgaro- 
Phygon (896). Peace was then concluded and the Empire undertook 
‘to pay Bulgaria a yearly subsidy. 
__ The events of these three years had serious|y undermined the 
Mpire's position in the Balkans. A hostile and ambitious Symeon 
how stood at the gates of Thrace, and the Slavs of Serbia and of the 
pasta! region of Dyrrachium were falling under his influence. Further 
ibe and the Don, the Pechenegs had emerged 
factor in the steppes. In one respect only did these new 
offer some prospect of relief: hitherto Byzantium 
olid mass of Slavs, stretching from Thrace 
a; the coming of the Magyars to Pan” 
neon’s diplomacy, had driven a wedge into the 
“ever precluding the formation of a united 
ly halting 
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tor of the north. The Christian Missions planted in Russia by Photius 

and jgnatius had fallen upon evil days, About 862 the Varangian 

Oleg. sailing south from Novgorod, captured Kiev from Askold and 

pir.” The whole of the waterway trom the gulf of Finland toa point 

on the lower Dnieper some hundred miles north of the rapids®! was 

now united for the first time under a single Viking ruler, round Kiev, 

the capital of the new Russian state, The. notorious controversy 
between the “Normanist” and the “anti-Normanist” schools of histori- 

ans ag to whether the ninth-century Russian state was a Scandinavian 
creation or the product of earlier Slavonic or oriental traditions is now 
adually abating” in the present writer's opinion, it can no longer be 

doubted that the Slavs in the Dnieper basin had been taking an active 

part in the political and commercial life of the Iranian and Turkic 
overlords of the steppe for centuries before the Viking era: and that 

the pre-existing Slav land-owning aristocracy and merchant class 
remained the mainstay of the country’s territorial stability and eco- 

nomic growth under its Scandinavian overlords. But it is equally clear 

that itwas the Vikings who united the scattered tribes of Eastern Slays 

into a single state based on the Baltic-Black Sea waterway. to which 

they gave their “Russian” name.” In this sense Oleg was certainly the 
founder of the Kievan realm. A wave of paganism swept over the 
Dnieper region during his reign and the predatory lust of the Vikings 
revived. In 907, with an amphibious host of Varangians and Slavs, 
Oleg appeared before Constantinople; after laying waste the suburbs 
| of the city, he retired, and in 911 a treaty was signed between the 
| Russians and the Empire.4 The preferential treatment it accorded the 
Russian merchants in Constantinople” seems to have ensured Byzan- 

hum against new attacks from Kiev for the next thirty years. The 
SSumnerc| relations established in 911 mark a further stage in the 
ot assimilation of the Vikings into the Fast Furopean world. But 
50 long .as the Varangian rulers of Kiev were pagan, and regarded 
ae ately 4S a stepping-stone on the road to more alluring 
a ns. the Russians remained a potential threat to both Cherson 


oy Byzantium, 
| gros diplomacy at least succeeded in keeping the peace with 
ith § After 896, But the Emperor's death in 912 precipitated a war 
no e oe ee lasted for eleven years, brought the Empire’s 
NRE Statesmen Ikans to the brink of ruin, and presented the Byzan- 
Xeon With a challenge the like of which they had never yet 
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his ambitions at the expense of a weakened Empire. The Byzantines 
seemed to be playing into his hands: his Envoys, sent to renew the 
treaty of 896, had been brutally insulted by the Emperor Alexander, 
And after Alexander's death in June 913, the Empire, hominally ruled 
by a delicate child, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and precarious}y 
governed by a regency council under the Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus, 
was rent by a severe internal crisis. Symeon at the head of a large 
army invaded Thrace and appeared in August before Constantinople 
Like Krum exactly a century before, he was daunted by the fortifica- 
tions and resolved to negotiate. 

The nature and result of these negotiations, concluded at a meet- 
ing between Symeon and the Patriarch Nicholas,** are obscure and 
controversial, It is practically certain, however, that Symeon was then 
promised that one of his daughters would marry the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and it is possible that he obtained from the Byzantine 
government on the same occasion the title of “Emperor of the Bulgar- 
jans” (faorelc BovdAyapenv).’ It is probable in any case that Symeon's 
great ambition, which was to haunt him for the rest of his life, took 
shape as early as 913. The promised position of Aastleapator, as the 
Emperor's father-intaw, offered power in Constantinople and seemed 
10 point the way to the very throne of the Empire. The title of 
“Emperor of the Bulgarians” — if it was ever granted — was at best a 
makeshift; for Symeon was too well grounded in the Byzantine doc- 
trine of sovereignty to imagine for a moment that there could ever be 
two Empires in the Balkans; by its nature the Empire was universal 

‘and its only centre was Constantinople. It was not a national Bulgar- 
jan facrdeia that Symeon desired, but the imperium of the Romans, 
the throne of the ofcovuévy. And the Patriarch Nicholas, who for 
twelve years exerted all his diplomatic skill in an attempt to induce 
him to abandon this venture, saw this very clearly: Symeon’s bid for 
World domination he castigated as tyranmis, a rebellious usurpation of 
the imperial authority.” The Patriarch, who was prepared to go to 
almost any length to appease the Bulgarian ruler, significantly refused 
to concede this one vital point; against Symeon’s claims to hegemony 
he solemnly Teiterated the essential tenet of Byzantine political philo- 
Sophy: the Empire, he wrote to Symeon, “stands above all earthly 
authority and alone on this earth was established by the King of all.” 
But Symeon’s hopes proved vain. Hardly was he back in Preslav 
ress Zoe seized control of the government in Constam 
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alliance Was conveniently forgotten, Baulked in his immediate ambi- 
a symeon invaded Thrace and Macedonia. In vain did Nicholas 
ae = hin ro desist from a geression: symecon's retort was to demand 
that the Byzantines recognise him as their Emperor, 14 Zac's govern- 
ment, determined to erush him, sent an army into Bulgaria. On 20) 
August 917. by the Achelous river near Anchialus, it was utterly 
routed by Symeon; the Bulgarians swept into Thrace, and at Catasyr- 
tac, nol far fram Constantinople, pained another victory, Symeon, 
whose dominions mow extended from the Black Sea to the Adriatic 
and from Sirmium to the neighborhood of Thessalonica, was master 
af the Balkans. 

In the dark davs between 917 and 919. when the tate of the 
Empire hung in the balance, Byzantium was saved once again by its 
diplomacy and by its capacity for producing great leaders. Zoe gained 
a precious respite by entangling Symeon with Serbia; and while the 
regeney government was sinking into disaffection and intrigue, the 
Admiral Romanus Lecapenus began his steady climb to power. In 
May 919, through the marnage of his daughter ta Constantine VII, he 
became Basileopator, on 17 December 920 he was crowned co- 
Emperor. Symeon had lost the race for power: the son of an Arme- 
nian peasant had gained the throne by the very means the Bulgarian 
sovereign had planned to use. In vain did Nicholas try to appease his 
impotent fury by sending him conciliatory letters: Symeon now 
demanded the deposition of Romanus in favor of himself:! every year 
now he invaded the Empire, reaching the approaches of Constantinople 
le 321, 922 and 924, and retaking Adrianople in 923. But Romanus had 
a policy for dealing with the Bulgarians: he allowed Symeon to exhaust 
himself in fruitless attacks on the capital, while Byzantine diplomacy 
shirred 4p trouble against him in Serbia, negotiated for a grand anti- 
oo ealised of northern peoples — Magyars, Pechenegs, Rus- 
the tise of eae — and successfully countered his attempt to secure 

Inthe vane eyptian Fatimid navy against Byzantium. 

foes Gdoanis of 924 Symeon’s army appeared for the last time 
storm the a Hay Realizing no doubt that he could not hope to 
Oa pier Sic out a fleet, he opened negotiations. At Cosmidium, 
Romanus nes into the Golden Horn, Symeon and the Emperor 
ation was fired ESS Contemporary chroniclers, whose imag- 
Monarchs of Euro M ahs interview between the two most powerful 
| _ Pe. give a dramatic picture of the Bulgarian ruler, at 
and flippant, gradually cowed by the majesty of imperial 
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Rome and humbled by the Emperor's moral authority. Be that as it 
may, the meeting with Romanus sounded the death-knell Of Symeon's 
ambitions: Constantinople, he must have realized by then, would 
never be his. Back in his own country, however, his insolence reviveg. 
he spurned the last pathetic appeals of the Patriarch Nicholas:io 
defiantly entitled himself “Emperor of the Bulgarians and of the 
Romans.” to the indignation of Romanus who protested to Symeon 
in 925, not so much against his title of faciAcuc. as against his “tyran- 
nical” claim to the throne of the Romaioi;" and, perhaps about 926 
raised the Archbishop of Bulgaria to the rank of Patriarch. « Bis 
these constitutionally vacuous gestures could not conceal the fact that 
Symeon’s bid for world hegemony had broken against the impregna- 
ble walls of Constantinople, the patient defensive policy of Romanus 
and the skill of Byzantine diplomacy. His armies were still able to 
subdue and devastate Serbia, where the Empire had been active 
against him; but in 926 a Bulgarian army which invaded Croatia was 
completely routed by the Emperor's ally, the Croatian king Tomislav. 
On 27 May 927 Symeon died. 

The death of the Bulgarian tsar altered the whole balance of 
power in the Balkans. Exhausted and ruined by his wars, Bulgaria 
ceased for the next sixty years to play an active part in the politics of 
eastern Europe. In the autumn of 927 a peace treaty was signed 
between Byzantium and the Bulgarian government: '« Peter, Symeon’s 
son and successor, was married to Maria Lecapena, Romanus’ grand- 
daughter, and was acknowledged by the Byzantine authorities as 
Emperor of Bulgaria (PaorAevc Bovdyapiac); the autocephalous Bulgar- 
ian Patriarchate was also recognized. But these flattering concessions 
were but a cloak that barely concealed the extent of the Empire's 
diplomatic victory over Symeon’s mild and saintly son. The Byzantine 
tsaritsa of Bulgaria ensured the dominance of Constantinople over the 
court of Preslay; while her husband, for all his imperial rank, sank to 
the level of a docile satellite of Byzantium, honored and chastened at 
onee by the title of “spiritual son” of the Emperors of East Rome." 

The decline of Bulgarian power affected the Empire's northern 
policy in another sense: an effective buffer which had long prevented 
the trans-Danubian nations of the steppe from raiding Thrace Was 













ved in 927, and the defense of the Empire’s northern frontict 

now depended more and more on the skill of its diplomatists. Freed 
ne “A he Bulgariar peril, and forced to meet a changing and complex 
on between the middle Danube and the northern Caucasus, UF 
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Jamanus reyen (1c. 921 to 944) and the personal reign 

Constantine VIL (945-59) Byzantine diplomacy embarked upon one 
ce Lost successful periods. 
eon ps +h of the three sectors of the Empire's northern front solid 

ie nee achieved. In the Balkans, next to an increasingly byzantin- 
ele ae the Empire restored its sovereignty over the Serbs 
ined 4 ai 3 somewhat nominal control over the coastal cities of 
ee hich since the seventies of the ninth century formed an 
sae ame under the sirafegos resident at Aara:!” and retained 
a olitical authority in Croatia. The only serious danger to its 
ak provinces in this period came from the Magyars who ravaged 
Thrace in 934 and 943. The imperial diplomatists were equal to the 
occasion: in or about the year 946 the Magyar chieftain Bulesu came 
to Constantinople, was baptized in the city and, before returning 
home, was made a patricius by the Emperor. Soon afterwards another 
Hungarian leader named Gyula followed his example: and on his 
homeward journey Gyula was accompanied by the monk Hierotheus, 
whom the Patriarch had consecrated as “Bishop of Hungary” (Turkia) 
(éxieworoc Toupxiac) and who appears to have labored successfully in 
his missionary diocese.''® This new expansion of Byzantine Christian- 
ity to Pannonia, less than a century after the work of St Methodius in 
that land, did not prevent the Magyars from resuming their attacks on 
Thrace between 958 and 968; but at least it ensured a respite from 
their raids during the previous deeade. 

At no time was the Crimean sector of more vital importance to 
the Empire than in the reigns of Romanus | and Constantine VII. 
Never was Byzantium’s traditional policy of hanging on to Cherson 
more clearly vindicated. From here alone could the East Roman sta- 
tesmen effectively adjust their northern policy to the changes that had 
taken place in the steppes since the end of the ninth century. For the 
past two hundred years they had relied for preserving order in that 
ae oe on the Khazars, but Khazar power was declining; so in 
whe es - the tenth century Byzantium turned to the Pechenegs, 
Danube ha encamped along the Black Sea coast between the 

oh. uf the Don. By the middle of the century alliance with the 


the oa become the corner-stone of the Empire's diplomacy in 
Of the De g nis new and urgent preoccupation the opening chapters 
ors Conse trado imperio have preserved a striking memorial 
keot Byron antine is at pains to explain to his son, if this alliance ts 

ee Crimea is safe, trade with Rus’ can flourish, and the 
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Empire's northern neighbors, Bulgarians and Magyars ang Russia 
who tremble with fear before the Pechenegs, will not dare to st 
Byzantium. “I conceive, then,” the Emperor writes, “that it js Ste 
greatly to the advantage of the Emperor of the Romans to be mindet 
to keep the peace with the nation of the Pechenegs and to conelud 
conventions and treaties of friendship with them and to seng Sas 
year to them from our side a diplomatic agent with presents befittin 
and suitable to that nation.”!!! The responsibility for negotiating whe 

the Pechenegs inevitably lay with the sirafegos of Cherson. 

Another factor which enhanced the importance of Byzantine Cn- 
mea in this period was the continued growth of Kievan Rus’. In 94] 
Igor, Oleg’s successor, led a great sea-borne expedition against Byzan- 
tum. Repulsed from the northern entrance of the Bosphorus. the 
Russians landed on the coast of Bithynia and plundered the country 
from Heraclea to Nicomedia; but, as they were withdrawing, their 
ships were attacked by the imperial navy under the prorovestiarius 
Theophanes: the Greek fire wrought terrible destruction, and the Rus- 
sian armada was all but annihilated. In 944, at the head of a large 
army of Varangians and Slavs, Igor set off once more against Byzan- 
tum. An embassy from Romanus succeeded, however, in buying off 
the Russians and their Pecheneg allies on the Danube. Then, as in 
341, the Byzantines were forewarned of the approaching danger by 
the intelligence bureau of the strategos of Cherson: the Emperor was 
informed by the Chersonites that “the Rus’ are advancing with innu- 
merable ships, and have covered the sea with their vessels."!!2 The 
desire to saleguard the security of Cherson is evident in the treaty 
concluded between Russia and the Empire in 944,!!3 A comparison 
between the pacta of 911 and 944 suggests that the balance of power 
vane ang in favor of Byzantium: the trading privileges of the Rus- 
cada new considerably curtailed.!!* and, most significantly, a 
ratify deca of the envoys sent to Constantinople by Igor to 
2 sir wai Set and diplomacy, the Christian and imperial propa- 
Rus’. Some time sce the pagan isolation of the Viking rulers 

aS ee, see ine sient and 960, Igor’s widow, Olga, regent © 
ci ere vive 14. 1 # mission of peace to Constantinople; there she 
ite ee mt the Byzantine Church, adopting the name, symbolic 
ow Tons, of the reigning Empress Helena, wife of Con- 
ete LO) unwilling or unable to impo» 
=0h on her subjects at large, and made an abortive attempt in 
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« re ancl lay f 
qne bmp! 
ain a German bishop from Otto 1,'' her relations with the 
ed the way for the triumph of Byzantine Christianity in 
: he andson. 

via the reign of her gran | | 
Be :, Flomiacy of Romanus I and Constantine VII was no less 
INE North Caucasian area. Relations with the Khazars 


ful in the NOT : 
guceess sooler since the khan’s conversion to Judaism and the 


ee Pechenegs in the Pontic steppes. It is true that in the 
sarsire’ diplomatic protocol the khan still ranked. among non- 
Christian rulers, second only to the Caliph of Baghdad. uit But Byzan- 

- no longer really trusted the Khazars. And just as their task of 
ae the steppes in the interests of the Empire had recently 
Pie upon the Pechenegs, 80 the role they had formerly been 
assigned by the Byzantine diplomatists of guarding the Northern Cau- 
casus was now iranslerred to the Alans, whose lands marched with 
the Khanate in the south. Since the sixth century the Alans had been 
ihe most loyal of the Empire’s satellites in this area, for all their strong 
attachment to paganism: it was not until the early years of the tenth 
century that the ruler of Alania accepted Christianity and an archbi- 
shop from the Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus. Despite a subsequent and 
brief relapse into paganism, the Alans were held in high esteem in 
Byzantium, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus stressed their usefulness 
im checking possible Khazar encroachments on the Crimea.' Their 
ruler, who held the Byzantine title of fCoueiectijc. was one of the three 
imperial satellites to glory in the title of the Emperor's “spiritual 
son."! Of comparable importance was the fcovomerj: of Abasgia, 
who guarded Byzantium’s interests in the strategically vital area 
between Alania, Armenia and the Black Sea coast.! 

. Thus within the semi-circle which, in the tenth as in the sixth 
ae AG effective limits of the Empire’s influence in the 
the leary ile that extended from the Hungarian AlfGld, over 
North eee es of South Russia to the lower Volga and the 
tine had but . See diplomacy of Romanus and Constan- 
allied states ate the middle of the century a chain of vassal and 
round the eens ori Supposedly revolving in obedient harmony 
laNS rendered 3 © Universal Autocrat in Constantinople, barbar- 
Emperor, or robles by the power or the liberalities of the 
" Byzantium’ Silies attracted by the prestige and spiritual appeal 
O'S that payed i. istian culture. It was the work of these two emper- 
fi Y years Were to way for the forces of expansion which in the next 

‘ '0 carry the armies of East Rome to the Danube and 


959 to abt 
pmpire Pay 
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the influence of its civilization to the confines of the Baltic Sea. 

From the death of Romanus [1 (963) to the year 1018 the Empire's 
northern policy was dominated by its relations with Bulgaria and 
Rus’, Bulgaria in the reign of the Tsar Peter (927-69) was rent by » 
social and economic crisis: the accumulation of power and wey Ith in 
the hands of an oppressive aristocracy Was undermining the authority 
‘of the state and, as in the Empire, was depriving the peasants of their 
small holdings. Many of the latter, especially in Macedonia. were fal. 
ling under the sway of Bogomilism, a new sectarian Movement that 
combined neo-Manichacan dualism and an evangelical and anti- 
sacramental interpretation of Christianity with an attitude of revolt 
against the established authorities of Church and State. and which 
was soon to spread over the whole Balkan peninsula,'!2! And. stitj 
worse, the Tsar Peter, shortly after his wife’s death. committed an 


error which precipitated the gravest crisis his country had yet expe- 


iced, In the winter of 965-6 he sent an embassy to Constantinople 
demanc further “tribute.” This was more than the Emperor Nice- 
s Phocas, fresh from his victories of Tarsus and Crete, could 






poor filers envoys were whipped and dismissed, and Nicephorus 


moved his army to the Bulgarian border.'~ Reluctant. however, to 


putin in that dangerous country, he confined himself to seizing a 


frontier forts and sent the patricius Calocyros to Russia with 
tions to bribe its ruler Svyatoslav to attack Bulgaria. The pagan 





sod ate ton of Olga had the makings of an empire builder: he had 


“enitly inflicted a crushing defeat on the Khazars (c.965), He was 
ersuaded by the Byzantine ambassador: in 967!2) he crossed 
n e at the head of a large army and rapidly overran the 
tin; = his residence at Little Preslay (Pereyaslavets). 
soon became clear, however, that Svyatoslay had no 
ha s Byzantium’s hireling; in 968, or early in 969, 
yme e at | the ‘news that the Pechenegs were besieging 
cult to avoid the surmise that the Emperor, mindful 
pts of the De administrando imperio, had called them in. 
niddle of August vse having defeated the Pecheness. 
sea: ntending — it seems — to make 
“A m, 125 A ipessatis south, he i isebes 
al, and 1 Philippopolis; bY 
was in Russian 
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had joined him in a vast barbarian coalition against the Empire. Cais 
eyros himself had turned traitor and was plotting. with the help af ih 
Russians. to seize the Byzantine throne. Conscious of this Serious 
danger, the new Emperor John Tzimisces began negotiations: Sy. 
toslav’s reply was to demand that the Byzantines, if unwilling to pay 
him’ an enormous tribute, depart from Europe and cross over into 
Asia. Not since the days of Symeon had a barbarian ruler dared nN 
address the Emperor of Byzantium in such tones. In the summery of 
970 the Russians invaded Thrace, but were defeated at Areadiopolis 
by Bardas Sclerus.!*’ 

In the spring of 971,!" at the head of a large and well-trained 
army, John Tzimisces set out on one of the greatest campaigns in the 
history of Byzantine arms. In April, Great Preslav, furiously defended 
by Svyatoslav’s men, was taken by storm. The Russians, fighting des- 
perately. fell back on Silistria (Dristra, Dorystolum) where their prince 
had entrenched himself. For three months packed with heroic epi- 
sodes, the city was besieged, until finally the Russians, overwhelmed 
by Tzimisces’ iron-clad host, terrified by the firc-shooting ships of the 
imperial navy that had appeared on the Danube to cut off their 

‘retreat, and exhausted by famine, gave up in despair. Svyatoslav 
undertook to leave Bulgaria, begging only to be allowed to cross the 
river and to be given some food for the remnant of his army.'° The 
Emperor accepted these terms: in July 971 a treaty was signed 
between the two rulers; the Russian prince pledged himself never 
agam to attack the Empire, Bulgaria, or Cherson, and to fight the 
enemies of Byzantium,!® the Emperor renewed the old trading privi- 
leges of the Russians.!9! After a brief meeting on the banks of the 
Danube,'* the two monarchs started on their homeward journeys: 
Svyatoslay was ambushed by the Pechenegs near the Dnieper rapids 
and slain in battle (972); John Tzimisces returned in triumph to Con- 
Slantinople, where the Bulgarian Tsar Boris I! publicly abdicated his 
throne, Bulgaria was thus annexed to the Empire. In a single year. 
John Tzimisces had restored the Empire's northern frontier to the 
sieaoate from which Asparuch had evicted the Fast Romans three 
miunes earlier. and freed Byzantium from the Russian menace. 
the Once again, after three centuries, the Empire found itsel!. across 
“es a Danube, face to face with the steppes and its denizens. 
honk ae cost it needed now a strong and reliable satellite in the 
leat Khazar Khanate could fulfill this rale no more; it would 
‘fever recover from the blow dealt to it hy Svyatoslav: the Pechenezs 
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eral times nroved themselves treachcrous allies; the Mapyars 

had sell sqsinely looking to Germany for their culture and religion, 

ea oe ‘of Kiev, who now ruled over a vast territory from the 
only Be, to the lower Oka and from the gulf of Finland to the 
Cae iepet could stand between the Empire and the chaos of 
sh al And it was by Christianity alone that Byzantium could hope 
ee his abiding loyalty, For all his inveterate heathenism. Svya- 
vs tg seems, had not the time nor the inclination to unde his 
ails work in Kiev: and all through the tenth century Christianity 
Bs slowly filtering into Rus’ — from Bulgaria especially. through the 
Slavonic translations of the disciples of a yril and Methodius, from 
Rohemia perhaps, where the vernacular Slavenic culture still survived, 
and probably also from Germany and Rome. ‘But it was left to the 
Emperor Basil Il to ensure. with the help Ob his Missionaries and 
diplomatists, the final triumph of Byzantine C hnistianity in Rus’. 

The story of the conversion of Rus’ 1s told at oreat length by the 
Russian Primary Chronicle!’ and briefly by the eleventh-century Arab 
historian Yahya of Antioch,'4 The former, if allowance is made for tts 
peculiar blend of fact and fiction and for probable later interpolations, 
may be used to supplement the latter, and the following picture then 
emerges. In the spring of 988, at the most critical moment of his reign. 
when the troops of the usurper Bardas Phocas stood on the Asian side ot 
the Bosphorus, Basil II was saved by the arrival in Constantinople of six 
thousand Varangian warriors. The timely assistance of these professional 
soldiers enabled the Emperor to defeat his rival at Chrysopolis, This 
expeditionary corps, which was to form the nucleus of the Emperor's 
celebrated Varangian guard, had been sent by Svyatoslav’s son, Via- 
dimir, the prince of Kiev, in fulfillment of an agreement he had con- 
avied with the Empire in the previous winter! For his. military 
sistance Vladimir had been promised the hand of the Emperor's 


“ster, the Porphyrogenita Anna, on condition that he and his people 


oe Christianity. But now that the acute danger was past. Basil II 
eos are hurry to honor an obligation so incompatible with the 
probabilit pean of East Rome. '36 In the summer of 989, in all 
Bras, vice Oubtless to compel Byzantium to send him his promised 
aictaa 3 Nis to the Crimea and invested Cherson, by the 
Princess. ¢2 Wi: , e early spring of 990) the city was his, and the unwilling 
the i - acrificed to the interests of the Empire, was dispatched across 
ielusio Sea. Whether Vladimir became a Christian in Rus’ on the 
agreement with Byzantium, as some Russian sources 
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seem to imply, or whether, as the Primary Chranicie Prohxly rela¢ 
was baptized in Cherson by the local bishop before his edi he 
question to which — in the present writer's view — no mae a 
can at present be given without ignoring or maltreating ee 
evidence. But whichever view is adopted, the role Plaved by ty the 
in the conversion of Russia will appear decisive, and this city, « et 
the focus of missionary work among the northern barbarian: ah 
her captor captive: for after their marriage Vladimir and his i SOE 
bride were escorted from the Crimea to Kiev by members of thie ieee 
clergy, who began to implant Christianity throughout the Rie 
realm, while Cherson was returned by Vladimir {0 the Empire Fa 
new Russian Church was subordinated to the Patriarchate of c : 
stantinople;'!*? Vladimir's act of faith and statemanship linked Rustia 
to Byzantine culture and to eastern Christianity; and the Fast rate 
renee and diplomatists thus peacefully gained for the Byzantine 
ion “ie oe for Europe a territory which in size exceeded the 
= The Byzantine government had all the more reason to feel satisfied 
with the success of its Russian policy, as the situation in the Balkans 
was Tapidly deteriorating. John Tzimisces’ conquests. it seems. had 
been madequately consolidated; outside the main cities of eastern Bul- 
i. domination was never secure, and in the west, amid 
at all si; c soon valleys of Macedonia, seems not to have been felt 
Tsien Me there that, on the Emperor’s death in 976, the sons of a 
P elvis Pinaceae governor, the four Comitopuli, raised the 
a9 nie a * The rebellion became a war of liberation. By 
used avis . past youngest of the four, was the sole ruler of a powerful 
Sad com, Whose capital was first Prespa and later Ohrid, and which 
opeaced ite by i . the century most of the former Bulgarian 
heater Sea and the Adriatic, with the addition of 
OS ey aes 5. a8 well as Serbia. In 997 or 998, Samuel pro- 
‘himself Tsar, and this act, coupled with his restoration of the 
aa hate abolished by John Tzimisces, whose seat was 
my wsdl s at Ohrid, signified his deliberate assumption of the 
MA tee ee ust Bulgarian Empire. 
ipt to deal with Samuel ended in disaster: in 
uring from an abortive siege of Sardica, his army was 
tee verre a pees and slaughtered by the Bulgarians. For 
be a tS: during which the Emperor was occupied in sup- 
» | NOHS of Bardas Sclerus and Bardas Phocas, Samuel's 
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_., eontinued unchecked. By the spring of 991, Basil 11 was 
are cedania, where he campaigned for three years with increas- 
back 10 se ‘ndecisive, success. He was handicapped by having to 
ing, but oe fronts, and his wars in Syria and the Caucasus (995-1001) 
fight < fie Bulgaria na to thrust at Thessalonica and to invade Greece 
ae io the gulf af Corinth, 

spe +1 1001 the Emperor had made peace with the Fatimids and 
was back in Constantinople, free to devote all his carefully nurtured 
ae of mind and body and his military and political genius to what 
2 had come to regard as the main task of his reign. In a series of 
carefully planned and brilliantly executed campaigns he captured the 
sities of eastern Bulgaria, including Pliska and the two Preslavs, and 
advanced deep into Macedonia, seizing fortress after fortress. In four 
years of this ruthless and methodical strategy Samuel had lost half his 
Empire. Any hopes he might have had of saving the remainder were 
dashed in July 1014, when his army was routed in the mountain pass of 
Kleidion (Cimbalongus) near the Strymon valley. Basil had all the 
Bulgarian captives — numbering, it was said, fourteen thousand! — 
blinded, save for one in every hundred who was left with one eye to lead 
his comrades back to the Tsar. At the sight of this gruesome procession 
Samuel fell to the ground in a fit. Two days later, on 6 October 1014, he 
was dead. 

The end was very near. It was hastened by the chaos that engulfed 
the remnant of Bulgaria. Samuel's son and successor, Gabriel Rado- 
mir, was murdered by his cousin John Vladislav (1015). In vain did the 
ney Bulgarian Tsar, like his predecessor, promise obedience to the 
eo Ptperer, Basil pursued his systematic conquest of Mace- 
that ae oe 1018, when the news reached him in Constantinople 
the Emperor : vel had been killed ina vain attack on Dyrrachium, 
AS ad trig by on his last campaign of the War. It was a blood- 
fsseaal ex ap : nt ‘stapes At the gates of Ohrid he received the 
conquered pepe sees late Tsar’s family. After a last tour of the 
Visit to hiliens ae : work completed, the “Bulgar-Slayer” paid a 
him in Coaiesniin a efore the more splendid triumph that awaited 
Athens in her chs A ‘ he offered humble thanks to Our Lady of 

Sr the inst time since the a 
Contry the ie Ghee the Ayaro-Slav attacks of the late sixth 
abe to the southe an peninsula, from the middle and lower 
Sea to ty confines rn tip of the Peloponnese, and from the Black 
of Istria, now lay in the unchallenged possession, 
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or under the sovereignty, of East Rome. In 1018, the three traqi 
sectors of the Empire’s northern front—the Danube, the iin 5 
the sout western approaches to the Caucasus —were more fj Si 
than ever under its sway. In the steppes a favorable balance of Bey 
ssured for the future, and further north the bound] : 
expanses of Rus’ had been brought within the orbit of the iiie 
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FOOTNOTES ON CHAPTER I 


The “Patzinaks” of the Greek sources. 

See the remarks of Polybins on the exposure of ancient Byzantium to attacks by land 
45 ed. T. Biittner-Wobst (Leipzig. 1889), pp, 57-4 and above.ch. 1. 
I The origin, ethnic character and geographical distribution of the Antes still raise some aaa 
questions. The main contemporary authorities are Jordanes, Geticw, v, 32-7 (MGH Aue Sei 
pp. 62 if.) and Procopius, Mixry of the Wars, WIL, 14. 22-20.and VIIL 4, % ed J. Hairy fin if h 
1905), pp. 3541, who regard them as Slavs, ethnically and finguistically related to the Seigy, paig, 


ff iag iv. 


VET : 
former locates them along the Black Sea coast, between the Danube and the Dniester, and iby, 
a 


the Dnieper; the latter mentions them in the region of the Denets, north of the Sea of Azoy Seva l 
different tribes were originally ruled by a non-Slay, powsbly Irantan, minority, but siavicised és 
least in Bessarabia, by the sixth century. Sec G. Vernadsky. Ancien: Russta ( New Haven, 1044) | mi 
sehen pt passim; F, Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (1 : 
yp. 27 

6 “Hist, of the Wars, V1, 29, 1-3; (ap. eit, p. 424). 

SE. Stein, Histoire du Bax- Empire, U1, 210. _ 

*A number of modern authorities sdentily the Avars who migrated to Europe with the Juan-juan 
of the Chinese: J, B, Bury, History of the Later Roman Enpire, 1 (London, 1923), pp. 24-16: G 
Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, pp. 178-9; E Stem, ap. eft, IL, pp. 541-2. In the view of some scholars. 
the distinction made by Theophylactus Simocatta (Hist. VII, caps 7-8, ed. C. de Boor (Leiprig. 
1887). pp. 256 ff. between the ‘truc Avars’ (the Juanjuan) and the ‘pseudo-Avars’ (who ieee 
migrated to Europe) rests on somewhat fragile foundations: sec V. Minorsky, Huatid al- ‘diam 
(Landon, 1937), pp. 447-8; R. Grousset, Lempire des steppes (Paris, 1939), pp. 226-7, For a 
different VIEW, see E. Chayannes, ‘Documents sur les Tou-Kive occidentaux', Sbornik Trusain 
Orkhonskoj Bkspeditsli, V1 (St. Petersburg, 1903), pp. 229-33; C. A. Macartney, °On the Greek 
a ne ms history of the Turks in sales century’, BSO4S, X1 (1943-6), pp. 266-74: see algo 
H.W. Haves! ,. Theophylakts tts Exkurs t s¢ Skythischen Vélker’, B, Xx. pp. : 
A. Rollautr, "Die Awaren’, Sarculum, V (1954), pp. 129-78. REE 

‘Excerpia de legationthus. ed. C. de Boor, 1 (Berlin, 1903), p. 443. 

“On: Justin If's-new policy towards (he barbarians see EF. Stein, Studien sur Geschichve des 


bysaniinischen Reiches, vornehmiich unter den Kaisern Justi fig Canis 
(Stata 1919), pp. 3 i. tant A Kaisern Justinus f/f und Tiberias Conktaniima 


ps 
nid on: =| oan, 


"On the Avar embasky of 565 see Menander, op. cit. p. 446 and the vivid description of 


Corippus, fer lauder Austin, m. lines 231-407 (MGH, a | 
“The Avats”, JR4S, xx, 41889) pp. 7324, ee a er MONO 


On the different | Lee eee 
(nn, pate forms of this name, see J, BL Bury, “The Turks in the Sixth Century", FEHR, Xl 
‘expressing ibaa Some historians believe that the Byzantine government, while 
alliance in 56%: N.H. Baynes Fs Turkish proposals, was unwilling to commit itself (oa formal 
VIF siécie™ Echos Orient Xit 196 TL. pp. 269-70: S. Vailhe, “Projet d‘alliance turco-byzantine au 
1051 (Paris, 1944), pp, 128-9. (1909), 206-14; C. Diehl and G. Marcais, Le monde oriental de 395 4 
accep Wiketcuraue Menander seems to imply that the Turkish offer of duarypia was 
terms of reference and from the fae he nt May de inferred both from the embassy's 
Byzantine envoys on their return fact that ten porters carrying this commodity accompanied the 
ee at | journey from Silzibul’s capital to Constantinople, Ci. N. Y. 
PEAS aye \ ‘orgovlya $eikom v V-VIl w.", VV, ns. 1 (1947), PP- 
















Steenth-century manuscript of Menander in the 
Bpee Boia tx rat dyddou Adyav Mevdvipou, ff, 3-5) 1s 
TooptavOog: “Zur Geschichte der Onoguren™, Unga 

et, P. 328 (2nd ed.), 





dary authorities dealing with these invasions are listed by 
Serbes™, 8, x¥vit (1944-5), pp. 104-10, and by A. 


The Empire and its Northern Neighbors Pa 


Bon. Le Balopennnese bypzaniie (Paras, 1931), pp. 31-2, 

mpyisy. eced, VA 25; Engl, transl, R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 1860), pp, 432-3. 

wMenander, op. ci. |. pp. 220-1, tp. 476; H. Howarth, "The Avare”, J R48, x0 (1889), pp 
ada-9. |. Hauptmann, “Les rapports des Byzantins avec les Slaves ct lex Avares pendant la seconde 
moiti¢ du WT'sicle”, 8) rv (1927-8), pp. 137-70; P. Lemerie, “Invasions et migrations dans les Balkans 
depuis In fin de 'époque romaine jusqu'au WITT stele", RA, cox (1984), pp, 289-00. 

<Theoph. Simacatta, |, caps. 3-6, ed. C. de Boor, pp. 48-52, Howarth, op. cit, pp, 749-52 

1/Much learned controversy has been aroused by the statement in the Chronicle uf Monemvasic, 
confirmed by a tenth-century schohum of Arethas of Caesarea and echoed in a letter of the 
Patriarch Nicholas 111 (1GR4-1111), that in 587 the Avars and the Slavs conquered and settied the 
Peloponnese, and that only Connth, the Argolid and the astern part of the peninsula remained in 
Byzantine hands after that date. The reliability of this evidence is strongly and convincingly sup- 
ported by P. Charanis (“The Chronicle of Monemvasia and the Question of the Slavonic Settle- 
ments in Greece”, DOP, v (1950). 199-66; “On the Question of the Slavonic Settlements in Greece 
during the Middle Ages”, 8S, x [1949], 254-8), The source references and other works on this 
controversial topic are cried in A. Bon, Le Péiloponnése byraniin, pp. 32-5. See alsa P. Charania, 
“On the Slavic Settlement in the Peloponnesus”, 87, xiv (1953), pp. 91-103. 

HMiracula S. Demetri, Af PG. cxv 1284-93, A. Tougard, De (histoire profane dans les Actes 
erect des Ballandisies (Pa ns, 1874), op. #8 ff. P. Lemerte, Les plus anciens recueils des Miracies de 
Sainr Demétrius, | (Paris, 1979), pp. 130, 134. The Avare-Slav army is here said ta have armved 
before the city walls on Sunday 22 September. in the reign of Maurice. This gives two possible dates 
_ §86 and $97: opinion is divided as to which of these years 1s to be accepted. 

SR, 141. 

The chronology of Maurice's Avaro-Siay wars of 592-602, as reconstracted from the evidence of 
Theophylactus Simocatts, remains confused and controversial, 

ISN H, Baynes. “The Date of the Avar Surprise”, BZ, x1 (1912), 110-28. 

%*Chronican, MPL, Lxxxm, 1056. 

"Chranicon Paschale, |, pp. 719i. (CSHA): Theophanes, Chranographia, |, pp. 3( S58. (ed. C.de 
Boor} George Pisides, Bellum Avaricum, pp. 47-68 (CSHB), and the account of an anoryinous 
eye-witness of the sicge: Tlepi tay adéay “Afapay (A. Mai, Nova Parrum Fahlicihece (Rome, 
1853), V1, pp. 423 ff. see also Jeveri za Builgarshata Istoriya = Fontes Historise Bulgaricae, ¥! [Softa, 
[950], pp. 41-55; and F. Baritié, “Le siége de Constantinople par les Avares et les Slaves en 620°, 5. 
xt [1954], pp. 371-95), he =e 

4 He administrancde imperio, caps. 31, 32, DAL, 1, pp. 146-60. The reliability of Constantine's 
account of the southward migration of the Croats and the Serbs in the seventh century has been the 
subject of a long controversy which is still not finally resolved. However. scholars are increasingly 
inclined to accept this account as substantially true. See the discussions of this problem by G, 
Ostrogorsky (History ofthe Byzantine State, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1968). pp. 14-5, n. 5, F. Dvornik (ip 
Dal, i, pp. M101, 14-16), and B. Ferjancie( Vizantliski Tevori 2a istoriiu naroda Juguslervige. 0 
eau deine 1959), pp. 37-38). 

icephorus, Onure. hist, p. 12 (ed. C. de Boor). | Ale 

Be Mook ar Geach der Onoguren”, Ungar, Jahrhicher, x (1930), pp. 52-90 and the 
bibliography in Byzantinoturcica, 1, pp. 65 ff. (2nd ed.) ae 

ANG: oo. eit,, p. 24, The Onogur ruler who visited Heraclus tn 619 was probably 
Kovat's uncle Organa (Orehan). : 
_ EThe Biche of oh aha of Niki, trans. R. H. Charles (Londen, 1916), p- ue Rovrat 13 
certainly identical with Kurt, who according to the eighth-entury list See discs i vekoue 
for sixty years, i.e. according to V, Zlatarski (Inoriya na bulgarsketa ali Fava prs? sen ihe Hes 
(Sofia, 1918}, |, 1, pp. 84-96, 353-82) from 584 to 642, Cf. S. Runciman, A History of th 
Bulgarian Empire (London, 1930), pp. 272-9. f. A 

73K, M. Seton has tried to prove that “some time after 641-2" the Onogur a ein ete 
bly, one of the sons of Kovrat, or under some other lieutenant, attacked and ri snd the caceine of 
Bulzars in the Balkans”, SP, XXV [1950], pp. 502-43; “The ape Se have failed to 
Corinth by the Onogur Bulgars”, ibid. xxv [1952}, pp. 351-62). His argwinen Ty a the 

Stl sali Ata eictertaess up iayods saa AeSdan Aertel ca “On the Capture of Corinth by 
ji present writer. Ci. their eniticiam by P. Charans, 
ogurs", SP, xxv (1952), pp, 343-50. ~<fiea: ere 
HThe origin of the Khazary, who i the late sixth and early seventh centuries were suDieG © ie 


Western Turks, is still a matter for debate, Cf, D. M. Dunlop, The History af the Jewish Khazars 
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(Princeton, 1954), pp. $40; W. B. Henning. “A Farewell to the Khagan of the Ag-Aguataray”, 
(1952), pp. 501-2 

sient erent occurs in the List of Old Bulgat Rulers, ihe Gireck form Acnapey (“Agpar- 

hrak” in Armenian: sec H. Grégoire; #. xv0 [1944-5], p. LIS, 1, Me used here, as the more familiar. 

#Theaphancs. pp. 356-9 (ed. €. dé Boor}; Nicephorus, Oprsc, hist pp. a5 (ed. ©. de Boor’. 
‘Theophanes places all these events, {he Bulgar “Landnahme” and the foundation of the First Bulgar. 
in Empire, in aM 6171 = 40 679-80: 50 V. Ziatarski, dstor'va. |. 1, pp. M468, 5. Runciman, op. emp, 
37- but J. Kulakovsky (istoriva Vicameit, 1, p. 249) had already drawn attention to a piece of evidence 
(Mansi, x1.617) which shows that the war still continued during part of 681. Cf G_ Ostrogorsky, 
History af the Byzantine State, p, 126, n, 4 

nConteary io WV. Zlatarski, op: cit, |. |, pp. 143-5, who argues that the Slavs entered into a 
contractual agreement with Asparuch, I. Dujore has convincingly shown (°Protobulgares ct Slaves”, 
Sem. Kona. x [1938], pp. 145-54) that they were actually subjugated by the Bulgars. 

#There is same doubt as to where this ceremony took place. According to Nicephorus (p, 42) it was 
in Tervel’s camp oulside the city walls. The Suda. on the other hand, states thal Tervel addressed the 
peopte of Byzantium in the palace of the Chrysotrielinus (more precisely. in the Baciducn: Suidge 
Lendeon. ed, A, Adler, 1, p. 4591. 

*Nicephorus, Gouse, frist. p. 42 states that Justinian Tipfuiry,  qpeoiciollar on aie tied pot 
Aaod dxtane 

“This may be implied from the statement of Theophanes (ed. C. de Boor, p. 374) that Tervel in 705 
undertodk wiei-vis Justiman mira rancor Kal OUT pLyEr 

See the remarks on the Khazaro-Byzantine trade by S. Runciman, in Cemabridge Eronemie 
History, \1, pp. 91-2 | 

£G_ Moravesik, “Proiskhotdenie stova itidniy”. Sem. Koma. w (1931), pp. 69-76, 

oe as lévendes de Constantin et de Methode vues de Byzance (BS, Suppl, |, 1933). 
pp. 159-60, 

“The! Life of St. Abo of Tiffis, deseribing conditions in Khazaria in the second half of the 
eighth century, states: “in terra ila. .muliae sum) urbes et pagi, qui secundum Christ: Ieeem secure 
vivant” (P. Peeters, “Les Khazars dans la Passion de S. Abo de Tiflis”..4 2. [1934], 25 ff. cf. F- 
Dvomik. op. cit. pp. 158-9, 163-5), 

OL Menologion Basiiti Hf Imperatons, MPG, cxvi, (SL, Synaxarium ecelesiae © amspannineprill- 
hanae, ed. A. Delehaye, Propyloeum ad AASS Noverbris (Brussels, 1902), col, 263. 

“G. 1 Konidares, “Al jntpoxdkers Kai dpytemoxomal tof olcoupeyiko® motpiapyeion Kal 
Frakic aiiciw. Terie und Forschungen tur bvcune-neugriechisehen Philalowie, no. 14 (1934), p. 
Too. This is the interpretation given to the “Gothic Eparchy” by V, Mosin (“Enapyia Porting v 
Khazar v Vill-m veke". Trudy /V-go Sjexda Russkikh Akademiteskikh Organizaci| 2a granitse}, | 
(Belgrade, 1929). pp. 149-56, Mosin's conclusions were accepted by G, Mormvesik (Zur Geseh. der 
Onoguren. pp. tA-5). §. Wasiliev (The Gorhs in the Crimea, pp, 97-104), and to a large extent by F- 
egy Ae tionn Pe. aes dian views see G. Vernadsky, “The Eparehy of Gothia”, 
B, xv (199041), 67-76, and V. Laurent, “L'érection de la mét t Adhe ee 
host i a a ee EB 1S A ag ropole d'Athenes et Ie statut cocltsias 
vhCe . . The Aisery of the Jewtsh | en ht 
tise below p. 4, y of the Jewish Khazars, pp. 116-70, 

“There are two classe texts showing the predominance of the Slavs in the Peloponnese in the 
eighth century: (1) Constantine Porphyrogenitus states that in 746-7 éa(/éafhciny ete jain ae 
vipers fipfape: (De thematihus, p 91 ed. A. Pertusij for the term tofidageny see A. Bon. Le 
Péloponnése bvzaniin, p. 290m. 1, (2) between 723 and 728 Willi eh eae ie coaaih ca iie oe 
tay Pabelibeid aiaeie Wt WiSscisGade ery Lc Lace bald, Bishop of Eichstiitt, on his. way 
Sirkor sei. ey at Monemvasia, & erty he locates “in Slawinis terra” (Vira 5, Willibaldi, MGI, 
__ Of the immense literature of unequal value that has accumulated since the da 

ta PORAY oo eh: SCRE eae TIS He a nt at rete ys af Pallmerayer 
(d. 1861) on the controversial question of the Slav settlements in Greece the most important works 















are cited in A, Bon, Le Péloponnése byrantin, p. WX. n. hi i ; 

oy ee ae Peloponnese pyearitia, p. Ml. n- 1. Bon himself provides:a cautious and 
. Pre segern all 2g eee 27 ff.) See also Lemerle, “Invasions ¢1 migrations”, ap. it. 
jeep CU i ila ad Byzantine Commonwealth (Crestwood, N.Y., SVS Press, 1982), 


‘ostanak tema Heiada i Peloponer: Die Entste- 
Vicariedn oy Institue Srpske Akadem- 


the Empire and fis Northern Neighbors F 


ci.) (19521. PP édd-77), the theme of Hellas:was limited to the eastern part of Centeal 
ri Pavel 
nesian theme ueed to be considered to have been created after the Byzantine victor, 


a spe Patras (805) Birt, as Ostrogoreky has pointed out (ee. mt, pp. 71 Mbory ct thw 
over the Slav: ‘: 194. 1 2), the extience oF ths theme betore BOS. restricted no douht ts ihe eastern 


pena re gta can be clearly inferred both from the De acminiseranda imperia, cap.49, DAL, 
part of He PE" nd from the Chronicle of Monemvasia, ed 1, Dujtey (Palermo, 1976), For a mare 
Lp. 22h oh cation of the evidence see RJ. 1H, Jenkins, in DAL i. pp. |MES, 
cautious Lae cde Boor (Leiprig. 1883), p, 504, 
sTheoplee H 1, administranda imperne, capt. 42, DAL Wop. 1824) and i, pp, 14-5. 
pgp ae barbarians who threatened the Khazars and Byzantine Crimea in the fourth 
13 : 


: airy isa matter of considerable dispute Scylitzes, ed. 1 Thur (1973), p. 74, 
decade ot the TN Pr heahanes Continuatus (p. 122, CSA A by implication, that they sat the 
states capt however, been pointed out (I, Marquart, Osiewropatiche und ostanarische 
Pechente* is #4 : 1903], p. 28) that in 834 the Pechenegs were still cast of the Volga; furthermore, 
Sereifzige tenes work has shown that Sarkel was situated on the left bank of the Don (M 
eet oe maa souerskaya Arkheciogiva, VI (1900), 130-67); "Khavarsaya Krepost Sarkel”. 
Anannors Acad 1 Se. Hungaricae, vir 1956), 321-41), and this must mean that it was built against 
Acid Arch WE West, Those scholars whe reject the statement of Seylitzes believe in the maim that 
attacks teres in question were either Magyars (C A. Macartney, The Maevars in the Ninth 
4 = (Cambridge. 1930), pp. 74-5) or the Russian Vikings (J. B. Bury, 4 History of the Eaviern 
eat Empire, pp. 414-1 F. Dvornik, Les légendes, pp. 1124; A. Vasiliev, The Goths in ihe 

ini 109 ff.) 
Sire t Maraiers joc. cit: J.B. Bury, op. cit, py 416. f fe 
‘The Khazar envoys to Constantinople about 860 openly professed monotheism: se Vite ies 
stanting, cap. &: Constanfinus et Methodius Thessalonicerses Fontes, ed. F, oobi gat eee 
(Zagreb, 1960) (Rado Srarosiavenskog Mnstitaia, iw, p 109. B. Dyornik, fas tegences, p10: 
Moreover, the Khan himself told the Byzantine envays “we differ from you on this pour alone you 
glorify the Trinity and we worship one God, having received the Books” (Vira Conatantint, asi 
ed: Grivec and Tomsie, p. 112; Dvornik, ap. cif. p. AG 1). Yet the same Kharar envoys said to if 
Emperor: “the Jews exhort us to embrace ther faith and their tradrians, but the maretene q 5 
other hand. , urge ws to accept their belicts” (ibid. cap. 8, ec. Grivec and Tomsit. p.)0% Dvorur, 
op, eth 358 ie 
* tAbon ma (The Hebrew Correspondence”: see Dunlop, op, ! 
Hinin-ar-Rashid (76R-f) ( Mas‘udi, Les prairies d'or, trans. ©, Barbier 
[BGS], p. &), 
rine eeu conversion to Judaism seems to be limplied ina passage of the Life of St Aber of 
Tiflis, where the Khazars are described a4 being in the late eighth century aeent ieaetit as 
leper nullam habent, nisi quod unum Deum creatorem norunt” (P- Peeters, Of. pit ee pes 
hee valu [Gazari] circumncisa est, etomnem Judaismem abservat.” Druthmar, Exp 
tthoaim, WPL, cv 1446. Celt tee 
“The present writer cannot hence, without the above qualification’, accept F elediinn 
ment (Les légendes. p. 171) that the Khazars already professed Judsism i mai aa (The Date 
mission, and agrees, with the same qualifications, with the conclusions af Gh, wi (ferent view 302 
aed Conversion of the Khazars to Judaism”, 8, xv [1940-1]. 76-86), for ae) 
nlop, op. cit, pp. 195-6. 
“Via Const. cap, 11, trans. F. Dvornik, Les égendes p. 370. een 
"The two homilies preached by Photius on this occasion, for al their sjesgaeesg rs 37: se 
‘BNE a vivid impression of the city’s anguish in the summer af RéO; Miller, F bridge Mass, 1958) 
the translation and commentary by C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius (Cam hinne “jon ruasisehen 
Pp. 74-100, CE the brief but clear analysis of the sources in G, Laehr, sia ou Vasiliev, The 
Reiches (Hist, Stud. 189, Berlin. 1930), pp. 91-5, and the very full aeegunt °° 
Pei Attack cart Consiantinaple in 860 (Cambridge. Mos Rhos is attested as curly as 
B30: 4, Presence in Constantinople of an embassy from si sioeteenlagnts 
vei: anoles Bertiniani, MGH Seript, 1, p, 434. Ch. A. Vasi ev, fea Py Istana, 1eled. 
une Me Atabic sources on the Rus see V. Minorsky, Pe ome.co 
eat Viking colonization of the jower Don and Azoy areas jets at the 
‘Present writer believes that Viking bands had very probably Faas 
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early ninth century, but finds it hard to accept the vew of Vernadsky (Ancent Russia, pp. 27R-R6) 
and Mokin that the Norsemen built an organized and powerful state in this area: see the fyi) 

discussion in Mosin, “Varyagorusskij vopros”, Slavia, x (1931), 109-36, 343-79, 501-37; “Napal,, 

Rust Normany vy vostoéno) Evrope”, AS, 11 (1931), 33-58, 285-307, 

On this route see D, Obolensky in Das, 1 pp. 18-6) (with bibliography). 

“The Ruan Primary Chronicle (Povest’ Prenennvih Let), ed. D. Likhatey and V Adrianovas 
Peretts (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950). . pp. 18-19 English trans. by 5S. Ho Cross ang (), Pp 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 59-60. This will be subsequently cited ag Je 
Russian Primary Chronicle and the English tranglation of 1953 as “Cross-Sherbowitz.” 

The much-lebated question as to whether the Russian atiack of 860 was launched from Kiev or 
from the Azov region is discussed by A. Vasilicy (op. cif, pp. 169-74), whose arguments in {aver af 
Kiev seem to the present writer convincing. 

"Theoph. Cont. cap. 33, p. 196 (CS AB). 

Photius, Apistodse, PG. cu, TET (ad. "Pic, . Ev ieyedov Eoutobs oi npoEtvay rie! 
tycatootroavres), : ' 

“Theoph. Cont, cap. 97, pp. 342-3. Cf, DR 493. 

“For the probable coexistence, and possible blending, of the Byzantine and the Roman rites in 
Moravia, sce F. Dvornik, The Slavs, rheir eerily History and Civilization (Boston, 1956), pp. a5 
t66-7; F. Grivec, Konstantin und Method, Lehrer der Slaven (Wiesbaden, 1960}, pp. 179-84. 

“According 10 P. Mutaftiev, /storiya nd bilgarskiva narod. 1 (Grd ed.. Sofia, 1948), pp. 17126, the 
country round Ohrid and Prespa was part of the Bulgarian realm by 842. 

"Oi de Baldyaper . wal Xpurtiavel pevioba Kai Grataétteciar rel Bacwel cal “Peaator fricavie: 
Georgius Monachus, p. 824, 19-20 (CSR) nee 

*The date of Boris’ baptism —864, and not, as WV. Zlatarski (#teripa, 1, 2, pp. 27-31) and S 
Runciman (Firs) Bulgarian Empire, p, 104) believed, 865—was cstablished by A. Vaillant and M. 
need delete conversion des Bulgares.” Revue des Enudes Slaves, xm [1933]. 5 if), 
urges shasta stage mee seagplinhad vitt (Sofia, 1961), 59-99. CF. LL. Dujteyv, “Au 

ndemain de da conversion | > bulgare, l'ép satis”, Avs ; ae 
‘a (1951), 211-26 peuple bulgare, l'épitre de Photius”, Mélanges de Science Religieuse, 
Fhe socal pest MPL, Cx, 978-1016; Fontes Historioe Builgaricae, vu 
dic bulpaticche Geschenees pe Responss Nicolai I. Papae ad Consulta Bulearorum als Quelle fi 
1999). te 348 Geschichte”. Festschrift cur Peter des Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs, \(Vienna, 
*: irae. - -diversa eeauienmt eens, munera post MuNcra numerosa Mmiltentes, et sophistica ei 
Kovker sang ocrad Sera te co 
=e rN en a SIS Tne i : i : 
bridge, 1948). pp. 91-181, 151-8 ee se nena Soham tCane 
Slave Tree ink, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, pp, 18-22, 124-9, 249-53; The 
peabigi lace ( ty History and Civilization, Pp. 170-4, ALP. Viasto, The Awry af the Slavs into 
rps . ea eset 1970), pp. 26-113. 

‘ans and redoemed by a Ick Mecha, disciples who were sold inte slavery by the Moravi- 
By ¢ redoemed ya Byzant mene envoy in Venice shows; see S. Runciman, op. crt. p. |25, 
_ Flararski, Istoriya, |. 2. pp. 145-51; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine , 

“The Cyrillic script which, except in Onan ahi vafine Byzantine State, p. 235.0. 1. 
considered by most present-day eat tans Dalmatia, rapidly supplanted the Glagolitic, is 
pies in Bulgaria to adapt Greek 2 ae ries Ha neve resulted from an attempt by Methodius’ disci- 
priority of Glagolitic and Cyrillic may, bead en cette iongue. The question of the relative 
ea ere eae eer be considered an open one. Foran attempt to 
ond ily Of Cyrillic, ee E. Georgiev, Slavvanskaya pisinernasi de Kirilla i Mefoata (Sofia. 
opeloN te at eee cite der theren sidslawischen eraturen (Leipeig. 108), pp. $7 f.: 8. 
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nischort Philologic, X*)); Fontes Historiae Budgaricae, vn\(\961), 185-84; ef. V, Zintarski 
. io 
, 402-12. : 
foray, panes Primary Chronicle, ed. Likhatey, (, p. 20; trans, Cross-Sherbowitr, pp. 60:1. The 
ate wed Chronicle, on the other hand, attributes the capture of Kiev jointly to Igor, Ryunk's 
or pase Olew Igor playing the leading role) Nevrorodskava Pervaya Leiopis, ed, A, Nasonov 
qm al it r 4 
‘Leningrad, 1950),.p. ly. ? 
Be nieper rapids and ther Scandinavian and Slav names cited in the De ontnisiranan 
On ae 9), see DAT. 1. pp. 58-60, and L, Obolensky in DA, 1, pp. 38-82, and the Soviet 
se a to chapter 9 of the DAl, ed. G. Litavrin (Moscow, 1989), pp, 291-332 
cite history of this controversy, see V. Motin. “Waryago-nisskij vopros', Slavia, x( 1931), 
Me 3479. «()|-17: A, Stender-Peterson, Vorarigica (Aarhus, 1953), pp. +20; H Paszkiewser. 
SS eat of Russia (London, 1954), pp. 109-132; DAI. 1 pp. 20-3, | | 
| f or a classic exposition of the “Normanist” view, see V. Thomsen, dhe Relations between 
a Russia and Scandinavia ane tie Origin of the Russian State (Oxford, 1877), The “antic 
vormnaniat” the ory was until recently chiefly championed by Soviet historians: see, in particular, A 
Be nicce Kievekaja Rus, 4th ed. (Moscow-Leningrud, 1944), pp, 750 fi; V. P, Surin “0 
mee | sovremennoge normanivma,” Foprasy Istorii. vin (1960), 65-93, CE “Varangian 


peta rte 


gurbemcstl | formakh 
ieme”, Scande-Slavied, Suppl. 1 (1970). : , 
Soe a Risen text SKE aul is preserved in the Awsstart Primary Chronicle, ed. Likhatey, 
1 pp. 25-9; trans, Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 55-4. The historicity of Oleg’s rau! on Constantinople, 
r uently denied in former times, has been convmeingly established by Ostrogorsky satis see 
Pgheeeen Oleg conire Constantinople en 907", Sem. Kore, xi [1940]. 41-62) and by = in 
(“The Second Russian Attack on Constantinople,” DOP, v1 (1951), 163-225, where the relevant 
ively reviewed). : ; 
wn eThe Fe es wed total exemption from customs, were allotted a special isa = 
the suburban quarter of St. Mamas, and reoeived free board for s1x specie twice a JO08 
ae the normal limit of residence allowed to foreign merchanis in Constantinople. ssritouade-the 
On the question of whether this meeting took place within or outside ee note 38% 
Ayvantine tradition is as ambiguous as in the case of Tervel's investitute pees ie os ly that 
Georgius Monachus (pp. 877-8, CSHB) and Theophanes Continuatus (p. en es ae sa 
the Patriareh visited Symeon outside the city; but eee to Seylitees [D, m 
entertained by the Emperor at a feast inthe Blachernac Palace | ae ics 
"This vee sicily Oeiragorsky (“Aytokrator i Samodriac, Glas, Ee be 
Krénung Syimcons von Bulgarien durch den Patrlarchen Nikolaos Myst as, a a ieeaties 
gree International des Etudes. Byzantines, (Sofia, 1935), |, 275-86), and is sie nee apistlicher Sohn 
(toriva, |, p. 240), For a different view, see F. Délger. “Der reais es SF cea wie 
des byzant, Kaisers”, Shornik Nikov. loc. cit, cael n. |, and mie Me oe Colle 
ewropdische Staotenwelt, pp. 185; 0. 7, and 193, 0. en 
There Are Sore fea tonins extant letters of Nicholas Mystics start tugarriaas va 
affairs, all written during his second Patriarchate (912-25), twenty-eight 55.297 Greek text and 
Symeon; MPG, Cx, 40-196; Fonies Historiae Bulgaricae, \\" ees i973), pp. 16-214. Zia- 
English trans. by RH, Jenkins and |G. Westerink (Waskingion, D.  Umarvereniva, Nawkin i 
tarski provides a detailed commentary on them in Sharnik 2a agian = ata th 
Katizmina, x (1894), 372-428, x1 (1894), 3-54, xb (1895), 121-211. Ch GNM a sect,” 
"Ep. §, MPG, cxi, 45-56. CI, F. Délger, “Bulgansches Zartum WN = ayeant u. od, europiiische 
Actes du [° Congres International des Etudes Byzanimes, \ bine & £9 
Magrerwelt, p. 147), 
MED, 8, MPG, exi, 64; Ep. 5, Jenkins-Westerink, pp. 26-39, es tien 
Leo the Deacon, p..123 (CSHB; altoxpatope Env tov sepa at 
Nicholas Mysticus, Ep. 18, MPG, CXl, 125. Ep. 19, MPG EXE 0). 7 skins. Westerink, 
Georgius Mon, pp. 900-1; Theoph. Cont. pp. 405-9 ScyNtes PP oo  auctes Romanus’ 
PR. (21-30, CES. Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus (Cambnige, a 
‘Speech to Symeon. | 
“Ep 31, MPG, cx, 188-96; Jenkins-Westerink, pp. 20720 es asa od, w65-6; Feles 
"According to Romanus Lecapenus (£pisiolae, ed, Sakkelton, © Roviydpay Kai “Popoiwy, 
‘aricae, Vili, 1961, 298) Symeon entitled himself ‘uae son: Evpeww ev Xexoltal 
den bulla has been discovered with the simple IMFTP YT. "i vigaay, 3506. 
2c] “Popediy [sick T, Gerassimov, Bulleria de Pimstitut Arch’ 
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The date of the foundation of the Bulgarian Patriarchate provides a difficult problem: j1 was 
bly established by Symeon, and doubtless after the death of Nicholas Mysticus (15 May 924). 
gee § Runciman. Firs! Bulgarian Empire, pp. 163.0. 2and 174. 

m OR, 612, Sere 

mF, Dilger, “Der Bulgarenhersscher als gcistlicher Sohn des byzant. Kawers,” Sbornik Nike 
(940), pp. 219-32 f= Biz. vod europ. Staarenwelt, pp. 18-96), G. Ostrogorsky, “Die byzantinische 
Staatenhierarchie,” Sem, Koma, viri (1934), 41-33. 

treSee J. Ferluga, Pizantiske Uprave uv Dalmact (Belgrade. 1957), pp. 68-R6,and Larnrrinistrazs. 
ane bizentina in Dabnacia (Venice, 1978), pp. 165-89. 

MSevlitzes (p. 239) refers to the two chieftans as Bouwtocondis and Poktic: Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus calls the former Bowkrlotc (Oe ad imp ¢. 40, DAs 1 p. 178, 1, 66) in the Hungarian 
tradition he ts Known as Bulscu cf A. Homan, Geseh. des wear. Mitrelaiters, 1 (Berlin. 1940), pp. 
(27-32, 146-7. “Gyula” was, according to Constantine (loc. cit. 51-2), a title and not a proper name. 
Cf. ©. A, Macartney, The Mogvars in the Ninth Cenrury, pp. 117-18. 

Nie admin. imp.c 1, [6-20-and c, 2-8. DAL, 1, pp 48-56. 

“Russian Primary Chronicte, od. Likhetev, 1. p43) n. 9. 285; trans. by Cross-Sherbowite, pp. 
72-3, 

HO. Russian Primary Chronicie |, pp, 34-9; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 73-37; DR, 647, 

“Exemption from customs duties is no longer mentioned. and the Russians were forbidden ta 
buy large silk fabrics higher in price than 50 nemusmara, cl. BR. Loper, “Silk Industry in the 
Byzantine Empire,” SP, xx (1945), 34-5. 

The place and date of Olga’s baptism provide a controversial problem, for while the Russian 
Primary Chronicle (1. pp. 4-5; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 82-3), Scylitves: p. 240 and Continuator 
Reginonis (MGH, ed, F, Kurze, Nahe 170) state that she was baptized in Constantinople, 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus in his detailed account of Olga’s tion in the capital in 967 (Pe 
cerimoniis, pp. $94 ff, CSHB) does not mention her baptism. Acsardtnntt some fieetacan es 
that Olga was baptized in Kiev a few years before her journey to Constantinople (sce G. Vernadsky, 
Kievan Russia, New Haven, 194%, p, 40; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, p. 251, n. 
2). The present writer docs nat accept this view and, together with G. Laehr (Die Anfainee des russ 

Retches, pp. 103-5)and F. Dwomik (The Sava, Their Early Hixiory.and Chvilizarion, pp, 200-1), is 

of the opinion that Olga’s baptism took place in Constantinople. For the most recent discussions of 

this thorny problem, see A.V. Nazarenko, “Kogda zhe Knyaginya (l'ga ezdila v Konstantinopo??”, 
; PPS 30 (1989), pp. 66-84, and D. Obolensky, “Olga’s Conversion. The Evidence Reconsidered,” 
HUS, 12-13 (1988-9), pp. 145-58, : 





1SConinuator Reginonis, pp. 170 172 

IB cerim, pp. 686-10; cf. G. Ostrogorsky, “Die. Hihehe Sissienwierachie® Rens 
vn (1996) 502 porsky bvzantinische Staatenhierachie,” Sem, Avril 
"De admin. imp. ¢. and 1, DAL +, p, 62 and p, 64. 

near ees tea trina fir ea 

iD ceri hid. tb esera y. “Staatenhierarchie,” op. ti, po $2, 

r i _B a; pals ay ch and A. ate an Le teaité contre tes Bogomiles de Cosmas fh at) ; (Py is, 
1945). D. Obolensky, The Bogomils (Cambridge. 1948) parens te Frets (Pent 
sac ie Chronology of the next three years is confused, as the sourdes give different dates. Thus 





: Sevtitzes (pp. 276-7) ata ‘that Nicephorus invaded Southern Bulgaria in the spring of 
pesca ees die) 7) states that the Emperor marched to the frontier in June 967. The 
fae sige id oot bis iets eee 1 to agree with : ha toe (First Bulgarian 4 : Md re, pp. 303-5) that these 
‘immediately followed by the ; Sire eon ules Ws irk i that Nicephorus’ campaian was 


| Bulga Disgaea Noeeoteciet in view of the 
ven Py the Russian Primary Chronfcle (i, p, 47, Cross- 

PS: Runciman (op. cit. p, 304), M. Levbenka (Ocerki po istorii 
ow ee PP 28-9), and A.D. Stokes (“The Background and 
ER, XL, 94, 1961, 50-7). The 
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Serene cle, 1, pp. 47-8) Cross-Sherbowity. pp. 8-6 
cupnasian PF edayaianeers 1, pp. 48-50, Cross-herbowitz, pp. 86-7. The Russian chronicler’s 
celia Sie second invasion of Bulgana CST} ts, af all the authorities apres, unaccept- 
dating ot Her Scylitzes supplies the accurate date (Scylitzes, pp. 276-2) 
tO ee ee acon, ps lOS } 
jopen the ape ap 108 ff) Seylitzes-Cedrenus, 1, pp. 384-8; ed, 1, Thurn (1972), pp. 288-91, 
itpeo the Deac : . Chronicle (lp. 40: Crose-Sherbowity, pp. #78) falsely describes this battle 
The Russian ales ci G. Schlumberger, | epapée dyzantine @ fa fin ci N° sidche, 1(Paris, 1896), 
aga Russan view ; 
ted ‘isces’ Russian campaign (Apri-tuly 971) has been conclusively estab- 
MoT nV ot en Dic. Chronologie des grossen Feldzuges des Kaisers Johannes Trimiskee 
lished by F- nen BZ, XMXI(1932), 275-92), cf. C.- Gollnar, “Les expéditions byzantines contre ies 


sa ai Tyimisces,” RHSE, nit! (1936), 342-58; H: Grégoire, “La dermeéte campagne Ge 


Trim qeses.” B, x11 (1937), 267-76. fan 
aa les apace Crake (i, p. $l; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp, 8-9) brazenly implies that the 
er i war. Cr the detailed account in G. Schlumberger, ee: His \-3 
epee Primary Chrontcie, |, p- $2. Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 89-90; Dt, oo. 


itLeo the Beacon, pp. 193-6, 


tijbid. pp. 156-7. : 
. Crose-Sherbowite, pp. 96-119. / : 
A I paces end A. Vasiliev (with @ French trans.), PO, xxii 423. The other sourees on 


pnssia’s conversion are cited in G. Lachr, Die Anfiinge des russiscnen Reiches, pp. 10-18. 


WOR, 77. : 
6Qn the Byzantine atte 
cesses to foreigners, eg 
lerad : i hw amen 
Spueees nen by several recent theores, that Viacimirs mie cogil the ies 
of its foundation placed under the authority of the BS a : ae eT EO. ini 
view, been conclusively establisher! by V, Laurent (Aux orgies Era Choe suording 
1939) 719-05), E Honigmann (“The Foundation of the Russian Metropohian © a Rad 
See sources” B xvii (1944-5), 128-62) and M. Leveenko (Vzaimootnasems 
Pn vessels ants age ee gs ie ee he Bulgarian revolt is admirably 

OTe muchdebated problem of the angin and early stages fos si 

discussed by G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzaritine mtare Be " enaredtt, St. Petersburg, 1896, 
“‘Cecaumenus (Sirategicon, cap. 49.cd. B, Wassiliewsky and nee These figures are pred 
p. 18) puts the number at 14,000. Seylitzes. P- 349 at 15, 


ably exaggerated; cf G. Ostrogorsky, op. lh P. 310, nm 1. 
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CHAPTER Il 


RUSSIA’S BYZANTINE HERITAGE* 


The title of this essay! might seem to suffer from the measure of 
ambiguity attached to the term “heritage.” A heritage, bequeathed in 
the past, might still be possessed by its recipient; or it might have 
subsequently been lost or abandoned. “Russia’s Byzantine heritage” 
might thus mean either a quasi-permanent, and still existing, mgre- 
dient of Russian culture, or a set of influences formerly exerted upon 
| Russia by Byzantium which can no longer be detected at the present 

time. In theory this distinction is somewhat artificial. for on the plane 

of history no important element in a country’s past is ever completely 

lost, and, if we assume that the “Byzantine heritage” was once an 
essential factor of Russian culture and if no trace of this heritage were 
apparent in that culture today, we could not for this reason deny a 

priori that the influence of Byzantium continues to condition the his- 
torical background of present-day Russia. In practice, however, the 
‘distinction has its importance; and it is implicit in the contrast 
between two methods by which the problem of “Russia's Byzarttine 
heritage” is sometimes approached today, There are those who, start- 

ing from the present, try and work back to the past: there is much tn 
| contemporary Russia that seems unfamiliar and puzzling to the mod- 
teal etn Western observer — ideas, institutions, and methods of govern: 
pee ee ‘Ment that seem to run counter to the basic trends of his own culture, 

ind so, wishing to understand the origin and meaning of theve BTN 

‘phantoms, he is tempted to single out those which appear to him mos 
Striking and to trace them back as far as possible into Russias 1h 
history. Our observer could scarcely fail to remark that & strong dose 
of Byzantine influence is a feature that distinguishes the medieval BS: 
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tory of Russia from that of western Europe; and if, furtherm Ore, his 
reading of East Roman history will have suggested to him some traits 
of similarity between the institutions of Byzantium and those of Soviet 
Russia, he will be inclined to conclude that the similarity is a proof of 
historical filiation. The other method implics a reverse process, from 
the past towards the present: a study of the culture and instit utions of 
the Byzantine Empire leads to an analysis of the precise character of 
the influence of Byzantine civilization on medieval Russia: the mast 
important features of this influence are then singled out, and an 
attempt is made to trace them down the centuries in order to discover 
how long they remained an effective ingredient of Russian culture. 
nN scems to me that both these methods are unsatisfactory, The 
first is based on an essentially unhistorical approach which comes 
to begging the whole question and generally results in biased and 
nous judgements of value passed on both medieval Russia and Byzan- 
tum. The second method conceals dangers of a more subtle kind: if 
one Concentrates mainly upon those aspects of medieval Russizn cul- 
ture which are regarded as a by-product of Byzantium. abstracting 
them from the wider context of Russian history, there often results a 
certain lack of proportion, facts of secondary importance being given 
undue prominence and vice versa. This approach, moreover, is partic- 
ularly open to the danger, from which historians are never totally 
immune, of confusing a derivation with an explanation, of forgetting 
that any set of circumstances or events can never be fully understood 
execpt in the whole context of its own development, and of falling 
prey to what Marc Bloch called id EONS paren 
jai De malate. has called idole des origines.2 

Pie ba eae approach to the problem of Russia's Byzan- 
| “o,_lus exclude any endeavour to “read back” any 
features of contemporary Russian culture to a hypotheti anti 
Prototype, and any atte i oe ee 
ns aiempt (0 isolate the Byzantine features of Rus- 
sian medieval culture fror ‘ : | 
ie ae Om the whole context of Russian history in 
order to follow their development and forty 1 
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Russia's Byzantine Heritage “7 

An attempt to approach the problem from all these angles would 
far exceed the scope of an essay, whose aim can beno. ture than to 
suggest & Tew general topics for reflection, These topics mught be 
expressed in the form of questions: how far can Russian history be 
adequately studied with special reference to the history and culture of 
the Byzantine Empire? What would be the implications of such a 
study from the wider field of view ol European history? And these 
two questions bring a third one in their wake, which, however, briefly 
and inadequately, must be answered in conclusion: what is the specific 
nature of Russia’s Byzantine heritage? 

] believe that today, at least in those countnes where scholarship is 
free from the control of the State, we are witnessing a reaction against 
the nationalistic interpretation of history. It can no longer be reasona- 
bly claimed that the history of any single nation of the modern Euro- 
pean world can successfully be studied in isolation from the history of 
other countries. Those who would wish to apply the notion ot the 
modern sovereign state to the writing of history may paint a flattering 
and idealized picture of their own nation’s past, but it would be a 
picture bearing but little resemblance to reality, Professor Toynbee 
has convineingly argued that the national state is not “an intellig: ble 
field of historical study” and has illustrated this thesis with special 
reference to the history of England. In his opinion, the history of an 
individual nation becomes fully intelligible only if studied as part of a 
larger whole, a society or a civilization. In the case af English history 
this civilization is Western Christendom.’ | 

Now it seems to me that to illustrate the truth of Professor Toyn- 
bee’s thesis, Russian history is an equally good test case, and that the 
results, if we apply here this method of investigation, would be no less 
revealing, If we survey the course of Russian history the following 
episodes might be taken to represent its main chapters: (1) the a 
sion of the Russians from Slavonic paganism to Byzantine ae 
ity, which began on a large scale in the late tenth century: “ - 
Mongol yoke which lay on most of Russia from 1240 to 1480, (3) t = 
growth of the religious nationalism of the sixteenth-century Bee 
autocrats, exemplified in the formula “Moscow the Third Rome; . 
the ecclesiastical schism of the Old Believers im the seventh decade : 
the seventeenth century; (5) the Westernizing reforms ol See 
Great in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, (6) ead : 
reforms of Alexander II in the seventh decade of the nineteenth cen 
tury; (7) the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
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It should not be difficult to show that each of these chapters illys- 
trates Russia's close dependence on the outside world: for none of 
them is fully intelligible unless we view it against the background of 
one or stveral cultures more extensive than Russia herself. (i) The 
conversion of the Russians to Christianity was an event which united 
the scattered tribes of the Eastern Slavs into a single state, linked to 
Byzantium by a common religion, and made that state a member of 
the Christian community of nations. (11) The period of Mongol domi- 
nation is generally regarded—and with some justification—as that of 
Russia's “withdrawal into the wilderness.” Yet Russia was then a 
dependency of a Turko-Mongol Empire which was affiliated to the 
cultural centres of central Asia, and the Golden Horde has left its 
mark on Russian history: nor was Russia's isolation from Europe in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as complete as is commonly 
supposed: western and south-western Rus’ were then part of a 
Lithuanian-Polish State, closely associated with western Europe by 
religion and culture: the cities of north-western Russia were commer- 
cially linked with Germany through the Hanseatic League: while 
Muscovy itself, the most segregated part of Russia, was in those cen- 
turies opened to a fresh flow of cultural influences from Byzantium 
and the south Slavonic countries. (iii) The great imperial dream of the 
sixteenth century and the attribution by Russian clerics to the Tsars 
of Muscovy of religious pre-eminence throughout the world were 
partly due, no doubt, to factors of Russia’s own history: national con- 
sciousness and pride were intensified by the territorial expansion of 
Museovy in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries and by the 
liberation from the Tatar yoke in 1480, But the new Russian imperial- 
ism Was also powerfully stimulated by the growth of diplomatic rela- 
ons with the powers of central and northern Europe and by the 
claim of the Muscovite rulers, consciously formul tet he late fif. 
etal ost. i gio suse Cl y rmuia | in the hate af 
Seni century, (0 those remaining lands of their ancestral “patrimony 
which formed part of the Lithuanian-Polish State. And it is significant 
that the stimulus which created and justified the doctrine of “Moscow 
the Third Rome” came from outside: Byzantium had fallen to the 
tampering with the purity of the 
the Latins the detestable Union of 
+ long ago lapsed into heresy; the Second 
vas In the hands of the infidels: the Imperial 
by every right on Moscow, the Third Rome: 
not be.” So argued the ecclesiastical panegy- 


Turks—a just punishment for 
Orthodox faith and signing with 
Florence; the First Rome had lo 
Rome, Constantinople, was 
mantle should now fall 
“and a fourth there will 
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dsts of Holy Russia in the sixteenth century. It is surely remarkable 
that this extreme glorification of Russian religious nationalism was, in 
one of its aspects, a by-product of an event of world-wide im 
portance — the fall of Byzantium —and that the formula which Sus 
tained it was, it would seem, derived from political ideas current in 
fourteenth-century Bulgaria." Finally, the doctrine of the divinely 
ordained and universal monarchy, which gave religious justification to 
the theory of “Moscow the Third Rome,” political significance to the 
imperial coronation of Ivan IV in 1547, and ecclesiastical sanction to 
the creation of the Patriarchate of Moscow in 1589, can be traced 
hack in direct line of ascent to the Byzantine theory ‘of the Christian 
Empire, adapted from the political philosophy of Hellenism in the 
fourth century of our era. 

(iv) The great religious schism at the seventeenth century, due to 
the revolt of the “Oid Behevers” against the liturgical reforms of the 
Patriarch Nikon, was in one sense the result of Russian national 
exclusiveness: the Old Believers on the stake and in the Tsar's torture 
chambers were convinced that they were suffering and dying for the 
ideal of Holy Russia, where alone the true faith shone as ese ” 
the sun. This, indeed, would seem to be the very essence - oe 
separativeness, of deliberate cultural isolation: yet in unis Be oe : 
stimulus came from outside: the Old Believers fought oe ys ee 
unsuccessfully, against foreign iniluences on Russian hte. Mi a = 
servant of Antichrist, would impose on his Church the a 
and liturgical practice of the contemporary Grecks; he ha nea 
himself; “Iam a Russian ... but my faith and religion = h : a 
And the Old Believers preferred to rend the Russian oo of Peter 
rather than accept these foreign innovations. (V) The ij ey ee 
the Great were patently a response to the impact © sect 
pressing on Russia from the West; their purpost Wes naae tein 
Russia’s military machinery, social structure, and e Shao 

accordance with Western institutions and with wean 
technology. (vi) Alexander II's reforms, ee ere Os 
of the serfs, were both a product of Western hberausm Russia the 
quence of the Crimean War; they, too, — evi) Finally, the 
efficient machinery of a progressive Western State- ich it gave birt 
Bolshevik Revolution and the Soviet regime to Wie oo ite ‘a 
were at least in part the product of forces which arose oe ania 
outside Russia: the two corner-stones of the cathe See 

and technology——were borrowed by Russia pete 5; 
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These seven examples, taken from the main chapters of Russian 
history. show quite clearly that at no time was Russia a self-contained 
unit and that we cannot understand her history in terms of cultural 
self-sufficiency. “We have.” to quote Professor Toynbee, “to think in 
terms of the whole and not of the parts: to see the chapters of the 
story as events in the life of the society and not of some particular 
member; and to follow the fortunes of the members, not separately 
but concurrently, as variations on a single theme or as contributions 
to an orchestra which are significant as a harmony but have no mean- 
ing as 50 many Separate series of notes. In so far as we succeed in 
studying history from this point of yiew, we find that order arises out 
of chaos invour minds and that we begin to understand what was not 
intelligible before.”¢ 

Can we discover a larger “whole,” a civilization of which Russia is 
a part and from whose standpoint her history will become intelligible? 

Our survey of the main chapters ef Russian history will have suy- 
gested that at different periods of her history Russia was more or less 
closely connected with Asia, western Europe, and Byzantium. Her 
relations with Asia were maintained through the nomadic and semi- 
nomadic empires which successive waves of invaders from the dawn 
of Slavonic history to the fourteenth century of the Christian era 
established in the Pontic steppes. Some of them — especially the 
Khazars in the eighth century, the Cumans in the twelfth. and the 
Golden Horde in the fourteenth—entered into close relations with the 
Eastern Slavs and undoubtedly affected their destiny. And at least 
twits in her history Russia seemed on the verge of becoming an 
Oriental Empire, with her face and policy turned towards the East: the 

aist occasion was in the tenth century, when the Viking rulers of 
Rus made an attempt to gain control of the Caspian and Caucasus 
regions and when Vladimir of Kiev, before deciding to accept Chris- 
tanity in the name of his people, hesitated for a moment before the 
|B nage g pete eam the second opportunity occurred in the 
ce eae eerie soeny soe Ivan IV of Moscow captured 
hts isles ye aii gi Astrakhan: this double event, 
over the Eurasian Seay in, pa eclneslot be issued 
nitlonak aa st eee steppe, brought about the incorpo- 
cg ee ee NS culture into the new Russian Empire, 
signified the Tsar's assumption of 


, the political heritage of the Tatar 
of expansion towards Siberia and 
of Russia's connections with Asia 


khan, and started Russia’s career 
the Pacific. Yet the importance 
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should not be exaggerated. The recent “Eurasian” school of Russian 
historians, while holding that the whole territory of the Soviet Union 
carms a sub-continent separate from both Furope and Asia, has 
nevertheless laid the main emphasis on the Asiatic, “Turanian,” affini- 
ties of Russian culture.’ It is very doubtful whether much evidence 
could be found to support this interpretation, The Tatars have often 
enough been held responsible for all the sins of Russia, though histo- 
rians are still divided on the question of the extent of the influence 
exerted by the Golden Horde on Russian culture, On the whole, tt 
does not seer that this influence was very considerable.” And we must 
not in any case forget that Russia's conversion to Christianity separ- 
ated her from Asia by a moral and cultural gult which not even the 
thousand-year-long intercourse W ith her subsequent Asiatic rulers and 
subjects was able to bridge. It iS not to the East that we must look in 
our search for Russia's parent civilization, nd 
Does “the West" —the Christian and post-Chnstian countnes of 
western and central Europe—provide a more satisfactory alternative? 
In our survey of the seven main chapters of Russian history, the last 
three, covering the period from the beginning ol the eighteenth San 
tury to the present day, were concerned with the direct effect of iii 
em techniques, institutions and ideas upon Russia. This in itself = 
gests that Russia’s process of “Westernization,” which has progresset 
at an increasing tempo during the past three centuries, has Pere a 
more important and vital factor in her cultural history ae her con- 
nections with Asia. Nor has she been a mere recipient. since the time 
of Peter the Great Russia has formed an inseparable part - i 
European state system; for more than a century she has powerft Y 
contributed to European culture, in hterature and music, in eee 
and scholarship, and in recent years she has re-exported to the Wes . 
in a new and to some extent characteristically Russian form, the creed 


and practice of Marxist Socialism, os 

vet we may hesitate to place modern Russia earn hoe 
the pale of that “Western” civilization which originated in the . en 
territories of the Roman Empire, the ecclesiastical orbit of the 
and the political domains of the Carolingian State, a si he 
extended its influence over the greater part of the inhabite ain 
Resistance and hostility to all forms: of Western chee i 
ingrained in a large proportion of Russians, particularly someti = 
those who have ceased to concern themselves greatly about religion. 
Most educated Russians have long been conscious of a dichotomy 1n 
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their cultural inheritance; as early as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century an acute Russian observer remarked: “We are turning: our 
backs to one another: some of us look to the East, others to the 
West.”? Among the historical and philosophical problems debated by 
Russian thinkers in the nineteenth century none was so constantly 
advanced and led to such passionate searchings of heart as the ques- 
tion of Russia’s status and destiny; was she part of Europe or a separ- 
ate world su generis; should she look to the “West” or the “East?” 
And the ambiguity in Russia's relations with the West was forcibly 
apparent in recent times, when a political creed, a social programme, 
and an industrial technology, all of which are Western in origin, were 
used froma Russian base of operations to criticize and assail the very 
foundations of contemporary Western society. It is also significant 
that the Westernization of Russia in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries created a cultural dichotomy, a drawback from which Mus- 
covy, for all its social disunity, had not appreciably suffered. The 
influence of Polish education and manners in the seventeenth century, 
Peter the Great’s cultural reforms, the assimilation of French literature 
and German philosophy by the intelligentsia, the impact on Russia of 
the Industrial Revolution, the spread of Socialism and Marxism, these 
were practically limited in their effects to the upper class and educated 
minority, The life and outlook of the peasants — the overwhelming 
majority of the population — remained, at least until the twentieth 
century, untouched by these alien importations. In the Russian. vil- 
lages life was lived much as it had been for centuries past. The faith 
and toil of the humble folk, their strong belief in God, their veneration 
of the holy man, the monk, and the pilgrim, the annual cycle of work 
and prayer, their legends, costumes, and folk-songs, these had not 
altered very much since the dawn of Russian history. It may be said, 
ee 
nobiles, technicians, and the intelli by «hese tale pe theme 
Narn Reaches cei ch at ca em & commopoli- 
‘aiih his faith i ai ac co the native culture and even 
Hesoihiae Fina ie mon He Vtes of the modern West; and, on 
Sean Sea eee the peasants who continued to live in 
strict accordance with the rules and ethos inherited from their remote 
ancestors, It would thus seem impossible to regard Russia as an off- 
i or # part of modern “Western” civilization; for even during the 
ast two centuries, when Western influences in Russia were at their 


gest, some important aspects of her life and history cannot be 
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explained m terms of this crvilization. 
ft will be noticed that our attempt to discover a larger cultural unit 
in whose terms Russian history may become intelligible has so far 
heen reduced to a search for a culture which has exerted a sufficiently 
profound and lasting influence on Russia to deserve to be considered 
a4 Russia's parent civilization. This method of investigation will prove 
helpful if we shift our attention once more to the medieval chapters of 
Russian history, There can be no doubt that the influence of Byzan- 
tium on Russian history and culture was far more profound and per- 
manent than that of the Turko-Mongol hordes and more homogene- 
ous than that of the modern West. Russia owes her rehgion and the 
greater part of her medieval culture to the Byzantine Empire, both 
directly, through her connections with Constantinople in the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and indirectly, through the Slavo-Byzantne 
schools of tenth-century Bulgaria. Much has been written of late on 
the remarkable and precocious culture of Kievan Rus’, but there is 
still scope for an essay which would fully reveal the extent to which it 
was indebted to the civilization of East Rome.! The eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, | would suggest, might prove particularly suited to 
such an investigation: Byzantine civilization was then in its prime, its 
attractive power still at its height; Russia was a young and growing 
nation, with no heavy burden of inherited traditions, no yery rigid 
view of herself or her neighbors: such conditions breed tolerance and 
favor intercourse and could reveal, from behind the often obstructive 
screen of later importations, some salient features of her original cul- 
ture, Such an essay might well be devoted to an ilhistration of Mr. 
Sumner’s comprehensive formula: “Byzantium brought to Russia five 
gifts: her religion, her law, her view of the world, her art and writ- 
ing.”!! The spread of Byzantine Christianity to Rus in the tenth cen- 
tury, the growth of the young Russian Church under the leadership 
of Constantinople, and the first flowering of Russian monasticism 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; the introduction into Russia of 
Byzantine law—which was an extension of Roman law — and its 
fusion. and sometimes clash, with the customary law of the Eastern 
Slavs; the radiation of Byzantine art of the Macedonian and apie 
nian periods to Russia, where it achieved some of its greatest ne 8 
and informed the first native schools of architecture and panne. sana 
adoption by the Russians, mainly through Bulgaria, of the quan’ 
alphabet and vernacular literature, a gift from Byzantium W : 
enabled them at the dawn of their Christian life to produce works 0 
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literature which rank high in the history of their culture; and finally, Russia’s parent civilization remains the “intelligible field” for the study i 
the question of how far the Russians in the Kiev period assimilated of Russian history: There can be no doubt that a strong influence of | 
“the thought-world of East Rome”!? — an important but difficult Byzantine culture can be observed in all sections and classes of Rus- \ . 
question, where generalizations and hasty conclusions are especially sian society, at least until the second half of the seventeenth century. . eit ti’ eee 
dangerous: these are some of the problems that would be faced in Two examples may suffice to illustrate this fact, In the early sixteenth Bin) iN eee 
Such E aEY century an authoritative spokesman of the Russian Church wrote: “By Hein | -F oar 
A much-needed essay could also be written on the second and nature the Tsar is like all other men; but in authority he is like the frre RL 
more imperfectly known phase of Russia's relations with Byzantium, Highest God!" this delinition of the functions of the sacred and uni- . see al 
the period between 1250 and 1450. And here two awkward questions versal Autocrat, so cha racteristic of the Byzantine conception of impe- | jolla: ante 
arise: did Russia really “lapse into barbarism”! for two centuries after rial sovereignty, reads like a sentence from the pen of Constantine | a) ee 
the Tatar invasion? and how far did the Mongol yoke seal her off Porphyrogenitus ar Eusebius of Caesarea, And in the second half of | a oe 
from the civilizing influence of the Byzantine world? It Is not easy to the seventeenth century the Archpriest Avvakum, who suffered death | Ml 
answer these questions precisely, but it may be suggested that the pol- on the stake for refusing to accept the practice of making the sign of | oe) 
itical catastrophe of the Mongol invasion did not break the continuity the cross with three as against two fingers, and reciting the triple as | 
in Russian culture nor substantially interrupt the flow of Balkan influ- against the double Alleluia, and who exhorted his numerous followers mr 
ence into Rus’: the latter, indeed, grew particularly strong in the four- to sacrifice their lives rather than accept the reforms of Nikon, signi- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; the new literary trends and the theory fied his faith in the following words: “T hold to this even unto death, 
and practice of contemplative monasticism, two characteristic features ag | have received it... .1t has been laid down before us: let it lie thus 
of those centuries of Russian history, were imported from Byzantium, unto the ages of ages.”'? Thus did a Russian parish priest, in his herote | ig . 
Mount Athos. and the Balkan countries; while, in the field of art, the refusal to countenance the slightest deviation from the gacred wholeness | aS 
oo school of painting of Novgorod in this period was pro- of the liturgical practice, echo the words of the Byzantine Patriarch Me § een 
foundly influenced by the last great phase of Byzantine art, in the age Photius, who wrote eight centuries previously: “Even the smallest neg- iy 
mee epgsca | lect of the traditions leads to the complete contempt for dogma.” ! 
__ It will be observed that the influence exerted by Byzantine civiliza- But, for all this persistence of Byzantine traditions, there was | 
fon on Russia between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries was already much in late fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Muscovy that is aa. 
markedly different in character and scope from the impact of western indicated a parting of the ways. It is often argued that, after the fall al 13: “e- 
Europe alter the middle of the seventeenth century: the latter, we have the Byzantine Empire and the marriage of Ivan III with Zoe Palaco- eg), 
cea, split Russian society inte two and created a gulf between the logina in 1472, Russia consciously took over the political heritage of ih At) Se 
ruling and educated minority on the one hand and the peasantry on Byzantium and that the theory of “Moscow the Third Rome,” erected Saar > 
the spaeal Byzantine influence, which spread to Russia through the in the following century as an ideological superstructure on these SS 
medium of Christianity and the channel of the ruling class, was often events, represented the final triumph of Byzantine influence in Russia, 
rhe Lait = sb sections of. society; but filter down Yet tt 1s difficult to accept this conventional picture s a ae eat! 
de ities the hole a yee the Middle Ages it pervaded in varying century Russia, Byzantinized afresh, absorbing and con wept = 
aise vie S Russian society from the prince to the peasant. tural and political traditions of East Rome. Of course, there can be no 
leaving practically no aspect of Russian life untouched.!5 doubt that some Russian ideologues welcomed the theory that the 
‘We may thus conclude that Russia's parent civilization was the seat of Imperial sovereignty had migrated to Moscow after the fall of 
peetaais Culture of Fast Rome, in whose terms Russian cultural his- Constantinople, But the political implications of the doctrine of 
Reve pea intelligible at least until the middle of the fifteenth cen- “Moscow the Thitd Rome” do not seem to have been taken very 
ee moment the task of defining and describing seriously by the Tsars of that time.'? All the attempts made by the 





ation. we must consider how far, after the fifteenth century. diplomatists of the Catholic West to entice the sixteenth-century Tsars 
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nto an alliance against the Turks were ignored in Moscow, and while 
Pope and Holy Roman Emperor, and the Greeks themselves, were 
dangling before their eyes the glittering prospect of @ victorious entry 
into Constantinople and the dream of an Orthodox Empire uniting 
the power of the Third Rome with the historical inheritance of the 
Second, the Muscovite milers turned a deaf ear to those blandish- 
ments, and, sheltering behind the modest but authentic title of “Sover- 
eign of All Russia,” merely claimed the inheritance of the Russian 
lands formerly possessed by their Kievan predecessors. Here, it may 
be suggested, is an early example of Russia's conscious turning away 
from the historical heritage of Byzantium: here, in the wake of the 
Realpolitik of Ivan 11 and Basil If] and Ivan 1V, the Christian univer- 
salism of East Rome was transformed and distorted within the more 
narrow framework of Muscovite nationalism. The really significant 
fact is that the beginning of Russia’s turning away from her Byzantine 
heritage in the late fifteenth century coincided with the growth of her 
connections with the West: Ivan IP's marriage with Zoe was a har- 
binger of these connections: for the niece of the last Byzantine 
Emperor came to Russia from Italy accompanied by a papal legate, 
and the marriage had been arranged in Rome; the relations then 
established between Russia and Renaissance Italy were paralleled by 
the growing Western influences in Novgorod in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, which soon spread to Moscow.” The policy of the Muscovite 
rulers of that time, of Ivan III, Basil 111, and even Ivan IV, has been 
compared to that of their Western contemporaries, a Louis X1, a 
Henry VU, or a Ferdinand of Spain; and it is perhaps true to say that 
in their autocratic policy which relied on a growing national sentiment 
and on the increasing need for a strong centralized state making for 
order, and tn the means by which they pursued it —the struggle with 
the great nobles — they resemble more closely the contemporary 
monarchs of western Europe than the former emperors of East Rome. 
__ We must not, of course, exaggerate the importance of these carly 
connections between Muscovy and the West: until the middle of the 
seventeenth century soldiers and technicians, rather than ideas and 
cena formed the bulk of the Western exports to Russia. 
Morever, between 1450 and 1650, with her Byzantine traditions on the 





a 


wane and Western influences only slowly filtering in, Russia was 





into a world sti generis and fast expanding into a Eurasian 


Le a Her culture, however, in these two centuries of the late Mus- 





1, was still a fairly homogeneous whole and would, | 
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believe, be still partly intelligible in terms of her Byzantine heritage. 
Yet in her history this was a period of transition: for when Russia, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, began to emerge from her “Middle 
Ages,” she started to drift away from her Byzantine inheritance and to 
fall gradually into step with the political, diplomatic, and economic 
life of western and central Europe. 

The rest of the story ig better known and needs no emphasis here, 
save perhaps in one respect. The wholesale and spectacular policy of 
Westernization carried oul by Peter the Great has often obscured the 
fact that he was merely continuing on a vaster scale and in a more 
drastic manner a process which had been gaining momentum in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. About 1650 the manners, liter- 
ature, and learning of the Muscovites began to be strongly aflected by 
the influence of Poland and of the latinized culture of the Ukraine.” 
The cultural dualism which these Western influences created in Rus- 
sian society Was aggravated by the schism of the Old Believers, which 
alienated the various streams of popular spirituality and devotion 
from a now partly secularized ecclesiastical hierarchy; and both these 
rifts —the cultural and the religious — anticipated and prepared the 
profounder gulf between the ruling classes and the peasantry brought 
about by the Westernizing and secularizing reforms of Peter the Great. 

I have already suggested that from the early eighteenth century 
onwards Russia was living, as it were, under a dual dispensation. The 
upper strata of society had exchanged the Byzantine traditions of Mus- 
covy for the education and ethos of the modem West, while the peas: 
antry still clung to the old way of life. Yet elements of the old Byzan- 
tine tradition survived in all classes of Russian society; thus a notable 
section of the Russian nineteenth-century intelligentsia, the Slavo- 
philes, for example, regarded the Orthodox tradition derived from 
Byzantium as their surest bulwark against the encroaching rationalism 
and materialism of Western “bourgeois” culture. Above all, the con- 
tinuing strength of the Byzantine inheritance in modern Russia has 
asserted itself again and again in the form of the Orthodox Chnistian 
faith to which the peasantry and a section of the educated classes lor 
long remained profoundly loyal; and there is no conclusive evidence to 
Suggest that the recent attempts of their rulers to destroy Or sunvert 
this religious allegiance have met with any notable or lasting ania 

Especially, perhaps, the vitality of the Byzantine heritage 1» ene 
manifested in the liturgy, which retains a powerful hold on the min 
and emotions of all those, both educated and untutored, who have 
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not succumbed to atheism or religious indifference, and which is one 
of the greatest and original creations of Byzantine genius. 

This dichotomy in the Russian culture of the cighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries shows that Byzantium, Russia’s parent civilization, 
cannot be regarded as the “intelligible field” for the study of Russian 
history in this period, We have likewise examined, and rejected, the 
possibility that western Europe might fulfill that purpose in respect of 
these centuries. Can any other cultural unit be found to take up the 
role relinquished by Byzantium? 

To answer this question we must attempt a brief definition of 
Byzantine civilization in terms of space and time. A compound of the 
Roman, Hellenistic, and Christian traditions, it can be described in 
terms of the geographical area over which its influence was once pre- 
dominant. Originally limited to the termtories of the East Roman 
Empire, above all to the Balkans and Asia Minor, Byzantine civiliza- 
tion made a thrust northward into Russia shortly before most of Asia 
Minor was lost to Islam. The Balkans and Russia remained its main 
strongholds during the remaiming part of the Middle Ages. Today the 
area occupied by “the heirs of Byzantium” is basically the same, with 
the addition of the territories won for Orthodox Christianity by Rus- 
sia’s eastward expansion; it comprises the European lands inhabited 
by the Serbs, the Albanians, the Greeks, the Bulgarians, the Ruma- 
nians, and the Russians. The history of these six peoples reveals a 
striking similarity which to some extent overshadows their ethnic and 
linguistic differenees; they are united by a common membership of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and by the powerful influence exerted by 
Byzantium on their medieval culture; moreover, they were all sub- 
jected for several centuries to the rule of Asiatic empires—the Balkans 
to the Ottoman, Russia to the Mongol—and on emerging from their 
political servitude succumbed, gradually in the case of Russia, more 
rapidly in the case of the Balkans, to the influence of west European 
ideas and institutions. : 

1 is less easy to define the limits of Byzantine civilization in time. 
Its beginning can be plausibly dated from the first half of the fourth 
century, for Professor Baynes has cogently argued that the distinctive 
elements of this civilization were first brought together into the 
cylin Salat the age of Constantine.” The difficulty of discovering a 
corresponding ferminus ad quem became apparent when we consi- 
dered the case of Russia, where elements of Byzantine culture have 
survived in various forms to the present day, It seems, however, that 
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these elements are too isolated from the other forms of social life to 
allow us ta extend the effective hegemony of Byzantine civilization in 
Russia beyond the beginning al the eighteenth century. In the Balkans 
Byzantine civilization survived longer and, strange though it may 
seem, this was due to the Turkish conquest, No more than the Mon- 
gol rule in Russia did the. Pax Orioemanica in the Balkans undermine 
the Byzantine culture of the subject peoples, In a book bearing the 
sugpestive title of Byzance apres Byzance,” the late Professor lorga 
has shown the extent to which the Byzantine inheritance was kept 
alive among the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire: the 
Orthodox Church, the preciously guarded symbol of their former 
greatness, presided over by the Patriarch of Constantinople, who was 
recognized by the Sultan as the spiritual overlord and temporal chief 
of all his Orthodox Christian subjects** and was thus able at last to 
vindicate his ancient title of “Oecumenical”; the political inheritance of 
the former East Roman Basileis, taken over partly by the Sultans 
themselves, partly by the Rumanian princes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries who steeped themselves in the imperial tradition 
of Byzantium to a greater extent than their Russian contemporaries, 
the Muscovite Tsars; the preservation of Greek literature and Byzan- 
tine learning, fostered in the Danubian courts of the Rumanian 
Demmi and the schools of the Phanariot Greeks in Constanunople — 
this survival of Byzantium under the Ottoman rule is a further exam- 
ple of the astonishing vitality and continuity of its civilization. It was 
not until the late eighteenth century that the East Roman heritage 
began to decline in the Balkans, undermined by Western influences of 
the Age of Enlightenment, and in the early nineteenth century, under 
the impact of the ideas of the French Revolution and modern 
nationalism, occurred what lorga called “the death of Byzantium”. Yet 
even then Byzantine memories continued to influence the new Balkan 
statesmen, and the appeal of Orthodox Chnistianity remained ra 
strong among the peoples of these countries as itdid in Russi 
Our attempt to determine the limits of Byzantine civilization in 
space and time has thus led us to conclude that Russia and the Halkan 
Orthodox countries, which share a common inheritance from Byzan- 
lium and whose history, despite many local differences, 1s similar im 
several important respects, can be regarded as part of one larger cultur- 
al area, It is this area that would appear to constitute the wider 
hi a0 Pra a ce ete ee dea f which Rus- 
Whole”, the “intelligible field” against the background of which Sus 
sian history should be studied. The name “Byzantium civilization’ 's 
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clearly inadequate to describe this field over the whole course of 
medieval and modern history, for, as we saw, the term is not applica- 
ble to Russia beyond the late seventeenth century, nor to the Balkans 
after the early nineteenth, in view of the more complex and hetero- 
geneous culture of these countries in modern times. 

As a term to describe this area 1 would suggest “Eastern Europe”, 
At first sight it has certain disadvantages: the Balkans, from a geogra- 
phical point of view, are in south-eastern rather than im eastern 
Europe; but this argument could be met by observing that the Iberian 
Peninsula, though geographically in south-western Europe, is gener- 
ally included in the European “west™ the criterion in both cases is 
cultural rather than geographical. lt might also seem unjustifiable to 
exclude from eastern Europe a country like Poland, which in certain 
periods of her history has played a prominent role in the destinies of 
Russia and of the Balkans; yet Poland, since the dawn of her Chris- 
tian history, has derived her civilization from the Western, and partic- 
ularly the Latin, world, and her cultural associations with both Russia 
and the Balkans have been far less intimate; indeed, there would seem 
to be a strong case for ineluding Poland in central, rather than in 
eastern, Europe.* 

More serious objections could be raised against the attempt to 
group the modern histories of Russia and the Balkans within a single 
unit, at least after the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Byzantine civilization, still paramount in the Balkans, had already 
ceased to be the “intelligible field” of Russian history. Indeed, in spite 
of the close relations between Muscovy and the Balkan Slavs and of 
Russia's championship, since Peter the Great, of the cause of the Bal- 
kan Orthodox peoples, the two regions would seem to have followed 
divergent lines in their recent political history. Their cultural back- 
grounds, moreover, are far from identical, for apart from the ethnic 
and linguistic differences that divide the Russians from the Greeks and 
both from the Rumanians, the two regions have not always been sub- 

jected to the influence of the same foreign cultures. But any distinction 
between a “north-eastern” and a “south-eastern” Europe, however leg- 
itimate, must not obscure the essential fact that, in so far as their 
culture has been decisively moulded by the influence of Orthodox 
Christianity and Byzantine civilization and the history of their peoples 









‘has, since the Middle Ages, followed a similar pattern (subjection to 
an Asiat yoke, followed by political emancipation and increasing 


), these two sub-areas constitute a single cultural unit, 
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which may be conveniently termed Eastern Europe.?? 

There is, | would suggest, a further advantage in the term “Eastern 
Furope.” and this brings me to my next pot: how far can we really 
speak of a Byzantine, or East European, world essentially different in 
culture and historical inheritance from the Christian countries of the 
Latin and Germanic West? What was, and is, the exact nature of this 
relationship? Questions such as these only emphasize how inadequate 
our knowledge Is of the relations and interdependence between differ- 
ent regions of Europe, particularly inthe Middle Ages. If our discov- 
ery and assessment of Russia’s parent civilization have any meaning, 
this must imply that her cultural inheritance was different in some 
degree from that of the countries of western and central Europe 
whose historical fountain-head was Rome. It is indeed the fashion 
today to emphasive the distinction between the cultures of Byzantium 
and the West, to stress the contrasts between the medieval histories of 
eastern and western Europe. I do not wish to deny or minimize these 
differences, yet there seems to be a real danger of interpreting the 
division between East and West in too rigid and absolute a sense. In 
the first place, we must not imagine that the Roman and the Byzan- 
tine spheres of influence were ever separated by a rigid geographical 
frontier: the medieval history of the Balkan Slavs and the fate of the 
Ukraine between the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries provide 
examples of a close relationship between Byzantine and Western cul- 
tures; while medieval Venice was, in many respects, a Byzantine 
enclave in a Latin world. It is also frequently argued that “the Schism 
of 1054”, which divided Christendom into a Western and Eastern sec- 
tion, forever separated them by the barrier of an odtum theologicunt. 
and that this Schism was itself only a formal recognition of a gradu- 
ally increasing rift between Byzantium and the West which began with 
the very birth of Byzantine civilization. But is this an adequate picture 
and the whole story? For all the theological disputes between Rome 
and Constantinople, the rivalry of conflicting jurisdictions, the differ- 
ences of language, customs, and traditions, in spite even of Charle- 
Magne’s coronation as Emperor of the Romans, there is surely no 
convincing evidence to suggest that, at least until 1054, the majority of 
the churchmen and statesmen of the East and West were not con 
Scious of belonging to one Christian Society. Would it not be truer to 
say that at least on two occasions, at Chalcedon in 451 and at the 


Festival of Orthodoxy in Constantinople in 843, the Byzantine 


Chureh triumphantly asserted against the claims of the Asian creeds — 
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Monophysitism and Iconoclasm —its basic heritage, Roman, Hellenis- 
tic and, as it proved, European? The often bitter contentions between 
the First and Second Rome are more suggestive of a fraternal rivalry 
for the supreme position in Christendom than of a strugele between 
two alien crvilizations. But we can perhaps go even farther, and ask 
ourselves whether the consciousness of a united Christendom did not 
survive the very Schism of 1054. The episcopate of Fast Rome might 
have detested what it regarded as Latin mnovations in the fields of 
dogma, ritual and ecclesiastical discipline; though its most enlightened 
members could still urge their flocks to feelings of charity towards 
their Western brethren in Christ: some forty years alter the Schism the 
Greek Archbishop of Bulgaria, Theophylact, severely criticized his col- 
leagues for unjustly slandering the customs of the Latin Church. 
And the simple folk of Byzantium, how would the Schism have 
appeared to them? When the Roman legates laid the Papal Bull of 
excommunication upon the altar of Hagia Sophia, could they think 
that the Church of Christ was being rent in twain for at least nine 
centuries to come? There had been schisms and excommunications 
before; the schisms had been healed, the excommunications lifted; was 
not the Universal Church the very body of Christ? And was not 
Rome. for all the unorthodox teaching and claims of its pontiffs, a 
sacred and venerable city,.a revered centre of pllgrimape containing 
the tomb of St. Peter, prince of the Apostles? Anna Comnena is 
sometimes cited as proof of the hatred and contempt entertained by 
ihe East Romans for the Latin West; and she certainly says many 
bitter things about the ruffians of the First Crusade who caused so 
much trouble to her father, the Emperor Alexius. But if you reread 
the Alexiad you will probably be struck by the difference in the tones 
she adopts when referring to the Crusaders and to the Bogomil here- 
cs: these inspire her with horror and loathin 9 the former, for all their 
undesirable qualities, are still fellow-Christians, Of course, mutual 
antipathy and distrust between East and West increased during the 
tweilth century, and for this the Crusades were largely responsible. 
But can the picture of two mutually exclusive civilizations be recon- 
ciled with the Western influences we find in Byzantine society in the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus, and with the strongly pro-Latin sympa- 
thies of the Emperor, the court, and the aristocracy in the second half 
As one reads afresh the history of the later Roman Empire in the 
East one wonders sometimes whether historians have not exapgerated 
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the importance of the events of 1054. If, in the process of gradual 
estrangement between Byzantium and the West, we sought for an 
event that seems to mark a real landmark, we could point perhaps 
with better reason to the climax of the Fourth Crusade: and we would 
probably conclude that i was then that the people of Byzantium. 
disgusted at the desecration of their hallowed City by men who called 
themselves Ch ristians, finally turned away from their society and hard- 
ened their hearts to the West. If se, is not 1204 rather than 10454 the real 
date of the schism in the body of Christendom? Yet on further serut- 
‘ay and in the long run the first of these dates may well prove to have 
as little magical significance as the second. Among the problems of 
late Byzantine history which require further study there are few more 
enicial than the nature and seope of the relations between Byzantium 
and western Europe, especially Italy. in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. But there is no doubt that, at least in the fields of learning 
and art, there was close and constant interpenetration. And if we 
asked ourselves the question; were the relations between Byzantium 
and the West in the age of the Palaeologoi any less close than they 
had been under the Comnenian or the Macedonian dynasties — what 
would our answer be? 

if it be in the negative, the picture we shall have of Byzantium and 
the medieval West will be of two different but closely interwoven 
halves of one Graeco-Roman Christian and European civilization. 
Neither half, on this reading, was in any real sense a self-contained 
unit or a fully “intelligible field of historical study” at least until the 
late fifteenth century; and if we were inclined to doubt the truth of this 
interpretation, we have only to think how much will remain unintelli- 
gible in the medieval history of western and central Europe unless we 
consider the Byzantine contributions to its culture: Anglo-Saxon sch olar- 
ship of the eighth century, the Carolingian art of the ninth, Otto IL § 
restoration of the Roman Empire, the growth of the Norman king- 
dom of Sicily, the cultural aftermath of the Crusades, the Italian 
Renaissance — these and other important events of European history 


cannot be understood without reference to eastern Europe. The a 
es 


rus 


ica of St. Mark in Venice, the art of Duceio and El Greco, are t 
hot eloquent signs of how much the Western world owes to the ge 
of Byzantium? - 

If from Byzantium we turn to medieval Russia and re her rela- 
tions with the West, what shall we find —mutual hostility or mnter- 
Penetration? It would be easy, but hardly necessary, 


ro show that Rus- 
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sia’s distrust of and hostility towards the West on the political and 
religious planes originate in the distant past. Since the thirteenth cen- 
tury she has had to face and repel at least six major invasions from 
the West, three of which came near to destroying her national exjs- 
tence, It would seem natural to conclude that since the dawn of her 
history Russia has regarded the West as the hereditary foe, whose 
weapons are to be borrowed the better to resist its encroachments, 
and tempting to assume that she inherited this attitude from Byzan- 
tium, But the facts of earty Russian history lend little support to either 
of these assumptions. Recent research has revealed the extent to which 
Rus’ in the eleventh and twelfth centuries shared in the common life 
of Europe: trade relations with Germany, the continued immigration 
af Scandinavians, intermarriages between members of the Russian dy- 
nasty and those of the principal reigning families of Europe, cultural 
connections with Bohemia and Poland, ecclesiastical contacts with 
Rome — these facts of Russian history in the pre-Mongol peniod do 
not suggest any segregation from or hostility towards the nations of 
the West. Nor did the Schism of 1054 substantially affect Russia’s 
relations with the West, until the thirteenth century. It is true that her 
clergy sometimes issued warnings against the doctrinal errors of the 
Latins, and that anti-Roman polemical literature began to circulate in 
Rus’ in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries. But there is a story that 
is better evidence of the Russians’ friendly attitude to the Westerners at 
that time. In 1087 some Halian merchants from Bari, sailing home 
from Antioch, put in at the harbor of Myra, a city in Lycia on the 
south coast of Asia Minor. By a mixture of cunning and violence they 
succeeded in carrying off the relics of St. Nicholas from the basilica of 
the city and sailed home in triumph with this inestimable treasure. In 
Bari they were treated as heroes, and two years after the perpetration 
of this robbery the Pope instituted a new feast in the Western Church 
_ commemorating the “translation of the relics of St, Nicholas to 
Bari,” annually celebrated on the 9th of May. It is scarcely surprising 
that this feast does not occur in the calendar of the Byzantine Church: 
for the East Romans had every reason to regard themselves as the 
innocent victims of an act of brigandage. But the Russians had no 
such inhibitions, St. Nicholas belonged to the common heritage of 
Christendom, the transfer of his relics to Maly was clearly the work of 
Divine Providence, Bari was in any case a safer place than Myra, a5 
Asia Minor was devastated by the Turks. It was a cause for rejoicing 


that one of the est saints of Christendom should now, by his 
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post humous presence, extend h IS special favor to the West: and 9 the 
Russian Church in its turn instituted the annual feast of “the transla- 
tion of the holy relics: et our father among the saints, Nicholas. the 
Worker of Miracles, from Myra to the city of Bari” The Russian 
liturgical hymns of this feast, composed at the very end of the cleventh 
century, eloquently ex press the spirit of united Christendom: “The day 
has come of brilliant triumph, the city of Bari rejoices, and with it 
the whole universe exults in hymns and spintual canticles.... Like a 
star thy relics have gone from the Fast to the West... and the city of 
Bari has received divine grace by thy presence. ... If now the country 
of Myra is silent, the whole world, enlightened by the holy worker of 
miracles, invokes him with songs of praise." So conscious were the 
Russians, half a century after the Schism, of the universal nature of 
the Christian Church; so little did they feel cut off from Western 
civilization, 
We can now perhaps make a distinction in the history of Russia's 
relations with the West, which I believe to be important. Two different 
phases in these relations may be detected: the modern phase, which |s 
commonly associated with Peter the Great, but really began in the late 
fifteenth century, when Russia borrowed from the West first the rudi- 
ments of technology and then, on an increasing scale, literary and 
philosophical trends, social ideas, and political institutions, these bor- 
rowings, as we saw, only affected a small section of the Russian 
people, at least until recent generations; and the early phase, In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the Russians were conscious of 
an organic link between themselves and Western Christendom. Sit 
John Marriott has written: “Russia is not, and has never been, a 
member of the European farnily* The first of these statements) Mey 
seem justified in part by recent events, the second is, | submit, : 
scrious misrepresentation, The two phases in the history of Russia’ f 
association with the West are separated by two and a pseenepaien ne 
Mongol yoke, which, by virtually severing the relations sete inks 
eovy and western Europe, was an important cause © ei 
estrangement. And another turning-point m Russias eros eat 
West occurred simultaneously: in the same years of the Os ees 
tury, when the Tatars, after their devastation and conquest © ns 
Russia, were establishing their rule in the Ukraine, the oe pore 
gorod, Alexander Nevsky, fought back the attacks of : ae seca 
the Crusading Orders of the Livonian and Teutonic Ant that the 
the Russian Baltic frontier lands. It was now for the first time Ti" © 
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West faced Russia no longer as an associate, but as a hostile force 
carrying eastwards its double threat of territorial conquest and milj- 
tant Catholicism. 

The use of the term “Eastern Europe” to describe the area over 
which Byzantine civilization held sway in the Middle Ages has at least 
the merit of emphasizing the underlying unity of the history of Euro- 
pean Christendom, And if it be objected that this unity was broken by 
the incorporation of Russia and the Balkans into Asiatic empires, and 
that these regions were for many centuries lost to Europe, it may be 
said in reply that not only was the Byzantine heritage in these coun- 
tries preserved intact under an alien yoke, but that the Orthodox peo- 
ples of Russia and the Balkans remained Europeans at least in so far 
as they suceessfully defended their Christian civilization against their 
Islamic overlords, and, by bearing the full brunt of the Asiatic con- 
quest, made possible the cultural and material progress of their tellow- 
Christians in the West. 

A closer integration of the history of Eastern Europe into our 
text-books of European history — especially in regard to the Middle 
Ages — is, | would suggest, a matter of great importance. Uncon- 
sciously influenced perhaps by the legacy of Gibbon’s contempt ol 
Byzantium, or by the picture of Slavonic barbarism painted by some 
German nineteenth-century histonans, are we not sometimes apt to 
regard western-and central Europe — France, England, Germany, and 
Italy — as the truc centers of European civilization, the primary 
objects of a medievalist’s study? On this reading, the countries east of 
the Carpathians and south of the Danube seem to play the part of an 
appendage, or at least of an isolated and self-contained unit, in either 
case admitted only grudgingly and sparingly into our manuals of 
European history. There can be no doubt that the writing of history 
has suffered from this one-sided presentation, Nor are the dangers of 
cultural parochialism limited to the sphere of the technical historian. 
In the countries of the West the general public is beginning to appre- 
ciate how much our common European inheritance has been ob- 
sured, and the international life of modern Europe perverted, by the 
fact that history has so often during the past century been written 
from a nationalistic point of view. But the tendency to an egocentric 

reading of history may conceal dangers of a more subtle kind: the 
view entertained by present leaders of the Western world that in resist- 
aggressive totalitarianism they are defending the true values of 
crv 8 much to commend it; yet it may be asked 
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whether this view would nol acquire greater force and conviction if it 

were rid of two widespread assumptions: the notion that Western cul- 

‘ure is identical with European civilization fout court, and the belief 

that there 15 something perennial and almost predetermined in the 
resent schism in the body of Europe. 

The there of this essay was expressed in the form of three ques- 
Hons. Two of them we haye now attempted to answer. We have 
examined the basic trends of Russian history in terms of Byzantine 
civilization and found that, at least until the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and to a more limited but still notable extent until the late seven- 
teenth, this approach provided us with a guiding thread which made 
aur subject “intelligible.” From the eighteenth century, however, Rus- 
sia’s Byzantine heritage, overlaid with influences: [rom the contempo- 
rary West, ceased 10 be the primary source of Russian culture, and the 
“intelligible field” of Russian history in this period should be widened 
to include the greater part of Europe. In any case the realm of Byzan- 
line civilization, which in geographico-cultural terms, can both in 
medieval and modern times, be largely described as Eastern Europe, 
was never a self-contained unit, but should be regarded as an iitegral 
part of European Christendom. We must now, in conclusion, consider 
briefly our third question—the specific character of Russia’s Byzantine 
heritage, 

“Russia's Byzantine heritage” is the title of a chapter in Professor 
Toynbee’s book Civilization on Trial.’ The aut hor stresses the conti- 
nuity in Russian history and argues that, for ail the sweeping Changes 
introduced by Peter the Great and Lenin, the Russia of today still 
preserves some salient features of her Byzantine past. It is well that we 
should be reminded of this continuity, which underlies the changing 
pattern of revolution and reform, and preserved, even in the Russia of 
Stalin, something at least of the thought-world of Byzantium. Yet | 
believe that not all students of Russian history will be able to accep! 
Professor Toynbee’s view as to the nature of Russia's Byzantine inher- 
itance. In his opinion the rulers of Soviet Russia have inherited from 
Byzantium a state of mind and an institution; the conyiction that they 
are chosen to inherit the earth and are hence always in the right: and 
the structure of the totalitarian state. I shall not here discuss In detail 
the origin of this outlook and this institution, both of which undoubt- 
edly exist in the Soviet Union today. But Professor Toynbee § thesis : 
80 relevant to our present subject that I feel impelied to cite some a 
My reasons for believing that, at least without serious qualification, it 
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is likely to mislead. é 
A totulitarian state, for Professor Toynbee. ts one “that has estab- 
lished its control over every side of the life of its subjects”; the proof of 
the totalitarian nature of the Byzantine polity lies m the fact that its 
emperors succeeded in making the Orthodox Church of the Empire 
“virtually a department of the medieval East Roman state”; this en- 
slavement of the spiritual by the temporal he calls “Caesaro-papism.” 
Caesaro-papism, in his view, had the disastrous effect of stunting and 
crushing Byzantine civilization and transmitted to medieval Russia the 
seeds of totalitarianism: cultivated in the political laboratory of the 
rulers of Muscovy, these seeds later yielded a harvest under the Soviet 
régime. Professor Toynbee has argued his conception of Byzantine 
“Cacsaro-papism” at considerable length in the fourth volume of his 
Study of History;* the problem is clearly of the greatest importance, 
for the view we take of the relationship between Church and State in 
Byzantium will inevitably color some of our basic notions of East 
European history, both in the Middle Ages and in more recent times. 
It would be impossible, within the span of two paragraphs, to 
attempt a detailed criticism of Professor Toynbee’s thesis. But | ven- 
ture to suggest that neither of these formulae—Casesaro-papism or 
lotalitanianism—is an adequate description of the complex relations 
that existed in Byzantium between the Emperor and the Church, It is 
true that: (1) in the Byzantine society the Emperor occupied a 
supreme and sacrosanct position: (27) the canons and rules of the 
Church required his sanction before they became effective: (3) he 
could generally in the last resort depose a recalcitrant patriarch: (4) 
some emperors claimed the authority of defining ecclesiastical dogma: 
and (5) the freedom of the Church frequently suffered from their 
heavy-handed patronage. But cach of these statements has its own 
significant counterpart: (1) the conception of the Emperor as “the liv- 
ing law” and of his sovereignty as the earthly reflection of divine wis- 
dom and power, borrowed by Eusebius from the Hellenistic pagan 
philosophers, was accepted in Byzantium, but it was generally infused 
with a Christian interpretation, so that the notion of the Emperor as 
vicegerent of God, Without losing any of its original force, shades 
off — through the idea of his duty as Defender of the Faith — into the 
sbhgation generally assumed after the sixth century by the Emperor at 
his coronation to preserve untainted the Orthodox faith, and later, t0 
“remain the faithful and true servant and son of Holy Church.”” (2) 
The canons of the Church were drawn up and issued by the ecclesias- 
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tical Councils: the Basileus only sanctioned and enforced them. (3) On 
the occasions of conflict with the Church authorities, the emperors 
often scemed victorious on the surface; but usually in the end. and 
increasingly so trom the ninth century onwards, the Church would 
vindicate her inner freedom and her right to impose the moral law on 
the Emperor. Professor Toynbee himself admits that “every famous 
Western champion of the rights of the Church has his counterpart and 
peer in Orthodox Christendom.”“* (4) The Imperial claims to define 
dogma, occasionally asserted, were im general regarded by the Church 
as an intolerable abuse and, in the long run, successfully resisted; and 
(5) it is significant that these attempts, due not so much to the emper- 
ors’ desire to enslave the Church as to their wish to enforce comprom- 
ise Solutions with a view to preserving peace and unity within the 
State or securing military aid from the West, were always in the end 
defeated by the refusal of the Church to tamper with the purity of the 
Orthodox faith. The antithesis between these two sets of propositions 
constitutes perhaps the crucial problem in any study of the relations 
between Church and State in Byzantium. And it may be suggested 
that the solution of this still controversial question might be approached 
by an attempt to transcend both Professor Toynbee's interpretation of 
Byzantine Cacsaro-papism and, at the opposite extreme, the recent 
assertion that “the religious history of Byzantium could be represented 
as aconflict between Church and the State, a conflict from which the 
Church emerged unquestionably the victor.” Any true solution of 
this problem, I would suggest, must rest on three essential and often 
neglected facts; firstly, in spite of the interpenetration of the spiritual 
and temporal spheres in Byzantine society, there always existed in the 
mind of the Church an unbridgeable gulf between the competence of 
the State and the sanctifying and saving functions of the Church, 
secondly, the Emperor's sovereignty was limited — intrinsically, by 1s 
subordination to Divine Law and the duties of “philanthropy” incum- 
bent upon him, and extrinsically, by the spiritual authority of the East 
Roman bishop and the moral authority of the ascetic holy man; and 
thirdly, whilst the attitude of the Church to the Christian Empire 
remained substantially the same, the attitude of the State to the 
Church appears ta have undergone a significant change. from the 
heavy-handed intervention of the early Byzantine emperors sexiest 
es affairs, through the bitter struggles of the [conoclast aera 
: sa hinth-century settlement, expressed in Basil P's Apanagose- cae 


“ommonwealth consists of parts and members. by analogy with an 
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individual man, the greatest and most necessary parts are the Emperor 
and the Patriarch, Wherefore agreement in all things and harmony 
foymeivia) between the Imperium and the Sacerdotium bring peace 
and prosperity to the souls and the bodies of the subjects.”4! “Paralle|- 
ism” and “symphony” between Church and State — are these formu- 
lae not a more faithful reflection of the Byzantine nund than Caesaro- 
papism or totalitarianism? 

And in medieval Russia it was the same: here toa, in spite of local 
differences, Church and State remained bound by the same twofold 
relationship which is implicit in the Byzantine Epanagere:* parallel- 
ism and virtual equality on the one hand, indissoluble unity of pur- 
pose on the other. Sometimes, as in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries when the secular power was weak and decentralized, the 
Chureh assumed a preponderance in public affairs; sometimes, as in 
the sixteenth century, the State, in the person of the all-powerful 
monarch, would impinge upon the sphere of ceclesiastical jurisdiction. 
But generally speaking. after each of these oscillations the pendulum 
would swing back, and in the end the balance would be restored in 

ocondi with the Byzantine theory. The most autocratic Tsars of 
Muscovy cannot be described as totalitarian rulers: for they, too. like 
the Byzantine Basileis, were forced to respect the doctrinal supremacy 
and moral authority of the Church. The seeds of Russian totalitarian- 
ism were sown by Peter the Great. It was he who first began to 
enforce the State's claim to be recognized as the source of all authority 
in the realm, the ultimate object of men’s loyalty. Inevitably this led to 
the curtailment of the Church's freedom and to its partial seculariza- 
tion. For two centuries between 1721 and 1917 something akin to 
Caesaro-papism could be found Russia. But it is significant that this 
partial subjection of the Russian Church to the imperial power was 
that to carry out his reforms he was forced to try and break down 
that Byzantine relationship between Church and State which was 
Sians have tr _ Byzantium’s intolerance of the West— also. | 
nsiderable qualification. There is, of course. 
nparison. It would be hard to deny the 
¢ credo of the Russian Communist 
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af the Basileus. Both attitudes reflect something of a mixture of faith 
and politics. Both are strongly intolerant of rrvals and opponents. The 
Rolshevik party has often reserved its fiercest hatred not so much for 
the capitalists of the West as for the other Socialist parties who, with 
programs different f rom its own, are deviationists and traitors to the 
Cause. The Byzantines were so deeply repelled by the theological 
innovations of the Latin West that a few months before the fall of the 
Empire a high dignitary could publicly declare that he would “tather 
see ruling over Constantinople the turban of the Turks than the Latin 
mitre." And when Constantinople fell to the Turks in 1453 and, as it 
seemed to men of that time, the Imperial! legacy of Byzantium was 
proudly assumed by the autocrats of Russia, it was Moscow. the 
Third Rome, that became the unique repository of the Orthodox faith 
and its guardian against the heretical West. It would be difficult to 
resist the impression that there is at least something in common 
between the religious messianism of the Second and Third Rome and 
the belief of the Russian Communist in the exclusive truth of the 
Marxist Gospel, immortally enshrined in the collected works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. Yet this simile, in my opinion, should not 
be pushed too far: it may give us some insight into the psychological 
background of contemporary Russia; if taken as a full explanation, 11 
may become a real obstacle to our understanding of both Russia anc 
Byzantium, Historical continuity, like most other facts, is subject to 
the laws of change, development, and decline, From Byzantine univer- 
salism to Russian religious nationalism, and from the latter to the 
doctrine of world revolution, the change is very great, some indeed, 
‘May be tempted to regard it as a gradual debasement. There \s, surely, 
at least one important difference between the intolerance of Byzan- 
tium and that of the Kremlin. The latter brand has, at least so far, 
€xpressed itself in hatred and violence: all means can legitimately Ke 
employed in pursuit of the final goal. That was not so in Byzantium: 
hatred of the West could sometimes be found there, no doubt, but tt 
Was not a hatred of Western culture nor of the Western way el at 
but rather a bitter resentment against the barbarians of the ask 
Crusade, who, under the pretext of securing their advance to = ee 
had stormed and looted the Imperial capital, Byzantine Into aye 
Was not usually aggressive: rather was it due to the pride felt 4 se 
Fast Romans in their own achievement: for centuries they a sae 
litely and successfully defended their way of life against the 58 
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against all attempts to tamper with Orthodoxy. The Byzantines were 
ony attached to their religion: there could be no compromise in 
matters of faith; and some of them were doubtless sincere in preferring 
to see their capital under the heel of the Turk than their Church 
forced to subscribe to the unacceptable doctrines of the Papacy. It has 
been well said that “Byzantine intolerance is in its essence an affair of 
the spirit.™5 itis, 1 think, important that we should remind ourselves of 
this difference between Communist Moscow and Christian Byzantium, 
It may even be doubted whether any historical connection can 
really be found between the “intolerance” of Byzantium and that of 
the contemporary Russian Marxists. It is fashionable today to trace 
the roots of the Soviet leaders’ hostility towards the West back to the 
distant past, through the anti-Western feelings of a section of the 
nineteenth-century intelligentsia to Muscovite “messianism” and thence 
to Byzantine Orthodoxy, But the historian may feel justifiably doubtful 
of the validity of a method which, as I have suggested, results only too 
often in a process of “reading back” the origin of modern Russian 
ideas and institutions to a hypothetical or imaginary Byzantine past. It 
cannot be ithe purpose of this essay to discover the origins of the 
resent Soviet attitude towards the West. But one final question may 
be asked in this connection: was not that criticism of modern “Euro- 
pean” culture, which we find in the writings of several prominent Rus- 
sian thinkers of the inicteonth century, itself largely a Western rather 
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from medieval Europe: it was the main channel through which she 
me a European nation. Byzantium was not a wall, erected 
net weel Russia and the West: she was Russia’s gateway to Europe. 
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“The Buracian Movement” (Russian Review, vol, v,n. 2 (1946) pp. f4-75), 

See the discussion of the Mongel ampact.on Russia by 'G. Vernadsky (The Mongols ana Rissa, 
New Haven, 153, pp. 233-90), who makes the interesting and plausible suggestion that “in. some 
respects, the direct Tatar influence on Russian life increased rather than deécteased after Russia's 
emancipation” (p. 345). 

‘Ivan Temofecy, in S. F, Pintonov, Drevneriastapaskarantya | povest o sructnam vrement VT) 
veka, kak istoricheski isoehmik (2nd ed. St. Petersburg, 1913), p. 26; Vremennik Juana Tmofeeva, 
ed0. A, Derzhaving and VP. Adnanova-Peretts (Moscow, 1951), p. 162. 

“For the culture of Kievan Rus’ and tts Byrantine foundations see: André Maron, “Byzance ct la 
Russie.” Revue d histoire de Ja philosophic et d'histoire générale dela civilization, fasc. |9 (Lille, (937), 
pp, 241-77: G. P. Fedotov, Me Russian Religious Mine: Kievan Chrivitaniny (Cambridge, Mass,, 
1946): B.D. Grekow, The Culture of Kiev Rus (Moscow, 1947) (in English); G. Vernadsky, Kievan 
Russe (New Haven, 1948); A. Meyendorffand N. H. Baynes, ~The Bvzantine Inheritance in Russia,” 
in Bycentium, ed. N. H. Baynes and H. St. LB. Moss (Oxford, 1948), pp. 369-91, and the 
bibliography on pp, 417-21, D. Obolensky, The Broantine Commonwealth (St. Viadimir’s Press, 

"BH. Sumner, Survey af Ruvsien History (2nd ed, London, 1947), p. 178. 

“The expression is borrowed from Professor Norman Baynes, whose two lectures. The Hellenistic 
Civifization and Ear Rome(London, Oxiord University Press, 1946) and The Thought-world of Fast 
Rometitid_, 1947), forman admirable introduction to the study of medieval Russian culture. They ere 
reprinted in Baynes* Byrarvine Studies and other Exsays (London, 1954), 


‘OThe expression “relapse into barbarism” is used by Professor Toynbec ta describe the consequen: 
oes-of the shift of Rurstia’s political centre from Kiew to the upper. Volen region, an event which he dates 
tothe last quarter of the cleventh century, i.c. some 150 years priorte the Mongol conquest (4 Study 
uf History, vi. 309), Apart from the fact that he antedates this shift by at least half a century. it 1s 
sonrocly justifiable to speak of a “relapse into barbarism” in the north-eastern region of pre-Mongol 
a} The whele of this arca was closely connected with the southern civilization of Kiev, and the 
twellth- and early thirteenth-century architecture of the Suadal’ and Wladimir region remains onc o! 
the finest achievements in the history ef Russian art, Ci. Vernadsky, Aievan Russia, pp. 259-61: N. 
Voronin, “kultura Viadimiro-Sundal'skoy zemli XL-XI1 vekov,” dstoricheski Ziturnal, vol. iv (Mos- 
1d ae 5 Pamepatreki Hadimiro-Strdal'skoge redichesne XENI vekov (Moscow. 

tr ‘D.R. Buxton, Russian Medieval Architecture (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 24-7. 
*For an account of Russian thirtcenthacentury literature see V, M. Istrin, Ocherk istorii drevne- 
aL iS viens = nt ovskoge pertoda (Petrograd, |922), pp. 199-248; for the Balkan influcness 

Eteraaure, trans. by S. W. Jones (New York, 1949), pp. 232-43: of, P. Kovalevsky, Manuel d histoire 

rusve (Paris, 1948), pp. 94-102, for an attempt to justify the term “Russian Renaissance of the 

fourteenth century" For the spiritual tradition of medieval Russia sce N. Zernoy. Si. Sereius— 
fvrogSiegeperlyomengeage Treasury of Russion Spirtuatity, ed. G. P. Fedotov (London. 
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Vernodsky. OF Ihe contrary, sligeeats asoeiolo gical parallel between the Kievan and the 
lade OF Russian history; he compares the rift which the teforms of Peter the Great 
d focreate between the Westernized up per classes 1d te Conse rative peasantry tothe cleava ge 
a py Russia's conversion to Christianity between the Chratian and che pagan sections of the 
Y both process. he maintains, “affeeted first the upper classes of society and accentuated the 
Rivage between the lite and the masses” (Atevgn Russia, pp. 241-2). It is true that in Russia 
cultural ¢ th ane twellth centuries were to some extent a period of “cultural dualism.” but the 
ieee should not be pressmd tic tar. The cleavage created in Russian soctery by the increasing 
isis ‘on after the middle of the seventeenth century proved deep and permanent at least until 
Neale century. Christianity, on the other hand, “gradually enveloped more and more-af the 
rhe F acial strata," as Vernadsky himself acimits Nor was the distinction between Christianityvand 
nie in medieval Russia 2 distinction between the upper Classes and “he -mastes,” even in the 
Me woele the former retained something of the pegan ethos at least as late as the end af the 
Sep Laila evidentin the Lay of feer’s Campengn, and, on the other hand, Christianity sccms 
; haves read fairl¥ rapidly among the peasantry soon after Viadimirs conversion, partly, nodoubt, 
eae sag Slavonic tury and translation of the Scriptures 
bight Abbot of Volokolamsk: Prosvenite!’ (4th ed., Kazan, 1904), p, S47. 
. | Fhe ed. by SN. K. Gude (Moscow, 1934), pp. 138-% cl. The Life of the Archpries: 
rAyvakam, Ziitie. ed. by Ciudzy (M 1934), pp. 138-9 cf. The Lift of the Archp 
Avvakuarn hp Aimee, trans. by Jane Harnson and Hope Mirrlees (London, 1924), p. 192; La Mie de 
chsnhingteré ‘ 4 eenie por daenrenre, traduite par Pierre Pascal (Panis, (98), p. TRS. 
farchinrerre Avvakurni, P Pi Pascal (Pats, O48} a 184 
UP hots, Ep. 13, Migne. Pirtratavia Groeca, vol-cn, col. 724D; quoted in Baynes, The Mowe 
rid of Bast Rome, p10. 
isis eal goesastarasto claim (Awltura Rust epokht obrazovaniva nisskogo natsionalnoge 
rosidarnitva |Moscow, 1946), p. 32), that in no extant official Russian document, or even diplormatic 
correspondence, of the fifteenth of sixteenth centuries, 1s Moscow described as the heir of Byzantium. 
Yer in the Pascha! Tables compiled by the Metropolitan £ommatn 1492 the Grand Drake of Moscow, 
Wan [ll is described as “the new Emperor Constantine of the new City of Constantine — Moscow" 
ise M. Dyakonov, Mas’ proskovskikh eosudarey (St. Petersburg, 1889), pp. fe zondpe 
hoff, "Moscow the: Third Rome: Sources of the Doctrine,” Specufunn, vol “xvi, 1953)p. 91). 
However, the political implications ef the doctrine of “Moscow the Third Rome” seem to have been 
ignored by the Russian statesmen of the time: cf, N, Chaey, “Moskva —Treti Rim’ v politicheskoy 
praklike moskovskogo pravitel'stva XVI veka,” Mroricheskie Zapiski, vol. xvi (Moscow, 1945). pp. 
4:5,G OBr, “Gli ultimi: Rurikidi ¢ le basi ideologiche della sovraniia dello Stato russe,” Crentala 
Christiqna Feriodica, vol. xu (Rome, 1946), pp. 322-73. ; ay Mites 
_ “The relation between the growth of Western influence and the decline of Byzantine traditions im 
Micenth- and sixteenth-century Muscovy is discussed by Fr. George Flerovsky in Putf russkago 
oe ha ta (Paris, 1937), pp. 414-29: Engl. trans}. in his Caflecred Werks, V (Belmont. Mass., 1979). 
“tL. RK Lewitter, “Poland, the Ukraine and Russia inthe 17eh century,” Slavore Review, val. hist, 
Pp emipteedaae 157-71; no. 69 {May 1949). pp. 414-29, See now “The Kiev Mohyla Academy, 
Hervard Ukrainian Stuedies, VL, |-2 (985). 
=N. H. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire (Home University Library, London, 1939), pp. 7-10: 
‘Byzantium, pp. xy-xx, 
Capua Evzence aprés Ayzance (Bucharest, 1975). (Ci 5. Runciman, The Grea ‘Church in 
dege! feambridpe, 1968). mete 
fog, VtthE temporary exception of the Serbs, who an independent ecclesiastical een 
Archean, {439 and again between 1557 and 1766, and of the Bulganians, whose autonome 
sep shoptie of Ohrid was abolished i 1767, Dy aes 
Si 150 dea wir robin occa won rh parca whe ea 
hindi: With keveral problems touched upon in this chapicr, “gpa Panacea 
a eatin Western and castern Europe. The author argues convincingly that “Eastern os ca 
Hea Europea than Western Europe” (p. 121), but his definition of eastern saan The first 
tether 2 YO different. methods of dividing Europe into. geographico-cultural areas: °1™ ” 
jean iS based on a rwatoid division between a “western” and an “caster” pee regs 
Porinds ore teary, Rumania, the Balkans, and the land of the Easter SAS Ot 
pot ath ang ast which aredefinitely European” (p- 110):these would consist of guomtet 
ACOeHo. fag ethcenturies and of the west Rus’ lands of the Ukraine and iets ihe = 4 
volves . in the fourteenth century inte the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. | acon : 
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“East-central” Europe i taken to comsit of Crechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Finland, Rumen: 
Piary ty iota peninsula; castern Europe, in thit classification, should be equated either ware he 
‘Ukraine and White Russia (but only when they are liberated from the political control of Scvier 
Russe) or with Great Russia, “ifand when Russia is considered pan of Europe” (p. 137). Both these 
methods of classification result in the exclusion from Europe of Muscovy, the Russian Empire, ang 
the Soviet Union, and in a complete cultural separation between these successive epiphanies of 
Eurasian Empire on the one hand and the essentially “European” regions of the Ukraine and White 
Russia on the other. 

Professor Halecki’s interpretation of Russian history is undoubtedly the weakest part of his 
valuable book. In the first place, his attempts to justify the exclusion of Muscovite and Imperial 
Russia from European civiliaetion (pp. 92-9) are far from convincing, and he himself seems to 
experieace some doubts as to the validity of his thesis when applied to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Moreover, the opposition between a “European” Ukraine and a Great Russian “Museo. 
via” so favored by modern Ukrainian historians and now by Professor Halecki, reste on several 
hestorical misinterpretations which have often been pointed out by leading Russian historians, {1 jy 
astonshing to find the opposite view, which inclades the history of the Ukraine and of White Rurssis 
in the general course of Russian history, summarily dismissed by the author as a theory held only by 
“some Russian schelars" (p. 137). To try and trace the frontier of Europe alang an imaginary 
the other isto do violence to historical facts. Finally, it \s surely inconsistent to claim, as Profeasar 
Halecki docs. that while Russia was permanently “cut aff from Europe” by the Mongol conquest (p. 
93), the Christian nations of the Balkans, similiarly placed outside Europe by the Turkish invasion, 
were “reunited with Europe” after their liberation from the Ottoman yoke (p, 120), In fact, the 
Ottoman rule in the Balkans lasted twice as long and was considerably more effective than the 
Mongol domination of Russie. In both cases, as | have suggested, the Christians of eastern Europe 
preserved their faith, their Byzantine heritage, and their essentially European culture under the 
pat at = their political liberation was accompanied and followed by an influx of influence 

aM, B Tikhomirov, “Istorichesiie svyazi russkoge naroda 5 yuzhnymi slavyanami s drevney- 
shikh vremen do poloviny XVII veka,” Slavyanski Sbornik (Moscow, 1947), pp. 125-201. 

"The problem of defining the notion of Eastern Europe has led 0 seme controversy, in which 
Cech and Polish historians have played a leading role. See: J. Bidlo, “L'Europe orientale et le 
ede son histoire,” Le Mande Slave (Paris, 1935), tome iv, pp. 1-20, 204-33; “Ce qu'est histoire 

européen. quelle en est Timportance et quelies furent ses étapes,” Bulletin d’ Information 

set en Europe Orientale (Warsaw, 1934), tome vi, pp. ||-73; M. Handelsman, 
pe orientale,” ibid; pp, 74-81; O. Hatecki, 


iatwapl crnadaky, Kievan Russia, pp. 9-12; and 
Divisions of European History, p. 205. 
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Russia's 
9 pact of APE He, i 720408, S223, 
wT rad dex Offices, od J, Verpeaun (Paris, 1966), p. 253. Cf 1, Bréhier, Les 
vpy-K Empire Avcerntier (Pars, 1949), pp. 9-10. 


ons ae [Ep 
penal op. cit., Wa 14 
col ce idnege ce. in Bysantivm (ed, Raynes and Moss). p. 130, 


w tee tam indebted to Fr. Gervase Mathew's course of lectures on “Church and State in 
a(n (hie P Empire,” delivered at Oxford in the autumn of 1949, 
the Byzantine tit ii cap. & Ed. Zachariae ven Lingenthal, CoMeriée tbrortum| juris grarco-ronant 
seadtcram (Leiprig. 1852) p68 eeu ieugt 7 
aaron the’ influence of the Franagoge in Russia see. V, Sokol Bey, © kharaktere i znachenii 
© pisantiteki Memennik (St. Petersburg, 1894), |, | 34) G. Vernadsky, “Che kirchlich- 
Er Te tale der Fpanagoge und ihr Einfluss auf das russische Leben im XVI. Jahrhundert,” 
minis wi che Nexigriechischw Johrbincher( Ailvens, 1978}, vic 11/9 WR. Medlin, Moscow and East 
Fate eae va, 1952), pp. 671, 109-12, 193. 171, 177-9, 191, 292-3 
cet footnotes in his Study of Mintory (in, 283, n. 2, and iv., 398, n. 2) Professor Toynbee admits 
sie waren orien of Peter's ecclesiastical reform (“Peter borrowed his ‘totalitarian sate,’ ‘Caesaro- 
an and all, (rom the contemporary West"). but in his Clwiizaion om Thal this essential fact is 
Be at (Historia Turcobyeaniina, (Bucharest, 1958), p. 329) ascribes these words to the Grand 
Doke Lucas Notaras. Their authenticity, however, is impugned by Professor Amantos (La Prise de 
Comtantinople: in “Le Cing-centi¢me anniversaire de la prise de Constantinople” (1. Heilénisme 
Cimtemporain, fascicule hors re) Athens, 1953, pp. 10-11) 
#Henri Grégoire, in Ayranriurn (ed, Baynes and Moss), p. 132 
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CHAPTER IV 


| BYZANTIUM, KIEV AND MOSCOW: 
| A STUDY IN ECCLESIASTICAL RELATIONS* 


| 

| Among the many still unresolved problems that confront the his- 
torian of medieval Eastern Europe is that of the precise nature of the 
relationship between the Church of Russia and the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. This gap in our knowledge is due to the scantiness 
and vagueness of the relevant sources: Byzantine writers, at least 
before the fourteenth century, show themselves singularly uncommu- 
nicativé about the Russian Church; while the early Russian chron- 
iclers are almost equally reticent on the ecclesiastical affairs of their 
country, and especially on the relations of their Church with the 
Byzantine Patnarchate. 

‘One fact stands out, uncontroverted and well-known: from 1039, 
when a Byzantine prelate is mentioned in Kiey,' to 1448, when the 
Russian bishops, severing their dependence on the Unionist Patnarch 
of Constantinople, elected their own primate, the Russian Church was 
4 metropolitan diocese of the Byzantine Patriarchate, Was this so 
from the beginning, and can this direct subordination of the Russian 

| Church to Byzantium be traced during the half-century that followed 
the official acceptance of Christianity by Prince Vladimir of Kiev in 
988 or 989 In the absence of explicit and contemporary evidence on 
this point, controversy has raged, and some of the advocates in this 
cause célebre are still in the field. It is not the purpose of this article to 
“iscuss the conflicting theories of those scholars who have sought to 
Prove—unsuccessfully in my opinion—that Vladimir's church was 
Pendent on the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ohrid, subject to Rome, 
‘SF autocephalous.> The ingenuity and learning with which these 
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110 BYZANTIUM AND THE St Ave ayzannium, Kiev and Moscow HI 
hypotheses have sometimes been argued cannot gainsay the circum. as makes an even more remarkable statement, Referring to the pri- 
stantial evidence which strongly suggests that the Russian Church Was mate (apytepea) of the Russia n Chu rch and to the time when the Rus- 
from the beginning directly subordinated to the Patriarchate ai ans were converted to Christianity, he writes: it was laid down that | ay 
Byzantium: the statement of the eleventh-century Arab historian is would be taken alternately now trom that nation [i.e.from the Rus- U hee a or’ 
Yahya of Antioch that the Emperor Basil II sent to Vladimir of Rus? sians}, NOW fram those who were both born and brought up here [i.e. a 3 4 % 
“metropolitan and bishops” who baptized him and his people the in Byzantium], each primate always being raised to the throne there, ieee 5 ea: 
role played by the Greek clergy of the Crimea in the christianization after the death of the previous incumbent, by alternate succession, in Bee, < 
of Rus’, the building of Vladimir's first stone church in Kiey by order that the link between the two nations, thus secured and ratified, lH tall 
Byzantine architects, his marriage with Anna, the Emperor's sisters might forever preserve the unity of faith pure and undefiled, and find j ate 
his assumption at baptism of the name Basil, doubtless a symbol of an increased stability for its existence and its strength.” “ 
his spiritual adoption by the Emperor: surely these facts create a The language of this passage may be rather involved and pleonas- oe 
strong presumption in favor of the view that Vladimir’s church was tic, but its meaning is clear beyond doubt: Gregoras is asserting that | 
placed under East Roman authority,’ when the Russians were officially converted to Christianity—that is in 
This contemporary, if indirect, evidence is confirmed bv the 988 or 989 —an agreement was concluded between the authorities of 
explicit testimony of a fourteenth-century Byzantine historian whose Constantinople and Kiev —in other words between the Emperor Basil 7 
relevance to the problem under discussion does not seem to have been Il and Vladimir | — by the terms of which the pnmates of the Russian | f 
justly appreciated, Nicephorus Gregoras, in the thirty-sixth book of Church —i.¢. the metropolitans of Kiev — were for all times to be ) 
his Jeropia ‘Pwyaiky, in which he deals at length with the past and appointed according to the principle of alternate nationality, a native 
contemporary history of the Russian Church, writes: “from the time Russian succeeding a Byzantine, and vice-versa. This alternation 1s rf, 
when this nation fie. the Russians] embraced holy religion and explicitly referred to three times in this short passage and 1s empha- 2: = a 
received the divine baptism of the Christians, it was laid down once sized by the terms duoeifaddy and mapassde." 5 sy. 
for all that it would be under the jurisdiction of one bishop . , . ; and The importance of this passage was perceived as early as 1851 by . 
that this primate would be subject to the See of Constantinople, and \. Parisot, the first editor of the thirty-sixth book of Gregoras’ His- 
ioe posers from it the laws of the spiritual authority.”# iory.!2 He accepted Gregoras’ statement as true, but his insufficiently 
This text 15 so clear and explicit that its neglect by historians seems critical approach to this passage, and his somewhat sketchy knowl- 
at first surprising. Yet the evidence of so late a writer must clearly be édge of Russian history did not lead him to any very clear or positive 
oe. gianiioeg eran it is possible, moreover, that, by 0 eee In 1889 the Russian historian M, Dyakonov quoted 
Palet 1 in this of OF so venerable an antiquity, Gregoras was es Passage as something of a curiosity and, in the absence of corro- 
Church which gira 0 apport the claims over the Russian ‘Rurative evidence to support Gregoras’ statement, was cautious in 
tine Patriarchate ae with renewed vigor by the Byzan- Ppa its historical value.!4 Finally in 1913 another Russian scholar, 
least one Se rian si setae ie or the fourteenth century’, and at he Okoloy, ridiculed the attempt to read into this passage any refer- 
a, ge ression in this passage seems inspired by the ecclesiastical “ne to an alternation in the nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev.'° 
polemics of the time.® Yet there do not appear to be adequate grounds As far as | am i holarship was this 
for refusing all credence to tha Hasureck os te ent a aie Pakage di aware. in no subsequent work of scho pW 
sometimes is, his knowledge of Russi aft ee ia The eae } istori 
below, extensive So al eh senna sae 1S, as will be ay the ote attitude of Sokolov, and the silence ol recent histori- 
his testimony on the earliest ore: We nee vee this sper ser agora Hist ‘Tstandable, for Parisot’s edition of the sixth book ot Gre- 
supported by the evidence alrea pee sited ! mussian Unure seded in ace from which this passage has been quoted, was SUpEer= 
In a passage of the thirty-sixth book of the ‘Totopia ‘Pouaixth Be Yenet inter) be the Hoan edition: of tip SNe 
which immediately follows the one quoted ves Gropia Foe , tilated the complete History, which contains this passage in a mu- 
| qu above, Nicephorus Grego d form: six words are missing, and they are precisely the crucial 
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words which refer to the aliernation in the nationality of the Primates 
of the Russian Church; Parisot’s edition reads: citar dO a'tay pq} ey 
wey 2x rel pévane feeiven, vid &e rey THO MONTH Gn Wal CPaOEY Tey, 
The Bonn edition reads: civar dO" aitav Kai wy pev de rev cide puversy 
duel wal Toate, 

It is not surprising that historians, who since 1855 have tended to 
read the thirty-sixth book of the History in the Bonn edition rather 
than in Parisot’s earlier version, have, with the exception of D’yakonov 
failed to realize the true meaning of Gregoras’ words; indeed, the defec. 
tive text of the Bonn edition, in spite of such patent clues alluding to the 
alternation as the correlative clause wv wev and the words duorpaddy 
and napassec, could at first glance be read to mean that the Russian 
primates were ta be chosen solely from among those who had been 
barn and brought up in Byzantium!’ In Migne's edition of the His- 
fory, published in 1865, the passage in question is printed in the same, 
defective form. 

The omission of the crucial words which refer to the alternation in 
the nationality of the primates of Russia from all editions of the 
thirty-sixth book subsequent to Parisot’s is undoubtedly due to an 
error of I. Bekker, the editor of the third volume of the Bonn text of 
Gregoras’ History: for the printed text of this passage in Bonn (as 
indeed of the entire thirty-sixth book) is derived from a single manu- 
script, the Par. Gr. 3075 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, which is a 
copy made in the year 1699 of the fourteenth-century Vat. Gr. 1095 in 
the Vatican Library:!* and both manuscripts contain the crucial words 
in full? ] know of no other manuscript containing the thirty-sixth 
book of Gregoras’ History, Omont is wrong in stating that it is also to 
be found in the Par, Gr. 1276 in the Bibliothéque Nationale,?! an error 

repeated by R. Guilland in his book on Nicephorus Gregoras.”? So we 
are ket ultimately with a single manuscript, the Vat. Gr. 1095, on the 
sn iain = ene defectively printed in the Bonn edition, 
__ What are we to think of this statement of Gregoras? In no other 
source is such an agreement between Byzantium and Russia, regula- 
ting the nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev, so much as men- 
tioned; the view currently held by scholars of the methods by which 
the Russian primates were appointed is far removed from the notion 
of any such working compromise between Rus’ and the Empire; and 
these facts, when added to the lateness of Gregoras’ evidence, might 
well suggest that his statement was a product of fantasy or misin- 
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pyaar 
ong as Gregoras’ statement is not directly contra- 
reliable, sources, it is surely worth inquiring 
any evidence, however indirect, can be found to support it, 
wheter ee generally speaking, his testimony might provide ade- 
and whet aa for reconsidering the problem of the ecclesiastical rela- 
Uae Oe 4 Byzantium and medieval Russia. The first step in such 
yon si nese a he an attempt to ascertain the general reliability of 
sy suse ements about the Russian people and their Church. 
Gregoras statements ¢ | ica | = , 

In his Aistery Gregoras discusses the af fairs of Russia at consider- 
able length, in a passage of book twenty-eight which relates how the 
Grand Duke of Moscow sent, ca. 1350, a large sum of money to the 
Emperor John Cantacuzenus for the repair at | the church of St 
Sophia, and especially in book thirty-six, in which he describes the 
struggle carried on before the authorities in Constantinople between 
1353 and 1356, by the rival candidates of the Grand Dukes of Mos- 
cow and Lithuania, for the jurisdiction over the whole Russian 
Church. The latter account contains several statements that are ten- 
dentious and inaccurate. Gregoras’ bias is revealed whenever he 
touches, however lightly, on the subject of Hesychasm: since 1347, 
when the accession of John Cantacuzenus secured the triumph of the 
hesychast doctrines of Gregory Palamas, Gregoras had been in oppo- 
sition, and in the course of the next few years emerged as the leader of 
the anti-Palamite party in Byzantium. As such, and as one who had 
suffered for his convictions, he entertained a particularly violent dis- 
like for the Palamite Patriarch Philotheus.2 who in June [354 
appointed the Muscovite candidate, Alexius, bishop of Vladimir, to 
the post of “metropolitan of Kiev and all Russia.” Gregoras’ dislike of 
Philotheus undoubtedly colored his judgment of the Patriarch’s nomt- 
hee; and the portrait he draws of Alexius, behaving like some villain 
of melodrama and securing the metropolitan see by distributing 
co bribes in Constantinople?’ —a picture which flatly contra- 

ets the evidence, not only of Russian sources, but of Byzantine doc- 
fined welF — shows that his judgment of Russian affairs was apt 
the Pp, oe he clouded by partisan bias. The same desire to blacken 
ise “atarch Philotheus appears in Gregoras’ account of Alexius 
Pepi rival Roman, a candidate of Olgerd, Grand Duke of 
is ei later in the same year 1354 was appointed by the 
Virtues of R ‘etropolitan of the Lithuanians.” Gregoras extolls ~ 
and, cont; oman as vigorously as he castigates the vices of Alextus, 
nirary to the evidence of all the other sources, he makes 


ian. Yet. 50 | 
‘cted DY other, more 








Roman come to Constantinople and receive the Patriarch’s consecra. 
tion before Alexius’ arrival.” His aim is clearly to suggest — though 
doubtless to salve his histerian’s conscience, he does so with disingen. 
uous ambiguity —that the Patriarch Philotheus, out of deference for 
the Muscovite gold, unlawfully appointed Alexius to the same post— 
the metropolitan see of Kiev and All Russia —to which he had just 
nominated Roman.*! : 
There can thus be no doubt that, in discussing the contemporary 
affairs of the Russian Church, Gregoras, carried away by his hatred of 
Hesychasm and of the Patriarch Philotheus, was apt at times to select 
and twist the facts to conform with his polemical aims. Even here 
however, he seems reluctant to indulge in downnght invention or fale 
fication.” But whenever Gregoras partisan passions were not involved 
his treatment of Russia was full, careful and well-informed. His 
remarks on the geography, climate, and economy of the country,*} on 
the transfer of the metropolitan’s residence from Kiev to Vladimir 
because el the devastation of South Russia by the Mongols,¥ on the 
division of the realm into three or four states or principalities, are 
clearly the work of a conscientious and accurate recorder. His remarks 
on the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, whose nilers had, by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, conquered the greater part of western and 
gia Russia, are equally valuable and precise. He mentions 
GeO of their rulers and their successful resistance to the Ta- 
a at ania penetrating observations on the ecclesiastical policy 
: caps uke Olgerd” (1345-77) who, though a pagan himself, 
ea ae os from the Byzantine authorities the appointment of 
ing his litical sabes metropolitan of Kiev, as a means of further- 
inf Acai sag on the Muscovite lands; and supplies us with 
: anon ane of Ro a noted Bf first hand, ee the age and physical 
atendcals 7 and on his Kinship with Olgerd’s wife.* 
hoe Fac ee on the history and politics of Lithuania 
‘suites a red oo whom he must have met in 
es — : weed a that much of his knowledge about 
ae ite Seine eg en cnrtropalitnn of Kiev and All 
ee eminent pes a nace of Constantine 
pecase Of fe eres OF him with affectionate admiration, partly 
sally ibaa oh d influence he is said to have wielded 
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Aysancitim, Kiev and Moscow lis 
that the leader of the anti-Palamite party did not 
tance of so distinguished an ally during one of the 
aera V fgits 10 Constantinople, or that ne teied ne obiain Eom him 

«hand information on the current conditions and past history ot 
abe d over which he exercised the supreme spiritual authonty.” 

2 preworas testimony on the Russo-Byzantine agreement regulating 

the nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev should not be regarded as 

guspect 4 priort: 1t occurs not in the later chapters of the thirty-aixth 

book, where the author, yielding to his anti-Palamiute bias, seeks to 

discredit the Patriarch Philotheus and the Emperor John Cantacuze- 

nus, but in the first part of the same book, near the beginning of the 
section dealing with Russia, where Gregoras’ information |s at its most 

accurate and reliable. At the time he was writing the thirty-sixth 
book — shortly alter his release in 1355 from imprisonment in the 
Monastery of the Chora? — he was in Constantinople, and, through 
the high connections that he had previously enjoyed, and doubtless to 
some eXtent still maintained, at Court, in the Church, and in the office 
of the Logothete of the Dromos, must have been able to acquire first- 
hand information on the problem of the appointment of the metrope- 
litans of Kiev, particularly since this problem had been recently 
reviewed, and no doubt widely debated, in C onstantinople in connec- 
tion with the appointment, in June 1354. of Alexius to the primatial 
see of Russia.4? Gregoras is known to have had access to documents 
which are no longer extant.“ His leading modern biographer, R. Guil- 
land, has observed that the most reliable parts of his History are the 
later books, including the thirty-sixth.*> And there is no reason to fax 
Gregoras with too much exaggeration when, in another part of Tis 
work, he asserts that of the events he describes he has personally seen 
or heard the greater part, relying for the remainder on the exact 
account of eye-witnesses.* 

_ We may thus conclude that Gregoras’ statements relating to Rus- 
sia deserve to be taken seriously, since our author, generally speaking. 
treats the subject in an accurate and well-informed manner At the 
same time, his remoteness, in time and distance, from the events he 
fecounts, and his occasional lapses into partiality, make it impossible 
: Sccept unquestioningly his evidence on the Russian Church, unless 

tis supported by the testimony of other sources. This applies i pet 

Heular to his assertion that Russia's conversion to Christianity was 
éccompanied by a Russo-Byzantine agreement, according to which 
Wh tcrondie co ee se Suapuee 

Politans of Kiev were to be appointed alternately 
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116 BYZANTIUM AND THE SL ays ign, Kiev and Moscow 
he residence In Kiev, devastated by the M angols in 1240, this, 


Byzantines and Russians. iti 
among By ‘ast Roman authorities to agree to the 


Qne of the purposes of this article is to discover wheth pre Sash, caused the E ; rts 

absence of fact corroborative evidence, the relevant sobs, besa in a ae of a Russian primate ca. peel ap Sper to 
tine and Russian, provide any indication that such an agreement Thay — an several occasions a repetition © this pare ent.* Quite 
in fact, have existed. [ts other. and more gencral, aim is to reconsider, ; p | howe ver. from the lack of any © idence that phi Byzantine 

in the light of Gregoras’ testimony. the problem of how the paste Mr chmen of the period were quite so pusillanimous. Golubinsky's 

of the Russian Church were, from the eleventh to the mid-fourteenth : vianation by-passes the main issue — the regular alternation in the 
century, actually appointed. These two aims may best be achieved by vationality of the metropolitans of Kiev lor nearly a century and a 

an attempt to answer three separate questions: Se Another Russian historian, T. Barsov, facing the problem more 

1. Can any regular alternation in the nationality of the metropoli- cauarely, expressed the view that this alternation was not adventitious, 

tare ot Sy Oe aetecied in kia pes! haa as ‘due to the desire ol the Byzantine authorities to retain their 

2. Is the existence of an agreement such as the one attested by hold over the Russian C hurch without offending the national suscep- 

Gregoras consistent with our knowledge of the ecclesiastical relations tibilities of the Russians.” He did not. however. raise the question as 
eee and medicval Russia? Ww whether this arrangement was the outcome of a seli-perpetuating 

‘ 3. Is there any evidence suggesting that those primates of the Rus- agreement, OT the result of a senes of ad hoc concessions made by the 

sian Church who, in this period, were not directly nominated by the Byrantines fo the Russian authorities. The connection between the 
sai Constantinople. were elected in Russia by the Russians alternation in the nationality of the primates of the Russian Church 
Lomas beamdnn tion er, , | fram 1237 10 1378 and Gregoras’ statement is obvious, It 1s possible. 

sive: periods covered by the 5b naskeeelge re Se to eS Ser: | of COUTSE, that our historian, or the source he used, was merely 

nahh Samene stained Lie Seer Seis tl — and a Bail inferring, from the fact that for the previous century and more Byzan- 
: tianity in 988 or 989 and the Mongol aman - a a ae tines and Essai had regularly succeeded one another as metropoli- 
the thireenth century: and the following ie 8 Cae Relea . tans of Russia. the existence of a formal agreement between the two 
And, for reasons of convenience which will pease 4 | ae tap | ee rationalizing. in other words, a de facto situation. Yet it 
course of this discussion, | will consider the second | ee aca b€§ not seem likely that an arrangement that operated so regularly 
period first. and for so long was the result of chance, or even of a scrics of ad hoc 


agreements between the authorities of Byzantium and Russia. It is 














I thus | penny Pye ey te a : a r . : 
|. With regard to the period 1237 24: ee ae S probable that Gregoras was right in postulating the existence ofa 
answered Swe ree eee is eee aianig siete rane — = Siena between the two Seah which was effective dur- 
strikingly evident; with complete haa sie iat urea Ng the period from 1237 to 1378, 
candidates were appoi nted in turn, bs seine Lai ant eee epee be remembered that Gregoras asserts that this agreement 
enesed Russia: Joseph (1237-7), = Byzantine: Cuil ni eal . 2 = alma the time of Russia’s conversion 10 Christianity im the 
Russian; Maximus (1283-1305), a Byzantine: Peter (1308-26) a Bis discussed Century. The reliability of this part of his evidence will be 
sian; Theognostus (1328-53). a Byzantine: Alexius (1354-78 “a Rus- absence later. It may. however, be stated here that the apparent 
sian: the list is complete anc ‘speaks for itself? saree NES YE): fins OE pean fegular alternation in the nationality of the metropoli- 
ache this alternation fortuitous? Historians of the Russian “eae before 1237 raises the question whether this agreement 
Church have shown a singular reluctance to ask thet selves this ques hal of the mtium and Russia could have been concluded in the first 
A olubinsky <p aeaas VES: | ge ee nee thirteenth century. There exists no direct evidence on this 










regarded the appointment of the Rus: 
whe hs due 


Practice ag © !2™Ptina to assume a connection between the regular 
pi licy of pra es Russians to the metropolitan see of Kiev and 
~ + ° granting wide ecclesiastical concessions to the other Sla- 





eer a 5; © a historical accident — the 
antine prelates to face the rigors'and dangers of 4 
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vonic satellites of the Empire, a policy pursued by the Byzantine 
authorities during their residence in Nicaea, and exemplified by the 
foundation of the autocephalous Archbishopric of Serbia in 1219 ang 
the recognition of the Patriarchate of Bulgana in 1235.5) 

3. It is natural to inquire whether the circumstances in which the 
metropolitans of Kiev and All Russia were appointed in this periog 
can shed any light upon the problem under discussion, Nothing. of 
particular interest is known about the appointment of the Byzantine 
prelates, Joseph, Maximus, and Theognostus, who were sent to Rus- 
sia by the Patriarch, the first from Nicaea, the other two from Con- 
stantinople.* But on the election of the Russian candidates, Cyrjj 
Peter, and Alexius, we are better informed; and the conclusions we 
can draw from contemporary sources are not without interest. 

Cyril, who was probably a monk of West Russian origin, was 
chosen by Prince Daniel of Galicia, the most powerful of the Russian 
rulers of his time, was sent to Nicaea ca. 1246 to be consecrated by the 
Patriarch as metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, and returned, duly 
invested, a few years later There is no suggestion in the sources that 
the appointment of a native candidate, nominated by a Russian sov- 
ereign, was in any way unusual, or that the Patriarch opposed it on 
canonical or other grounds. 

The election, and subsequent career, of the Metropolitan Peter 
provide us with a few more significant facts, Upon the death of the 
Greek Metropolitan Maximus in 1305, the Russian abbot Gerontius 
went to Constantinople, hoping and expecting to be consecrated met- 
ropolitan of All Russia by the Patriarch. There is no doubt that Ger- 
ontius was the candidate put forward for this office by the senior 
Russian ruler, Prince Michael of Tver’, who at that time held the title 
of Grand Duke of Viadimir.* Simultaneously Prince George of Gali- 
cia sent a candidate of his own to Constantinople, with the request that 
he be consecrated metropolitan of Galicia: this was the Abbot Peter, a 
native of Western Rus’, The Patriarch Athanasius decided otherwise: 
he rejected Gerontius’ candidature, and instead consecrated Peter met- 

ropolitan of Kiev and All Russia (1308). A curious, yet significant. 
interpretation of the attitude of the Byzantine authorities to these two 
Russian candidates can be found in the Vita of the Metropolitan 
Peter (who was subsequently canonized by the Russian Church) com 
Posed by Cyprian, Metropolitan of All Russia (1390-1406). According 
to Cyprian, the Patriarch rejected the candidature of Gerontius 
use he had been chosen by the Russian secular authorities: “It § 
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declared, “for laymen to make pease 
ere f “election” is taken to mean i 
ie d their own candidates for 
aig eae ig probable that the Patriarch said 2 
EB of Peter’s candidature shows that he rec- 
. His sh Lan long been clear that Cyprian’s account ol 
. night ice nnn his tenure of the metropolitan 
oF events © —: ° artial success, the very practice whereby 
office he fought, wit Sead their own candidates for the primatial 
the Russiat corer in his account of Peter's consee ration: 


9 His bias appears side Satrarch “stim 
coe arrival in Constantinople, he states, the Patriarch ‘sum 
on Peters arn 


: ly metropolitans and proceeds to elect 

i one ue is a pertectly accurate de- 
Lat : a ie formal election of a metropolitan by the Patnarchal 
aids Constantinople, the aivedoc tvénuotoa, and it conforms to 
the practice current in the Byzantine Church in the Middle Ages.® But 
in this case the formal election by the supreme authorities of the Byzan- 
tine Church was preceded by Peter's nomination (though to a see 
different from the one to which he was eventually appointed) by a 
Russian sovereign, and Cyprian is clearly at pains to reconcile Peter's 
free election by the Patriarchal Synod with the distasteful fact that he 
was recommended by a secular ruler.“ Further, it is curious that 
Cyprian himself involuntarily suggests that the right of the Russian 
es to put forward their own candidates for the office of metropo- 
Semel recognized at the time: Gerontius, he tells us, “went to 
Se as if he already had what he expected.”*! The same 
sith Cometic, the subsequent relations of the Metropolitan 

the friend and 2 Sy el a his return to Russia Peter became 
soiton which led the mec eee (1304-25) 
(0 transfer, at the instigatio, es my ibe Taat yours of hits life, 
"Ss Tesidence from Vladimir X hie tine asiajentis Ivan I (1325-41), 
"wth the Prince of Moscow § © Moscow. Peter's close collaboration 
wal and enemy slay brought him into conflict with the latter's 
Patriatch of Constanti ae of Tver’, who, about 1311, wrote to the 
Ment [op infringing Opie, requesting that Peter be b 


ete ty paid to Dave ' 
unlawiul, 38 | te." Hf the righ 
sco tO put forwar 


ese rought to ju 
Mote back to Kj Sctlesiastical discipline.2 ‘The stewie Niphon 
ed in Co femuone Me that the Russian metro politan be 
cer aE Sates, we wl apo ns BUY, dismissed; in such a case 
t YOUr Piety desine vi ce another [metropolitan], whom. 


ntine Patriarchate, always so 
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ANTIUM AND 7 HE SLAVS 
anxious to maintain a strong hold over the Russian Chyro 
make so explici i it di rch, could 
. xplicit an offer. we may conclude that it did not regard 
nomination of @ native candidate by the Russian Sovereign as ine 
rageous or unusual. SRE 
Peter seems to have weathered this storm successfully and h; 
position grew stronger when Michael of Tver’ met his death at th 
Golden Horde in 1319. The next Russian to be appointed as ree. 
politan of Kiev and All Russia was Alexius. 
The circumstances that accompanied the nomination, election and 
appointment of Alexius are so curious, and their relation to the tes. 
timony of Nicephorus Gregoras is so suggestive, that they warrant « 
fairly detailed discussion.’ The son of a Russian nobleman of high 
rank, himself the godson of the Grand Duke of Moscow Ivan I Kal- 
ita, Alexius had lived as a monk in a monastery in Moscow for over 
twenty years when he was appointed, in 1340, by his sovereign and by 
the Metropolitan Theognostus as the latter's coadjutor, with the pro- 
spective right of succession to the primacy. In 1352 Theognostus. 
whose health had deteriorated, consecrated him bishop of Vladimir, 
again on the understanding that Alexius would succeed him as metro- 
politan of All Russia, In the meantime, Theognostus and the Grand 
Duke of Moscow, Symeon. had sent an embassy to Constantinople to 
request the Patriarch and the Emperor to sanction Alexius’ candida- 
ture. When the embassy returned to Moscow in July 1353, Theagnos- 
tus and Symeon were both dead, Thereupon Alexius left for Constan- 
tinople, expecting, as the Russian sources imply, to be appointed 
Alexius remained in Constantinople for a whole year; during 
much of this time, one is led to suppose, the Byzantine authorities 
scrutinized his credentials and discussed his suitability. Finally, 0" 
June 30, 1354, a decree of the Synod of the Church of Constantino- 
ple, signed by the Patriarch Philotheus, formally appointed him met- 
ropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, It is a remarkable document. After 
a preamble which states that the Church of Constantinople holds the 
metropolitan diocese of Kiev and All Russia in particular hono! 
because of Russia’s numerous inhabitants, the preeminence of te 
power of its king ((mupoyi pmyixipe éZoveiac), and the presence ncat 1 
borders of a large pagan population,*” the decree hints rather darkly 
at “the ways, diverse and most appropriate to the needs of its a 
ministration” (xara toc moducidtic Kai dpiatoue tpénove TRY oIKEVe” 
fram atizi:), in which the See of Constantinople had in the P® 





nanttum, Kiev and Moscow - 
Bit | 


; watéotnee) the primates of the Russian Church; “simi- 

pointed i +t had now attem pted to find a suitable candidate for 
farly” ee : the clerics of Constantinople; its choice, however, had 
cata Saas who “was born and brought up” im Russia (/acelor 
fallen po” ate shy because of his picty and virtue, and also 
avvneic KO TP ate ee his-office bv the late M tin 
«he had been reco mmended for this office ry the late N letropoli 
becau Eg ostus, This final decision of the Patriarch and his synod, 
ee ae a careful examination lasting a whole year (éCerace 
ene dxpipectaty ert ddaoxAnpoey fon éviavtov), was illuenced 
eS reports on Alexius obtained from Byzantine visitors to 
Zoe and Russian visitors to c onstantinople, and also by the fact 
that “he ereat King” (6 péyac pyc) of Russia, Le. the Grand Duke ol 
Moscow, Ivan IL, wrote to the Emperor, John Cantacuzenus, Im Sup- 
port of his candidature. The decree then adds the following comment: 
“although this is by no means customary nor safe for the Church, yet 
ia view of these trustworthy and commendatory reports, and ol his 
virtuous and godly mode of life, we have decided that this shall be, 
but in respect only of the Lord Alexius; and we by no means permit 
nor concede that any other person of Russian origin should in the 
future become the primate (cpytepéc) in that country: on the contrary 
[the primates of Russia are to be chosen] from [among the clergy of] 
the. . .city of Constantinople."® The Patriarch interposes a recom- 
mendation to his successors to abide, when making future appotnt- 
ments to the see of Kiev and All Russia, by this ruling, and declares 
that Alexius, appointed in full conformity with the canons and laws of 
the Church, will take possession of his new see “just as though he were 
from here." 

One is immediately struck by two features of this synodal decree: 
the Patriarch's obvious desire to satisfy the demands of the Muscovite 
authorities; and his assertion that Alexius’ appointment to the see of 

4ev and All Russia “is by no means customary nor safe for the 
Church.” The first feature can be easily explained by the political and 
jutesiastical situation in eastern Europe in the middle of the four- 
ay Moscow, which after the death of Metropolitan ise 
that 4; had become de facto the ecclesiastical capital of Russia, was . 
bord ene as the one political center east of the Lithuanian 

ati oa of acting as an effective rallying point for the rising 

_ = fonsciousness of the Russian people and, as events were soon 
dace of successfully challenging the hitherto impregnable power 

olden Horde. Its princes, who had embarked with the blessing 
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of the Church and the support of their boyars o ol; 

ering” the whole of eastern Russia under their oe eS ot “gath- 
increasingly powertul and rich, It is not surprising that the pecoming 
authorities, whose realm, weakened by the civil war hetw YZAMing 
Palacologus and John Cantacuzenus, hemmed in on land Ma: oie 
mies, the Turks and the Serbs, and disabled on sea by the oe ae 

: ; : isi encroach. 

ments of the Genoese and Venetians, faced financial ruin, w 
in 1354 to lend a favorable ear to the demands of an allied hs pais 
lite state from which military and economic assistance ee 
expected —the Grand Duchy of Moscovy and its pfyac pre ra es 
policy of granting concessions to Russia was further necessitated by 
the ecclesiastical situation. Now that the political fabric of the Buran. 
tine state was shattered, the Patriarch of Constantinople was the Gale 
force capable of championing the traditional claims of the East 
Roman Empire to hegemony over the whole of Eastern Christen- 
dom.” But in 1354 the position of the Byzantine Patriarchate in East- 
erm Europe was eravely compromised: the Serbian Church, since the 
establishment of the Serbian Patriarchate by Stephen Dusan in 1346, 
was in open revolt against the mother Church of Constantinople; the 
Church of Bulgaria was likewise challenging its authority; its patriarch 
had recently enabled the monk Theodoretus to gain possession of the 
see of Kiev, in open defiance of the Patriarch of Constantinople; and 
Olgerd, Grand Duke of Lithuania, was threatening to subject the 
Orthodox population of his realm to the jurisdiction of the Pope.” 
The Patriarch Philotheus was fully alive to this danger and to his 
responsibilities; and during his first tenure of the patriarchal office 
(1353-5) and especially during the second (1364-76), he strove, with 
singular energy and remarkable success, to reunite the Orthodox peo- 
ples of eastern Europe by a common loyalty to the See of Constar- 
tinople.” It is hence not surprising that, in appointing the Russian 
candidate Alexius to the see of Kiev and All Russia in 1354, Philo- 
theus was concerned to placate the Grand Duke of Moscow who was 
virtually the only sovereign in eastern Europe to remain, at that time, 

in communion with the Byzantine Church. 

Why, then, this grudging acceptance of Alexius’ candidature, and 

the Patriarch’s observation that his appointment “is by no means 354 
tomary nor safe for the Church” (ef kai oddiv Fy obvialles Siddov aloe 
dopaléc toro vi éxiAnoig)? This question can best be answered DY 
At id : * g Philotheus’ views on the government of ithe Church. By 
upbringing and conviction Philotheus —like Callistus whe both pr 


aia |23 
pysartei™ Riev and Moseo" | 
lowed him on the patriarchal throne (1350-3; 1354-63) — 
ed and f0 he party of “ealots” in the Byzantine Church, which, in 
” a oe “politicians” or “moderates,” had fought for centu- 
«+ etate interference ‘n ceclesiastical affairs.77 As a leading 
ries against 4 a former monk of Mount Athos, Philotheus rose to 
pesychast a the “zealots,” who gained a decisive and lasting 
ae their opponents when the teaching of Gregory Palamas 
victory et. recognized by the Byzantine Church in the middle of the 
we seen sali An important feature of the zealots program was 
oe insistance on the freedom of ecclesiastical appointments: and 
prilotheus himself was elected to the patriarchate in 1353 alter his 
party had wrested from the Emperor John Cantacuzenus a public 
apology for having, in the past, engineered the election of his own 
nominees to the patriarchal throne, and an implied condemnation of 
the majority of the former emperors for doing the same.” 
Now from the standpoint of the zealots the appointment of the 
Metropolitan Alexius suffered from specific and obvious defects. 
Their nature can be inferred by considering three documents issued by 


the patriarchal chancellery between 1397 and ca. 1401, which contain 


a particularly clear exposition of the zealots’ view on ecclesiastical 
appointments, In the first, the Patnarch Antony IV roundly rebukes a 
monk of Thessalonica for allowing the clergy and civil authorities 
(KAnpUKoDY kai dpydvtwy) of that city to petition the Patriarch to 
appoint him as their metropolitan. ‘The Patriarch objects not to the 
candidate as such, but to the attempt of the authorities of Thessalo- 
LIGA 1O bypass the rules of canonical election.” These rules are stated 
ae m ae second document, in which the Patriarch Matthew 
belo i oe of Anchialus for asking him to appoint as arch- 
petits oi city a candidate of their own choice. Canon law, he 
synod of Cor requires that the election be made by the bishops of the 
patriarch eae they are to select three names, of which the 
Mo and he then consecrates the elected person; the 


election: re to suggest any name to the synod before the 
recommend € clergy of Anchialus, all they may legitimately do is 
the Patriarch ie athe candidate to the synod and to the Patriarch; 
Sing to appoint a udes this somewhat casuistic exhortation by promi- 
the synod 78 The cir candidate, provided he is one of those elected by 
the Bitnercy a document is a reply of the Patriarch Matthew 
local candidate as rebizond who had requested him to appoint a 
metropolitan of the city. The synod, the Patriarch 
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writes, decided, after a careful study of the Enmperae . 
ter, to send it back; out of “friendship in a bie = WOnAry fej, 
Trebizond and respect for the candidate's qualities . oe Emperor si 
grant the request, but only on condition that the F, wee 
another letter, in which he would recommend th —, MPELOr send 
terms, without ‘mentioning the sce ares € Candidate jn gene 
. t z the sce of Trebizond; for a recg s) 
sy for a specific See pro persona (repi npoccsmon) is ctiean 
cone of the canons (rapa iy KAVOVEN IY weber 
These curious documents suggest that at the : <f 
century, the “zealot” party in be Beeailine ae ers: ls 
siderable difficulty in reconciling its principle of free sh etibis 
offices with the o 1 ims of ee 
ba pposing claims of the sees dependent on Constant; 
ople, and m attempting to eradi fen : eee 
te g cate the tendency of loca! authoritj 
secular and religious, to propose their own candidates to these offices 
In accordance with a practice which the Byzantine Patriarchate for 
reasons of expediency, had countenanced in former times. 
eh ighesels mes that the same difficulty faced the Patriarch 
He Gis lexius had been explicitly recommended for the 
post a metropolitan of Russia by the Muscovite authorities to Philo- 
theus’ predecessor Callistus and to the Emperor John Cantacuzenus. 
He had further been nominated as prospective metropolitan by his 
predecessor Theognostus, an act which came dangerously near to 
infringing canon law. And the pressure which had clearly been 
exerted on the Byzantine authorities by the Grand Duke of Moscow 
in support of Alexius could scarcely commend itself to a patriarch 
who headed the party which insisted on strictness (dxpifei) in the 
application of canon law, and was opposed to the interference of the 
secular power in ecclesiastical appointments. 
It remarns to consider the last objection voiced by Philotheus ta 
Alexius candidature: the fact that he was a Russian by birth and 
education. It is probable that the Patriarch, in stressing this fact, W 
moved, net by ethnic or national prejudice, but by the realization tha! 
a Russian candidate implied the patronage of a Russian sovereign and 
hence a capitulation to outside, secular pressure. This 1s hinted at 8 
the synodal decree of 1354, which states that future appointments © 
the sec of All Russia are to be made without outside assistance (unde 
vos Ecépwlev npood:duicvoy).| The decision not to tolerate the election 
of any more Russian metropolitans after Alexius was to prove quite 
ineffectual, for during the six years that elapsed after the death of 
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ayant 7 
| Patriarchate agreed on three different 
Atextlls in 1378. appoimtment of a hative metropolitan al Russia." 
aceasions ip ee the past was equally unfortunate: for, since for 
philothe®* gle says there had been as many Russian as Byzantine 
ne past ae ed Kiev and All Russia, his assertion that the 
of native Russian to this post was “by no means Ccus- 
was, to SAY the least, an exaggeration. The acts of the 
century synods of Constantinople are, [0 be sure, some- 
-yariance with historical fact, and one cannot but suspect that 
ape . of 1354 couched in the expert phraseology of East 
a oem Philotheus and his synod, in their desire to sale- 
sone dom of ecclesiastical elections and to retain a st rict hold 
aver the Muscovite Church, were trying to introduce a new principle 
of the metropolitans of Russia by willfully 1gnor- 


78, the Byzantine 


in the appointment 
ing the realities of the past. 

What, then, were these realities of the past? It will be observed 
that the testimony of the Patriarch Philotheus and that of Nicephorus 
Gregoras, which are almost exactly contemporary, contradict each 
other on at least one essential point: the Patriarch, in defiance of his- 
torical truth, writes of the appointment of a native metropolitan of 
Russia as if it were a dangerous innoyation; Gregoras asserts that the 
Byzantine authorities had formally agreed in the past to alternate elec- 
tions of Greek and Russian prelates to the see of Kiev: he does not, it 
is true, tell us explicitly that this agreement was kept, but the context 
and tenor of his words suggest that he still regarded it, at the time of 
writing. as at least theoretically in force. 
naleaarae Acasa made a false statement, it does not of course 
the contra ee, that Gregoras was speaking the truth. However. if 
on be nmatioon . m their evidence is related to their opposing Views 
GE fe sins ‘Nabe we may discover an added reason for giving 
chasm-that cain was not only on the theological issue of Hesy- 
Who had SS alae strongly opposed to the Palamite Patriarch 
10 the see'of Kiey. a Synod of June, 1354, and appointed Alexius 
differed as. sharp! pea on Church administration seem to have 
Member of the hagas Motheus, it has been shown, was a leading 
late interference in ¢ party in the Byzantine Chureh, which resisted 
‘Ppointments, Pa oacachi affairs, and fought for treedom of 
M Opposing hee sia aie an equally prominent position im 
2 Accept aad moderates or “politicians” who were inclined 

patronage in the affairs of the Church and, in 
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accordance with the accommodating principle © 
vouie), believed that the Church, in i inion oe Sates 
not intransigently reject all concessions and Bonnets 
Byzantine authorities had ever conceded the principle that 18 
metropolitan of Kiev was to be a native candidate ia 
Russian authorities. secular and ecclesiastical, it is not 2 
the “zealot” party. obliged by the force of circumstance 
Alen’ appointment in 1354, should have desired to “hush up" th; 
agreement, just as they suppressed the fact that for the nest Up” this 
Byzantines and Russians had regularly succeeded each =e century 
mates of the Russian Church. For the “moderates,” Ora aes 
exIStenCe of such an agreement would have been a vind ication 7 es 
program, and a proof that the continued loyalty of the R eel 
Church to the See of Constantinople was the result of a = ea 
conciliation and reasonable concessions pursued by the former aes 
nieistesee emperors of East Rome. Thus it seems at least Some E flat 
Gregoras, who had no reason to fecl well-disposed towards the insti- 
erie Synod of 1354, countered its attempt to suppress the true 
eee Hee attention to the existence of an agreement between 
se Wek ee ae concluded, as he himself states, “in order that 
aceaes patios the two nations, thus secured and ratified, might 
Sige stability f unity: of faith pure and undefiled, and find an 
sai ps . on lls existence and its strength.” 
ayn nical oe relations between Byzantium and 
is te dnllowing-co = and fourteenth centuries may therefore lead us 
sine of Byz : oe a From 1237 to 1378 the alternate succes 
striking. No ue pers ussian metropolitans of Kiev is regular and 
Gregoras’ assertion that abe however, can be found to corroborate 
two countries repulatin — existed a formal agreement between the 
the Byzar ie authoriti ig this SUCCESSION. However, the willingness of 
8 OR terrecopnioe tht Ha 
Office, the evasive lano i shisaee time to time, native candidates for aus 
edge and EER of the Synod of 1354, Gregoras acy 
‘in the Russian Church ccclesiasti Siastical affairs, his well-informed inter 
: 9 | rch, and his sympathy for the policy of diplomat’ 


ee . 
ee may be regarded as arguments indirectly supporting zi 
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us How bring Gregoras’ evidence to bear on the two and @ half 
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saute. prior to 1237, and attempt to answer, for the Kievan period 
af Russian history. the three questions we have considered for the 
rhirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

}. Can any regular alternation between Byzantine and native pri- 
mates of the Russian Church be detected from Viadimir’s conversion 
in the late tenth century to 123778 The answer to this question can 
only be a negative one. In the first place, the list of these primates that 
a be collated fram contemporary documents and later catalogues** 
i; almost certainly incornplete, and the exact dates of the tenure of 
office of mare than half of them are unknown, Furthermore, of the 
twenty and more primates of the Russian Church of the Kievan 

riod whose names have come down to us,*5 there are only three 
whose nationality is explicitly attested in contemporary sources; of 
these two were Russians, one a Byzantine,® The origin of several oth- 
ers. as we shall see, can be inferred. but often without assurance and 
generally only with the help of later and sometimes questionable do- 
cuments. Finally, in view of the chequered history of Russo-Byzantine 
relations in the eleventh and twelfth centuries it seems unlikely that a 
regular method of alternate succession could have operated success- 
fully, even for limited periods. This in itself does not, of course, mval- 
date the evidence of Gregoras. Our historian, it will be recalled, merely 
states that an agreement regulating this succession was concluded 
between Byzantium and Russia. He does not say that it was kept. 

2. Could such an agreement have been concluded at any time 
between Russia’s conversion to Christianity and the beginning of the 
thirteenth century? A positive answer to this question seems unlikely 
to find ready acceptance by those historians who assume that the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, in their desire to keep the Russian 
Church under their control, invariably insisted, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, on appointing their own candidates to the sce of 
Kiev. This widely-held assumption would seem to rest on three 
arguments: 

(a) Contemporary sources, both Russ 
0 take it for granted that the metropolitan 
this period, chosen, appointed, and sent to Russia by 
Constantinople, 

_{b) Since Russia was a metropolitan dioces 
— law. in its contemporary Byzantine interp! 

€ primates of Russia be nominated and consecrat 

(c) The only metropolitans of Kiev of this perio 


‘an and Byzantine, appea’ 
s of Kiev were generally, m 
the Patriarch of 


e of this Patnarchate, 
retation, required that 
ed by the Patriarch. 
d who, from con- 
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temp pyc 
mporary evidence, are known to have been Russi: eee 
, JUSSians, olitan of Kiev on grounds of canon law? The 


and Clement, were elected in circumstances hi ; Le. Hila Ho | —aninale the metrop : 
the Russians on these two occasions def Which might SUE Dest i | pest iS complicated by the searcity ol unambiguous canonical 
ep Pecaierces | sions defied the authority of the Bvvan. ae prescribing the methods of election of metropolitans im the 
I believe, however, that the first of these arey: rf x anne Church, by the observable discrepancy between the eeclesi- 
and that the other two, if examined wit} s afeuments IS INCONelusive tical canons and the Imperial laws regulating episcopal elections, 
; ‘out preconceived notions. de 4 J by the peculiar interpretation given to both by the twelfth-century 


not heed the assumption that the Byzantine authorit 
entl and twelfth centuries vetoed, on principle the 
Russian candidates to the see of Kiev. 


Ics in the elev. Byzantine canomists. 
appointment of ” The provisions 


ef canon law relating to the appointment of 
in Byzantium, to derive their origin and 





The Russian chronicles, in relati 
game | ati ii a2CCes« t te =a 2 = 
of Kiev, frequently state that “he oe of a metropolitan | quihority from the first Apostolic Canon: fmickoenoc yeipotoiate 
generally adding “from Byzantium” (i: pane ge . prised to Russia, fey bmaxomeoy ono H tpt@v.2* In view of the interest which this canon 
ilar assertions can be found in enti a ri Tsaryvagrada),®) Sim aroused in Russia, where, as we shall see, it was on several occasions 
santé in: bids chee ta putopotiee : gles Nilos Doxapatres quoted. oF misquoted, by those who held that the metropolitan of 
Patriarch of Constantinople:"** ti % [oreAdecat] to Russia by the Kiev could be appointed by the Russian bishops, it is worth noting 
eine an ANCA tothe = ll oe Patriarch Lukas Chrysoberges, that, as late as the twelfth century, expert opinion in Byzantium was 
even more explicitly: “we ee os tf ee Andrew Bogoly ubsky, states | dsvided as to whether the verb yeiporovaioths referred. in this context, 
rae ‘aero polit i Des ee rom time to time [pre vremenont| | to election or to consecration; Zonaras and Balsamon holding the 
thither:"® and John Cinnam roe pee ne eae See hem latter view —with which modern scholars concur—but citing the 
welitan wae oti ee =. e enise asserts that Kiev, the metro- opposite opinion, based on the fact that the term yeipeteria in the 
(dpywpane hc Bi avian) ea a by a bishop from Byzantium early Church generally meant “election.” 
expressions? It is possible — —- " * cate Saas meaning of these | The canons of the Church councils which are concerned with epis- 
= acdc test “coming” S aos a ears documents, probable xa! appointments—notahly the fourth and the sixth canons of the 
implies no thore than’a journey f ous ae from Byzantium ae Russia | St Oecumenical Council, the nineteenth canon of the Synod of 
journey from Constantinople to Kiev, and that Antioch of 341 i th 1 OF VWNOC I 
Pie omenbaa hlicceunnica ; ) . | , and the twelfth canon of the Synod of Laodicea— 
‘ te pplied equally well to a native prelate, elected uther emphasize and define the corporate nature of the electoral 
Rus’, and dispatched to Constantinople to be consecrated by the patri- process" a bishop is to be le ay 
arch. who would then send him back to govern his new met ropolitan tical province in : hic ie es By ie bishops of the ecclesias- 
diccegeutT he Greek etatunier s : ii ih a scaeae O ae 7 In'w ich his future see is situated; the presence of at 
: statements, on the other hand, seem to imply MOTE *ast three of them is required ivnifyi 
than this, and to reflect a claim, put forward by the Patriarchate of then agreement by jeer a = Si Ser eS 
Constantinople at various times in the twelfth century, to the exclusive IxetpetoveraBan) b “th bi ; : te ee cabrsemcestinaniee ah Sa eela 
right of nominating a Byzanti Sc eer bean ; aloeetas by the bishops; while the metropolitan of the proyince 
ating a Byzantine candidate to the see of Kiev. How little USt ratify their decision, j aR ae tes 
such protestations could Wee : ES cg ciretag |g endorse ee cee , In accordance with his right of giving his 
= could sometimes accord with the true state of affairs! lorsement (ra Kdpox) to, or withholding it from, the election and 
evident from the Patriarch Philotheus’ synodal decree of 1354; and the ARE consecration SSS GUESS gal A aluineabonion oi 
suspicion that such statements, to which the zealot in the Byzan- ‘Atha 
ee | : Zz party int _ ough these cano ' } fae 
tine Church was apt to resort, may have served to justify claims that ® general supervision corbin THe TEER Ct ie eo ee eee it 
could not always be made good, scarcely warrants the assumption Prerogative remain h over the appointment of a bishop. his essential 
that the appointment ahs Sige Bb eccni a eineaie of Kiev would in does not Reali. . ne the action of the bishops. He 
ASSO ae aaa ai “bani chars ; rH Si Pamuk os | crate the electe idate.*4 er, 1 
this period have been disallowed on principle by the Fast Roman “Ourse of time, the Byza He ere ener Taweres: bike 
authorities. NOM and ih the t = esate Church deviated from this canonical 
How far could the Patriarch of Constantinople claim the right © eS canons, Zonara fth century we find the official commentators of 
| EE *, £onaras and Balsamon, attempting to reconcile the cur- 
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rent Byzantine practice of havi 
a} | . aving th whine . 
crated hy metropolitans with & the newly-elected bishone . 
resorti Dima with the canon [aw of the PS’ Conte. 
orting to a philological device: the terms ys _Satly Church 4 
claimed. refer ; oS ae IS KEPoTavia and ep, iV 
ed, refer in the canons cited above to election : en oes they 
respectively. This equivocal interpretation enabied 
canonical authority for the practice followed j ae 
ments in the centralized Byzantine C op SCOpal appoi 
Se Falized Byzantine Church of their time: + elie: 
v ot bishops selected three candidates. one of si ©: the electoral 
by the metropolitan of the province, who gave his shi Was chosen 
election, issued a declaration (3) pfu) abbelbien endorsement to th 
faceless ation (te gearvegia) AamMing the bishon-ele : 
inally Destowed on him the sacramental consecration ( pet ang 
Alongside the canons of the Church, a number rele 
the emperors of Ea spl pe “rol laws issued b 
st Rome prescribed the form of epis ee 
One of their features is the part they ascribe as Episcopal elections, 
: ise as Patt tne vimen in the =. 
tions. The foundation of this Imperial legislation is to be f ee 
123rd and 137th novels st 0 be found in the 
EG novels of Justinian, which decreed that whenever a 
aes to appointed, “the clergy and the Icading citizens of the city” 
(rouc RANpIK OC KG TOUS TPcitovc tAC madecc) for which the bishop is 
to be consecrated are to elect three persons (éti cprci xpoaia : 
ne Bie ! POGWROK 
We MOTE EOWA, the final choice of candidate resting with “the pre- 
late conferring the ordination” (iva. . . 6 BrAtioy yerpororylli of 
Siu dem ore acne = ie ATO yupotovitly 
cee <a ib lt Hepotovobytac),% And the 123rd nove! 
= H. as happens in certain places, three eligible persons are not 
found, it will be in the power of the electors to elect two or even one 
person.”?7 
= Although Justinian’s legislation on the election of bishops was 
incded in the Byzantine Nomocanons, the discrepancy between the 
secular laws which envisaged the participation of laymen in these elec- 
tions. and the ecclesiastical canons which restricted the right '0 
bishops (and. indeed, in one case expressly forbade secular rulers 10 
make elections to ecclesiastical offices)" tended in the course of time 
To undermine the authority of the former. in virtue of the principle. 
upheld by the medieval canonists, that in cases of conflict a canon 
takes precedence over a law. Thus the twelfth-century canonists, Aris: 
tenes and Balsamon, asserted that the ordinance providing for the 
election of bishops by “the clergy and the leading citizens of the 
was no longer valid.” Nevertheless, there is evidence that Justinian ® 
legislation on episcopal elections was at that time neither forgo 
nor wholly discredited. It is remarkable that the provision EY he 
the election of bishops by “the clergy and the leading citizens of 
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aggre. Kiev and Mescon 
stained in the laws of the Macedonian emperors—in the 
city” W2S 8 and the Epanagoge,'"' as well as in the Basilica.“ And 

| oh century the authority commanded in Byzantium by J us- 
ee legisiation was still sufficiently great to enable a Patriarch of 
gnan's He! ‘ie to press. albeit unsuccessfully and against his own 
Ee application of another clause of the |23rd novel, 
synod. Sy but not in the Basilica.” 


aehided in the Nomocanon, .! | 
a Such conflicts between canon law and Imperial legislation could 


be resolved In different ways. Canonists such as Balsamon argued 
that, in the event of a conflict, the canon, possessing the double sanc- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority and Imperial ratification, was to be pre- 
ferred to the secular law.'™ The Emperor Leo VI, on the other hand, 
seventh novel the view that when a secular law (tic 
cudrreiac § vOuoc) Clashes with a canonical prescription (6 fgpdc vopoc) 
preference must be accorded to the one which is “more useful to the 
of things” (Avertedéatrpoy tH chracia rey mpayuatey).! 
This conflict between the rigorist and the empirical attitudes to Canon 
Law only reflects the perennial antagonism between the principles of 
ixpifey and vixeveuia, championed in the Church and in the office of 
the Logothete of the Dromos by the “zealots” and the “politicians” 
respectively; an antagonism expressed, as we have seen, in the differ- 
ent ways in which the Patriarchate of Constantinople responded in the 
fourteenth century to the periodic attempts of the Russian authonities 
to put forward their own candidates for the post of metropolitan of 
mie It seems fair to assume, therefore, that in the period under dis- 
“a Sette law providing for the election of bishops by the 
‘acne ean and secular authorities, though discounted by the 
sion St — to gradual obsolescence, could yet. by 
be cited by tho SLOn in the Nemocanon and especially in the Basilica, 
: By by those who supported the policy of ofxevoxia. 
dale of bonne et ae ae no difference in principle between 
Hey. P and al metropolitans: canonically speaking the 
ey noe Te ettrreonem of the 
fopolitans ek, aoe — “the appointment” (0) waragracic) of met- 
Mighboring. dioce baie ¢ by the bishops of the same, and also of the 
a this canon aR , However, the twellth-century commentators 
ee ee etd Balsamion,, state: that in their 
are « ; i co different: according to Aristenes, metropolitans 
ATE NO longer %ap er metropolitans, while Balsamon asserts that they 
= 8ppointed” (#)ivevre) by bishops, but by the Patriarch 
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of Constantinople.’ However, the mast 
ument on this subicet j Pees NEN 

Chakedo : = oe twenty-eighth canon of 4 
: dc Ben e relevant passage states: “the metropolit ie 
tre, Asian and Thracian dioveses, and they | dibs 
bishops of the aforesaid diocese : 


Mporlant eccles; 


S who are among b 


F ’ ‘ 2 

fap fapucoic), Sih arbarians (;y << 

ie bho: es ae ta be consecrated (yepetovciatia) by the aes 
tro Tie eo most holy Church of Constantino tas Ss, 

metropolitans of the aforesaid dioceses, as has been stated ac 7" 


aes Bera A Slated, z 
te ae the Archbishop of Constantinople. after ae be 

i ave been held in the customary manner and repc 2 a elec. 
ds hele money Kari tO Mog MVOMEVCOY Kal é Sivin to him 
popeveny)8 In their highly interesting commentaries ge pian 
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Zonaras : eye We ano 
aras and Balsamon explain the electoral procedure lace. 
IN 


iss ae ee sien body consisted of metropolitans. members af 
¢ patriarchal synod: they submitted three names to t 
who chose one of th on a § to the patriarch, 
Soon! ne of them, whom he then consecrated: and Zonaras adds 
“amereets that the intention of the canon is to prevent the Sean 
sl doing = he pleases in the matter of appointing metropolitans, 
3 ce onreane Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, where the metropolitans 
siete tas os 
arenes eS Noe . en s along the Black Sea coast 8s far 
DIZONG. n he territory around Ephesus, | yeia, and 
Pamphylia. Thrace includes the western lands as far as Dyrrhachium. 
But the bishoprics. within these dioceses which. in terms of the canon. 
are “among barbarians” extend. according to Balsamon and Zonaras. 
much further afield: Balsamon, with small regard for historical verisi- 
militude. includes among them Alania and Rus. “the Alans.” he 
asserts, “belonging to the Pontic diocesc. the Russians to the Thra- 
cian.” while Zonaras, who also holds that the Alans and the Russians 
pertain to this group, states, with only shghtly more respect for geo" 
graphy, that these two peoples are respectively “adjacent to” (enyertapiet 
xenrar) the diocese of Pontus and the diocese of Thrace.! One mey 
doubt whether the legalistic fiction that Rus’ formed part of the dio- 
cese of Thrace was taken very seriously by church circles in twellff- 
‘eentury Byzantium, but Balsamon’s exegesis provides curious evidence 
of the casuistry to which contemporary canonists were forced to reso" 
in order to justify the right claimed by the Patriarch of Consta ntinopie 
Imperial legislation offers little material on the gen 


eral rules 
however 


governing the appointment ‘of metropolitans. It is significant, 
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adence obtains 
the a pro ineial 
( the Patriarch © 


e from this source emphasizes the preroga- 
ecclesiastical authorities and the Emperor. 
f Constantinople. Justinian’s. 123rd 
hat metropolitans could be con- 
wher by the patriarch or “by their own Synod.” (1.e: presum- 
spate Ae of their ecclesiastical province).!" and it is noteworthy 
ably ?2 . : h passed into the Rasilica.! On the other hand. the 
that this ee  erropolitan sees, or More precise’ ly the promotion of 
— metropolitan status, was a traditional prerogative of 
epsco Pa se dly founded on the twelfth and the 


. sgiati se 
| ror, a prerogative suppo : vee 
Be canons of the Council of Chalcedon,'™ reaffirmed in af 


dict issued in 1087 by Alexrus Comnenus,'" reiterated in the 
fourteenth-century Syntagma of Matthew Blastares.!"" and frequently 
resorted tO inthe Macedonian and Comnenian periods, |!" This is rea- 
anenough for believing that the emperors often exerted considerable 
influence in the election of metropolitans, especially in the twel fth cen- 
ury, When many of the patriarchs appear to have submitted rather 
aaily to Imperial control,!'” 

One is forced to the conclusion that the practice prevailing in the 
Byzantine Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries with regard to 
the election of metropolitans contravened the intention, if not the let- 
ter, of canon law on at least one essential point. Canon law stipulated 
ae metropolitan was normally to be “appointed” (ie. both elected 
and consecrated) by the bishops of his ecclesiastical province, with the 
sae of bishops from neighboring districts: while in the case of 
A este fo sees situated in Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, the Patri- 
Hite ley had the right to consecrate the candidates who 

ell Gected “in the custor garde me ey 
In BDieé, however a manner by the provincial bishops. 
eee ae 
sed from the cou ae ectoral powers had by this time been trans- 
Constantinople. the neil of local bishops to the patriarchal synod in 
And bishops, anp Hane Fe oe composed of metropolitans 
a Bl Sesrcevini aot bs Login of the higher ranks of the 
ite ten three nude tae he sua wnineren 
Cin © Patriarch chose and concecr: acant metropolitan see, of 
MOhical prescrintione awe! consecrated one,'!? However, the old 
that oMlization were cous. 1. e current policy of ecclesias- 
Nal Imperial epic ever abrogated; and it is curious to obs 
Which were ¢. ce ation, embodied in the clauses of abate acacia tp 
~ SEE included in the B at in tf e clauses of Justinian’s novels 
* Basilica, similarly recognized the rights of 


1 the APY a clause which shows 
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the local authorities: bishops, it suipulated. 
the clergy and by the civil authorities of the city, while 
ded : is > suppose that, 
i . of sigs Empire's civil law Were discountenanced by 
who insisted on strictness \aapipeaa) in the interpretation of ear, 
the emperors of Byzantium, who were recognized as ei 
mate concern in the appointment of metropolitans, Could whe 
sons of diplomacy demanded it impose on their patriarchs a ou 
ate and conciliatory policy towards the loca! authorities ie ae 
be allowed a voice in the choice of their own metropolitan a MS % 
dance with the principle of elkovouta. popes 
3. We must now consider, in the light of these facts. whether 
the Russians ever claimed, on the grounds of canon jaw. the right to 
elect their own metropolitan, and, if so, whether in the period under 
discussion they succeeded in so doing. 
The first Apostolic Canon and the canons of the church councils 
relating to espiscopal appointments were certainly known in Rus’ in 
the Kievan period, and were included in the Slavonic translations of 
the Byzantine “Nomocanons,” notably of the Nomocanon XIV titulo- 
rum, the earliest extant Russian manuscript of which was copied in 
the eleventh or twelfth century.!“ The sixth canon of the Council of 
Sardica, and the twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon, 
relating to the appointment of metropolitans, are likewise cited in it. 
‘The carly Russian Kormichaya also contains the clauses of Justinian’s 
[23rd and 137th novels prescribing the election of three candidates for 
a vacant bishopric or, if need be, of two or even one, by “the clergy 
and the leading citizens of the city,”!22 
There is no doubt that, on a number of occasions, the Russians 
did claim the right, not only to elect their own metropolitan, but alse 
to have him consecrated by the Russian bishops, and that they based 
this right on their interpretation of canon law. The most unequivocal 
evidence of this is found in the sources of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, About 1378 the Russian archimandrite Michael, renouncine 
his original intention of going to Constantinople in order to be conse” 
crated metropolitan of Russia by the Patriarch, is said to Dave 
observed to his sovereign, the Grand Duke of Moscow, that such ; 
journey was unnecessary, because he could be consecrated by Russie? 
bishops by virtue of the Apostolic Canon which decreed that 4 a4 
was to be ordained by two or three bishops.'?3 In 1415 the Ortho 
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, hv of Lithuania, in a formal statement 
pishops © . Sper cee and consecrated G regory ov oi 
ing that they -—an act performed against the EXPTESS OF ers © 
politan ot Kiev ene atternpted to justify their behavior 
patriarch 0! ee ¢ Apostolic Canon: “Two or three bishops, 
by misquoline Dae Same a metropolitan.”'* In 144] Basil i, 
they maintained ae ‘ia letter to the Patriarch complaining of 
Grand Duke of Taal Isidore who had been rejected by the Rus- 
the former Ee kis Unionist behavior at the Council of Florence, 
Te ares of Constantinople to send him a written 
ae have the neat metropolitan of Russia elected and 
sia by the Russian bishops, “according to Bb 
sacred canons,” and with reference to “the holy and ae Gi mee 
ons." Eleven years later, writing to the Em peror Caan : oO 
inform him that the Russian bishops had, without permission: rom 
Constantinople, elected and consecrated a mative candidate as se 
politan, Basil II justified this action by appealing to the canons 0 t ie 
apostles and of the Church councils.'*° Finally, the candidate $0 
elected, the Metropolitan Jonas, declared in an eneyclical letter written 
in 1458-9 that the legality of his consecration was founded on the first 
Apostolic Canon, the fourth canon of the First Oecumenical Council, 
and on “many other canonical rules.”!*/ ~ 
It will be obseryed that in all these cases the Russian authonties 
seem to have applied to the appointment of their own metropolitan 
the provision of Byzantine canon law which regulated the appoint- 
ment of ordinary bishops. They can probably be cleared of the suspi- 
ton Of having acted in bad faith,'?8 In the first place, the canon law of 
the Eastern Church recognized no fundamental difference between the 
na ne Lanes bishops and metropolitans were to be elected 
his endorser of bishops, the right possessed by the patriarch of giving 
itan tela | egy o or withholding it from, the election of a metropol- 
mettonolitan ite Way analogous to the prerogatives: granted to a 
would siete ci aoe of an episcopal election. !” Futhermore, it 
SOUld tightfuty © Claim made by the Russian bishops that they 
@Dndints 41.2 y hot only elect, but actually consecrate (ic. formally 
4M biguo ys ho metropolitan could find some justification in the 
the texts to HS Several technical terms used in the canons. In 
 S8non law ae hie eas been made, the Russians asserted 
Pos len * HOW ie em, 1m respect of the metropolitan, the right of 
term postavienie (from the verb postaviyati) is 
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generally used in the Slavonic Nomocanon to translate éither 

two Greek words xatderacic and ye.potovia, which are the site the 
terms most commonly found in the canons relating to the » = 
ment of bishops and metropolitans: 4 wKarde ture Crom wae 
waticraotia) generally means the whole process of Ipporniment ‘ nce 
ceclesiastical office, including the election Uf ywieec) and the Stile: i 
tion (ij yeipotovia, Hf yeipotlicia) of the successful candidate: hile a. 
term yoporevia, which, as we have seen, retained a measure of aie 
guity at least as late as the twelfth century, gradually shifted sistas 
the first six centunes of the Christian era its principal meaning from 
“election” to “consceration.”'" The ambiguity of the Russian term 
postavlenie is particularly apparent in the Slavonic version of the 
fourth canon of the First Oecumenical Council which was cited by the 
Russian Metropolitan Jonas in support of the contention that he had 
been canonically appointed, The Greek text of this canon reads: 
Exiexonoy npoonca pdsrera ply ind navroy vOv ly cH éxapyia Kati- 
crac: ef d& dumyepie cin TO torotico, HO Katernchyovcay dvdywopy i 
Ort pojnes ddod, (Ednavros tpeiz ni té atird cuvayopévenc, cupwaipon 
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sening the right to elect and to consecrate their own metropolitan 
right of postavienie). while admitting that, to be valid canonically, 
(the wets required the patnarch’s ratilication (blagoslovenie), Thus 
Hoe tl of Muscovy. in his above-mentioned letter to the Emperor 
Constantine XI, after justifying the election and consecration of the 
Metropolitan Jonas by the Russian bishops, declared: “Qur Russian 
Church requests and seeks the blessing (blagasiavenie) of the holy, 
divine, o¢cumenical, catholic, and apostolic Church af Saint Saphia, 
the Wisdom of God, is obedient to her in all things, . -. and our 
father, the Lord Jonas, Metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, likewise 
requests from her all manner of blessing (Plages/overie) and union.” 
~~ tis improbable that the Russians discovered only in the fourteenth 
century that their natural desire to have their metropolitan elected by 
their own bishops im Russia was in full accordance with canon law, 
and that even the right claimed by the patriarch to consecrate him (if 
he was not already in episcopal orders) rested on no firmer foundation 
than a casuistic interpretation of the twenty-cighth canon of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. It now remains to inquire whether the Russian 


authorities put forward the same claims in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and, if so, how far these claims were recognized by the 
Byzantine Patriarchate. A further aim of this investigation will be to 
consider whether, in the absence of any proof that the agreement 
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of the same root: by posiavienu byri and postavienie respectively: 
while the term which refers to ratification given to the election by the 
metropolitan is translated as viasr’,2 The twelfth-century Byzantine 
canonists, interpreting this canon, claimed that ralicructai and espe 
rovia refer here to the election of a bishop by other bishops, and that 
td Kiipoc means, in this context, not only the endorsement of the clec- 
tion, but also the consecration of the elected candidate by the metro- 
politan.'® This inference, dubious enough in Greek, cannot possibly 
be drawn from the Slavonic text of the canon: for posiaviente can 
signify either the whole process of appointment (including election and 
consecration) or simply consecration, but not election alone.'** As for 
vias!’ dayati (70 Kipos didooOm), it cannot by any stretch of imagine 
tion be taken to mean “to consecrate,” The usual Slavonic equivalent 
‘of rd KDpog was blagoslovenie (literally “the blessing”), and we ™Y 









therefore conclude that the Russians, who assumed that the appo!nt 
ment of a ropolitan was essentially analogous to that of a sim 


were sincerely convinced that they were acting in full confor 


n of the First ] Council by 





between the Empire and Rus’ concerning the nationality of the pr- 
mates of Kiev, attested by Gregoras, was concluded at any time 
between the late tenth and the early thirteenth century, the Russian 
‘authorities suceeeded in this period in appoiriting native candidates to 
their own metropolitan see. These two aims are not necessarily identi- 
eal, for the candidates put forward by the Russian authorities might 
conceivably in certain cases have been of Byzantine nationality. and, 
conversely, the patriarch of Constantinople may on occasion have 
Selected a Russian as his nomince. But such cases, if they occurred at 
all, are not likely to have been frequent. It has been shown in the early 
Part of this study that these metropolitans of Kiev who were appointed 
Y the patriarch between 1237 and [378 at the request of the Russian 
authorities were in fact of Russian nationality. Thus our two remaining 
Problems may best be approached by an attempt to ascertain the 
nationality of as many as possible of the primates of Rus’ in the Kuevan 
Penlod, and the circumstances in which they were appointed. 
out ee silficultes of such an investigation have already been pointed 
~* the nationality of only three primates of Russia 1 the pre~ 
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Mongol pened ts known with certainty: these are the Russians 
rion (105!-ca, 1054) and Clement (1147-55), and the B 
(1224-33). The first two are the only metropolitans of Kjev nthe 
penod whose appointment ts described in any detail in contemporar, 
Russian sources; in most cases the documents either fail to record the 
accession of the primates, or confine themselves to a monotonous 
repetition of the formula “he came” (from Byzantium),!)? Byz ata 
sources, with one possible exception,’ do not so much as Mention 
the appointment of any metropolitan of Russia in this period. We 
must, therefore, in attempting to discover the nationality of other rmet- 
ropolitans of Kiev and the circumstances in which they were appointed, 
resort to the use of circumstantial evidence and later documents. 

Some of these primates may be considered, with some probability, 
to have been of Byzantine nationality. Thus the Metropolitan George, 
mentioned in the Russian Promary Chronicle under the years 1072 
and 10/73, is said to have had doubts as to the sanctity of Boris and 
Gleb, the martyred sons of Vladimir I." Ii is highly improbable that a 
native primate would have dissociated himself, even for a time, from 
the nation-wide cult of the country’s earliest canonized saints which 
had been spreading in Russia for severa] decades,'4° John II, who 
became metropolitan not later than 1077, and died in 1089, was in all 
probability the uncle of the celebrated Byzantine poet Theodore Pro- 
dromus.'*! Nicephorus I, who occupied the see of Kiev from 1104 to 
1121, can probably be regarded as a Byzantine on the grounds that 
one of his sermons opens with the following words: “Many homulics, 
my cherished and beloved children in Christ, ought | to preach to you 
with my tongue and to water your good earth, | mean your souls. 
with this water; but the gift of tongues. as the divine Paul would say, 
is not given to me, wherewith | might .. . carry out my commission, 
and for that reason I stand before you voiceless and am much silent. 
In spite of the rhetorical ambiguity of his language, we can probably 
conclude that the metropolitan, being ignorant of the Russian tongue. 
wrote his sermon in Greek, and had it translated and read out by 
someone else.’ Finally, the Metropolitan John IV (1164-6), on €vF 
dence which will be assessed later. can with some probability, 1m ™ 
opinion, be considered a Byzantine.'4} These, together with Theophy- 
lactus of Sebasteia, who in the opinion of some scholars a 
appointed metropolitan of Russia in the reign of Basil 11 (976-1029). 
exhaust the list of the primates of the Russian Church in this peri? 
whose Byzantine origin seems probable, 
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pyzaritttn, | 
consider whether any evidence can be found to 
e view that a number of other primates of Kiev in the pre- 
‘og were native Russians and, if so, whether the circum- 
Mongo! vee -h they were appointed sugvest that their nomination 
stances 1 . of me apreement between the Byzantine and the Russian 
was the does . oe quasi-unanimous belief of modern historians that, 
anon es _ the date at which the subordination of the Rus- 
al Lo sai to the See of Constantinople is first unequivocally 
sian © ee Primary Chronicle — and until the Mongol invasion 
alten A enth century, all save two of the metropolitans of Kiev 
iae see prelates. appointed, consecrated, and sent to Russia 
CT rch. The two exceptions are Hilarion and Clement, 
cote by the Russian authorities in 1051 and 147 engi me 
The appointments of the two native primates, Hilanon lees “belles 
are seen as exceptions which prove the rule, and as rebellious attempts 
at the Russian Church to shake off the tutelage of Byzantium 

In my opinion these views are not warranted by the evidence. and 
there are grounds for believing that in the period under discussion the 
Byzantine authorities agreed on a number of oceasions to sanction the 
appointment of a native candidate, elected and perhaps even conse- 
crated in Russia, To support this submission it will first be necessary 
to reexamine the evidence on the appointments of Hilarion and 
Clement, . 

Hilarion’s elevation to the see of Kiev is described in two contem- 
porary sources, The Primary Chronicle, in an entry dated 1051, states: 
"Yaroslav appointed (postavi) the Russian Hilanon as metropolitan mn 
St. Sophia having assembled the bishops.”!6 The term postavt is here 
used by the chronicler in a somewhat loose sense: for the verb posia- 
vivati, as has been shown, served to render the terms walicraqbar and 
Mpetavey. neither of which. in the meaning they then possessed, 
would have been appropriate to the act of a secular ruler, in this case 
ss Prince of Kiev Yaroslay. Yet the chronicler’s meaning seems clear 

ough: Hilarion was chosen for the office of metropolitan by the 
ol sald de who then caused him to be aris sate a 
io the Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev by his bis ; es 
on oir contemporary evidence comes from Hilarion himself: his 
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metropolitan in it... This occurred in the year 6559 [A.D. 1051], in 
the reign of the pious Prince (Kagan) Yaroslav.""" The verb. svypazit 
(from which the passive participle svyashchen 1s derived) is equivalent 
to yeqporoveiv, while nastolovati corresponds exactly to £yKatidpuoda, 
a term used to signify the solemn installation (¢jxaHidpnaic) of a newly 
appointed prelate. 
Scholars in recent years have generally asserted that, in causing 
Hilarion to be appointed, the Russian ruler Yaroslav was trying to 
assert his Church's independence from Constantinople.’ Apart from 
the underlying assumption that the Byzantine authorities were in no 
circumstances prepared in this period to countenance the appomtment of 
a native metropolitan of Kiev—the accuracy of which has been ques- 
tioned above — this view seems to rest largely on the fact that Hila- 
rion’s election was preceded by a war between Russia and the Empire. 
This war broke out in 1043, was decided by a fierce naval encounter in 
the Bosphorus in which the Russians were defeated, and ended in the 
same year.!5! The suggestion that Hilarion was appointed as a result 
of these hostilities was already made in the sixteenth-century Russian 
Nikon Chronicle. Yet this view 1s not supported by the evidence. In 
the first place, peace was restored between Byzantium and Russia in 
1046, and, probably at the same time, a treaty was concluded, by the 
terms of which Vsevolod, the son of Yaroslav of Kiev, was to marry a 
clase relative, probably the daughter, of the Emperor Constantine IX 
Monomachus; the child of this marriage, the future prince of Kiev 
Viadimir Monomakh, was born in 1053.' It is unlikely that the 
friendly relations between the dynasties and governments of Byzantium 
and Kiev, restored by this marriage, were broken before 1051, the year 
of Hilarion’s appointment; and supporting evidence of relations be- 
tween the two countries in that same year is provided by the ikon 
Chronicle, which tells of the arrival in Russia from Constantinople, 1m 
1051, of three experts on church singing together with their families. 
who were to instruct the Russians in the Byzantine chant.’™ 
Further grounds can be found for the view that Hilarion’s ap- 
pointment was neither preceded nor followed by a rift between Kiev 
and Byzantium. Referring to this event, the Primary Chroniele observes. 
“God inspired the prince, and he appointed him metropolitan”* — 4 
significant comment, if the deference generally shown by the compilers 
of this document for the Byzantine Church is borne in mind. The 
Nikon Chronicle is even more explicit: “Yaroslay,” it tells us, “took 
counsel with his Russian bishops, and they judged according to the 
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cacred canon and the apostolic commandment as follows: the first 
canon of the holy Apostles [rules]: let two or three bishops consecrate a 
hishop; and In conformity with this sacred canon and commandment of 
the divine apostles, the Russian bishops, having assembled. consecrated 
(postavisha) Hilarion, a Russian, metropolitan of Kiey and of the 
whole Russian land, neither severing themselves from the Orthodox 
Patriarchs and from the piety of the Greek religion, nor disdaining to 
he consecrated ( postaviyatisva) by them,” * It is possible, of course, 
chat the sixteenth-century chronicler was merely attempting in this 
passage to justify the action of Yaroslay and of the eleventh-century 
Russian bishops in gratuitously ascribing to them this appeal to the 
first Apostolic Canon, by analogy with the arguments used by the 
Russians in the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes to justify the conse- 
eration of the metropolitan by the local bishops!’ Yet the same 
Apostolic Canon was, as we shall see, invoked by the Russians in 
similar circumstances in the twelfth century, and there seems to be no 
valid reason for distrusting the chronicler’s statement that the Russian 
bishops in 1051 had no desire to sever their canonical dependence on 
the Byzantine Church, and that no such severance did in fact take place, 
The same view 1s expressed even more explicitly by the seventeenth- 
century Ukrainian chronicler Zacharias Kopystensky, who asserted in 
his Palinodiva — a compilation based upon an encyclopaedic, if at 
times uncritical, use of earlier sources— that Hilarion obtained “the 
blessing” (blagoslovenie) and the ratification (stverzhenze) of his election 
from the Patriarch of Constantinople.'® , 
All this evidence strongly suggests, In my opinion, that the election 
and consecration of Hilarion in Kiev by the Russian bishops al the 
instigation of Prince Yaroslav were accepted as valid by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and were ratified by him. A supporting argument 
Is provided by the fact that the later catalogues of the primates of 
Rus’, based on the official diptychs of the Church of Kiev, contain the 
Name of Hilarion, whereas the Metropolitan Clement. who, as we 
shall see, was appointed a century later in defiance of the ae 
authorities and contrary to their wish, does not figure in them."” 
We do not know whether the Patriarchate of Constantinople Qe 
tS approval to Hilarion’s appointment before or alter the aires 
before, the concession granted to the Russian authorities er sh 
might perhaps be regarded as an outcome of the pigiaarllealeiit Tales 
Byzantium and Kiev that followed the war of 1043 and whic he 
We have seen, to a political rapprochement between the tWo Gamer 
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Next to the agreement that the son of the prince of Kiev Was tO Marry 
é Byzantine princess, the permission given to the Russians to elect and 


consecrate their own metropolitan would have served the interests of 


the Empire’s foreign policy; to placate the Russians by these conces- 
sions, to prevent the recurrence of their attack of 1043, and to 


reconcile them to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Patriarch of 


Constantinople — these aims would have commended themselves to 
the diplomatists in the government and Church of Byzantium who 
favored the policy of ofcoveufa, On the other hand, it is not 
impossible that the Russian authorities, convinced that they were 
acting in conformity with canon law, requested the Patriarch to ratify 
Hilarion’s consecration post factum.'™ 

The appointment, nearly a century later, of the Russian monk 
Clement of Smolensk as metropolitan of Kiev is usually considered an 
event analogous to the consecration of Hilarion — that is, as a second, 
and equally unsuccessful, attempt by the Russians to shake off 
Byzantine ecclesiastical control, In my opinion, the two events differed 
radically in their nature, their causes, and their results. Clement was 
appointed by the Prince of Kiev Izyaslav II, and consecrated by an 
assembly of Russian bishops in July 1147, after the previous metropo- 
litan, Michael, had for unknown reasons laid the cathedral church of 
Kiev under an interdict and departed for Constantinople. Clement's 
consecration was preceded by a stormy discussion among the bishops 
as to Whether this act was legal. A minority, led by Nifont, Bishop of 
Novgorod, and Manuel, Bishop of Smolensk, took the view that it 
was not, and refused to recognize Clement as their primate. The 
Russian Mypatian Chronicle, our principal contemporary source in 
stags Lhbeclgg following account of this discussion: “The 
rc eae ssa said: I know that it is lawful for bishops, having 
Ba aac: Secrate (postaviti) a metropolitan.’” The protests ol 
ec arg are recorded as follows: “it is not in accordance with 
the on) i i gett fonsecrate (siaviti) a metropolitan without 
abd: re on wid consecrates (stavil) a metropolitan”, 
ine, addressing Clement, the opposing bishops added: “we will not 
recogni your authority, nor will we concelebrate with you, beca 
you have not obtained the bleesine ¢/ “brate with you, because 

stantinoplel cen nen oS s8ing (blagoslovenie) of St. Sophia [of 






sh chaste Pararcite es if you remedy [this omission], 
will ben recognize your authority Ot Deariarkha), we 


remarkable text clearly shows the difficulty of the problem 
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that faced the Russian bishops in | 147, The majority party, doubtless 
briefed by Clement himsell, a man of great learning and a recognized 
authority on ecclesiastical matters,'** based their view on canon law: 
bishops, they claimed, have the power to ronsecrate a metropolitan, It 
is generally thought that they were referring — albeit wrongly —to the 
first Apostolic Canon, [his at least was the belief of the Lithuanian 
hishops in 1415, who misapplied this canon to the appointment of 
metropolitans, and quoted Clement's consecration as a precedent 
justifying their own consecration of Gregory Tsamblak,! Bur it is 
possible that the bishop of Chernipov was also appealing to canon law 
in a wider sense; for the most searching study of the Nomocanon 
would have revealed no stronger argument against his contention that 
the Russian bishops were empowered to consecrate Clement than the 
twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon, whose relevance to 
Rus’ was, to say the least, doubtful; while the same Nomocanon 
contained several clauses — drawn from the sixth canon of the 
Council of Sardica and from Justinian’s !23rd novel —which could 
be interpreted to mean that an assembly of bishops had the nght to 
consecrate a metropolitan.'™ 

The minority party, which denied the legitimacy of Clement's 
appointment, and which included such an expert canonist as Nifont of 
Novgorod,!'® agreed with their opponents on one point; they found 
nothing abnormal or improper in the fact that Clement was a Russian 
and that he had been elected by the Russian bishops, at the instigation 
of the prince of Kiev. It is obvious from the text of the Hypatian 
Chronicle that they disapproved solely of the refusal, or inability, of 
the metropolitan-elect to obtain the patriarch’s ratification (blagoslov- 
enie = té Kbpoc) of his election; and they made it clear that such a 
ratification would confer immediate validity on the whole proeecne 
These facts not only suggest that the method of Clements election _ 
recognized by the entire Russian episcopate as being In full ae 
with the canonical rules of the Eastern Church, they also imply = 
the appointment of native metropolitans by the Russian oe 
subject to the patriarch’s confirmation, was @ practice nol unknown 
the time. ; eo 

This last conclusion is corroborated by evidence from ye ie 
pected and hitherto neglected source, The eighteenth-century ssadlies 
historian V.N. Tatishchey, who is known to have had oe ia of Rus- 
val documents that have since perished, quotes m his Sigil bishops 
sla the words spoken by Izyaslav II of Kiev to the Russia 
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“act before Clement's election. They are. if genuine, = considerable 
just tance. “The metropolitan of Russia.” the prince declared, “js 
sae ar : * the Church is left without a shepherd and a spiritual 
head and governor: whom formerly the Grand Princes [of Russia] 
oe to elect and send to Constantinople to be consecrated and now 
it is in my power to elect [a metropolitan], but it is not possible to 
send him to the Patriarch in Constantinople on account of the current 
disturbances and abundant strife; moreover, owing [0 this method of 
consecrating metropolitans, great and unnecessary expense Is incurred 
[by us}; and above all, through this authority held by the patnarch in 
Rus’, the Byzantine emperors seek to rule and command us, Which IS 
contrary to our honor and advantage. According fo the canons of the 
holy Apostles and of the Oecumenical Councils, it is laid down that two 
or three bishops, haying assembled, should consecrate one [bishop], 
and there are more [than three] of you here; for this reason clect a 
worthy [candidate], and consecrate him metropolitan of Rus’."* 

It must be admitted that the uncorroborated evidence of an 
cighteenth-century historian, who used sources which are no longer 
extant, may be dangerous to handle, and that Tatishchev’s reliability 
in such cases is a matter on which Russian scholars have not always 
agreed, Yet his scholarly honesty and conscientiousness are generally 
acknowledged today, and few historians would now venture to suggest 
that he was ever guilty of fabricating evidence. In several cases, 
Tatishchev’s previously unconfirmed statements were proved to be 
true by subsequently discovered documents, and present day scholars 
are coming more and more, whenever his evidence seems inherently 
credible, to rely on him as a primary source.!*" In the present case, 
there appear to be several reasons for regarding Tatishchev’s account 
as trustworthy, in substance if not in form. In the first 


See place, even if 
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ee that he invented this speech of Izyaslay. It is much more 
eee Shs mete, aS im many other cases. he was quoting from a 
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national policy of the prince of Kiey and with the political situation of 
the time: his blunt denunciation of the Byzantine Emperor's interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Russia is an obvious allusion to the effarts 
which the government of Manuel Comnenus was making at that very 
rime to extend 115 influence in eastern Europe, and to draw its rulers 
‘nto the net of Byzantine diplomacy. In his attempts to play off the 
different princes of Rus against each other, the Emperor was then 
supporting Yuri Dolgoruky of Suzdal against I7vaslav of Kiev,'@ 1p is 
ne wonder, theref are, that lzyaslay was anxious to shake off the embar- 
rassing tutelage of this power! ul overlord of the Byzantine metropoli- 
tans of Kiev, and to ensure that the primate of the Russian Church 
should not act in his realm as an agent of Byzantine impenalism., 
, Ivyaslav’s assertion that in former times the princes of Kiev chose 
their own metropolitans, and sent them for consecration to Constan- 
tinople, might. in view of his hostility to Byzantnim, be regarded as a 
piece of special pleading. Yet the Russian bishops seem to have taken 
their right to elect their own metropolitan, subject to the patriarch’s 
confirmation, for granted, and certainly there is nothing in the sources 
fo suggest that this right was a novelty at the time. The remarkable, and 
possibly novel, feature of the events of I14/ was the intention of the 
Prince of Kiev to dispense with the patriarch’s ratification. The open 
revolt of Izyaslav I] and of the majority of the Russian episcopate 
against the See of Constantinople placed the Russian Church ina state 
of schism for eight years, at the end of which time communion was 
restored in circumstances which, for our present purpose, are highly 
instructive, pious BA ee , 
On Izyaslav’s death at the end of 1154, his rival Yur of aeaat 
the ally of the Emperor Manue! Comnenus, became Prince of Kiev, 
One of Yuri’s first acts was to depose Clement, thus restoring is 
authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople over the Russian si 
In 1156, a new metropolitan, Constantine 1, appointed: by 4 
patriarch, arrived in Russia from Constantinople.!” His Bah © 
nationality are not mentioned in any contemporary source = ‘ : of 
however, tells us that Constantine had formerly een . 5 va 
Chernigoy, and that, after Clement's deposition, Sola a per to be 
and several Russian bishops, and sent to Constantinople 1n ea a 
invested by the patriarch with the dignity of en fter Yuri's 
Constantine's career as metropolitan was bret. oe se thies and 
death, the sons of Izyasiav I] occupied Kiev, Person Dea Conians 
family loyalty alike prompted them to reinstate Clement, 
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tine abandoned his see, escaping to Chernigov, But, in their ecclesias- 
tical plans, the new masters of Kiev met with the stubborn resistance 
of their uncle Rostislav, whom they had invited Sen In Kiev, 
Rostislav flatly refused to accept Clement as metropolitan, because.” 
he stated, “he did not receive the blessing from St. Sophia and from 
the Patriarch”! But the sons of I7yaslav declined to reinstate 
Constantine. In the long and acrimonious discussion that ensued 
between uncle and nephews, one of the latter, Mstislav, according to 
Tatishchev, argued that Clement had been lawfully appointed by his 
father and the Russian bishops, and stood in no need of the patriarch’s 
consecration; for the patriarch himself, he asserted, is chosen by the 
emperor and consecrated by bishops and metropolitans. his ecclesiasti- 
cal inferiors, “and is not sent anywhere to be consecrated.”'’? Eventually 
a compromise was reached, and it was decided to ask the patriarch to 
appoint another primate; this was the Metropolitan Theodore, who 
arrived from Constantinople in 1161, The Hypatian Chronicle notes 
his accession in terms which might be taken to imply that his 
candidature had been suggested to the patriarch by the Prince of Kiev: 
“Prince Rostislav,” it states, “had sent for him,”!74 
The Metropolitan Theodore died about 1163. Meanwhile the 
deposed Clement had for some unknown reason gained the favor of 
Rostislav, who now sent an embassy to the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus with the request that he be acknowledged metropolitan. 
But the Russian enyoy was forestalled by the arrival in Kiev of a 
Byzantine embassy, together witha new metropolitan John IV, sent 
from Constantinople, The Hypatian Chronicle tells us that Rostislav 
oa ee {0 accept the patriarch's nominee, but was eventually 
hie bse ssh mpéeror's lavish gilts and by the persuasion 
plate Gieicmedy ace dor, The text of the chronicle is, in this 
rely : ously sipshab ete all the manuscripts the speech made by 
= ‘ay we Seed breaks off at the very beginning — in one 
| cate ie ripe space was left — but the words that remain clearly 
Emperor: “The ORES HIS a Rostislav some offer from the 
blessing of St Sophia. eee TOR: if you accept with love the 
Erie saanel +> © There can be little doubt that the 
onowed by Rostislav’s reply which the chronicler, 
) ne naa Fett obliged to suppress. The reply, 
ws the chronicle: it » it @ Passage which in other respects 
ie ie aaa have seemed to the pious, 
muy a MabVATTassing 10 quote: “The Grand 











Byzanuum, Kiev arid Moscow ae 
prince replied: ‘This jnetopolitan [John UV ior the tapetice apc 
honor and the Inendship which the Emperor has shown [me], 1 will 
now accept, but if in the future the patriarch should, without our 
knowledge and deeision and contrary to the canons of the holy 
Apostles. consecrate a metropolitan for Rus’, not only will | not 
accept him, but we will make a law for ever [prescribing | that [the 
metropolitans of Kiev] be elected and consecrated by the Russian 
pishops by order of the grand prince.’7!” 

Historians have differed in their assessment of the historical value uf 
Tatishchev's evidence on this point. Some have dismissed Rostislav’s 
speech as the prod uct of latishchey’s fantasy or misinformation, and 
have cast doubts on its authenticity,!?? Others have accepted it as a 
wholly, or substantially, true record.'"* The sceptics have, in my opin- 
‘on, failed to produce a single convincing argument in favor of their 
view. Here again Tatishchev’s testimony is not only inherently plausi- 
ble: it clarifies and completes the account given by the AMypatian 
Chronicle of the Byzantine embassy to Russia; this was probably iden- 
tical with the embassy sent by the Emperor to Kiev in |165 which 
brought about a treaty between Manuel Comnenus and Rostislav, 
and which is described by Cinnamus.!” 

Rostislav’s speech, which, | submit, should be accepted as genuine, 
at least in substance, sheds some additional light on the problem of 
appointments to the see of Kiev in the twelfth century. (a) In the first 
place, the Russian sovereign claimed that the patriarch had no night to 
consecrate a metropolitan of Kiev without his previous knowledge 
and consent. Now Rostislav, in matters of canon law, was not an 
responsible person, he had himself in the past refused to cee 
Clement on the grounds that he had not obtained the patriarch 5 con- 
firmation.!89 And if the Prince of Kiev considered himself entitled to 
exercise his right of “decision” in choosing a candidate and then 
requesting the patriarch to consecrate him. it is probable that some 
precedent existed on which this claim could be based — the same 
precedent, in fact. as was invoked in 1147 by Izyaslav TL" (b) 
Secondly, in threatening to promulgate a new law prescribing a 
metropolitans of Kiev should, in the future, be elected and iis : 
in Rus’, presumably without reference to Byzantium, ae 
plied that he recognized that the patriarch still possessed the wa 
Endorse or veto the election, and doubtless also to se re 
flected candidate, a right so tactlessly questioned by Izyas a Mal 
Finally, his appeal to “the canons of the holy Apostles’ 1s yer a 
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canon law of the Eastern Church; its Provisions on 
episcopal appointments — laid down in the first EEO mata and 
ig other clauses of the Byzantine Nomocarion ~ Were. aS We have 
. from time to time invoked by the authorities of the Russian 
Fush = support of the right they claimed to elect and COnSecrate 
Se aie furthermore, that the Byzantine authorities seem 
to have accepted, in practice if not in principle, Rostislav’s first 
contention; for as soon as the Prince of Kiev agreed to recognize the 
new metropolitan nominated by the patriarch, a treaty was concluded 
between him and the Emperor Manuel. This treaty, as several scholars 
have pointed out, must have included an ecclesiastical settlement; !*2 and 
it is surely significant that John | V's successor as metropolitan of Kiev, 
Constantine II, was, according to Tatishchev, a Russian bishop chosen 
by Rostislav, and sent by him te Constantinople where he was confirmed 
by the patriarch who dispatched him back to Russia in 1167,'" 

The circumstances in which Hilanon and Clement were elected 
and consecrated metropolitans of Kiev can thus, if they are examined 
without preconceived notions, lead us to the following conclusions: 

(a) The elevation of Clement to the see of Kiev in 1147 was an 
event essentially different from Hilarion’s appointment to the metro- 
politanate in 105]; the former act was performed in defiance of the 
Byzantine authorities, and led to a temporary schism between the 
Churehes of Kiev and Constantinople; the latter act was sanctioned, 
either before or after the event, by the Byzantine Patriarch. 

(b) The circumstances and the aftermath of Clement’s appoint- 
ment cannot, any more than Hilarion’s consecration, be used as an 
argument for the view that all the primates of Russia between 1039 
ae We singe es of the thirteenth century were, with these two excep- 
pa ica eeee haan eet Constantinople and consecrated 
aiieil | shete:iae y skein ate The evidence of the sources 
1147-65 the lea egg he R ‘ the OPPOSE, Both in 105] and in 

been genuinely convincen ¢ eihsieea Church and State seem to have 
case, atid a ona that Canon law and, at least in the second 
subject to the Leb babond them to elect their own candidate, 
Byzanitine authorities appcer te eee ond OD Several occasions the 
have ratified theca eee $0 have accepted this contention and to 
have ratified their choice, content 
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| y seems to have arisen ion of 
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of the Patriarch of Constantinople OF the Russian bishops. The East 
Roman authoritics, who at that time held the view that the power of 
ae ecrating metropolitans was the visible symbol of the Patriarch’s 
spiritual jurisdiction over them, were Maturally most reluctant to 
eancede this right to the Russian bishops, Their acceptance of 
Hilanion’s consecration in Kiev is the only well authenticated case 
prior to the lifteenth century When they may, in practice, have 
conceded this privilege. The Russians, on the other hand, seem, in this 

eriod, to have held co nflictin g Opinions on whether their metropolitan 
sould be consecrated by his own bishops. The majority appear to have 
recognized the claims of the Byzantine Patriarchate in the matter and to 
have believed that the nghts of their own bishops were confined to 
electing the primate. However, the provisions of canon law on the 
appointment of bishops and metropolitans, which in several respects 
conflicted with the centralized administration of the medieval Byzantine 
Church, the ambiguity of the Slavonic term postavienie which served to 
render both the Greek words xatdetacre and yerpotevia,’™ and the 
desire of their rulers to gain as much independence as possible from 
Byzantine control, contributed to the mse of another, and more 
nationalistic. current of opinion; the conflict between these two schools 
of thought goes far toward explaining the passionate discussions that 
arose in Russia over the legitimacy of Clement’s consecration, as well as 
Prince Rostislav’s angry appeal, when confronted with a Byzantine 
metropolitan unilaterally appointed by the patriarch, to “the canons of 
the holy Apostles.” wid 

Our investigation has also revealed some grounds for believing that, 

apart from Hilarion and Clement, several other metropolitans of Kiev 
in this period may have been selected by the Russian authorities: 
Constantine 1 (1156-8) and Constantine LH (1167-2) were, according to 
the evidence of Tatishchev, candidates selected by the Princes Yuri | 
and Rostislav | respectively, and sent to Constantinople to recerye the 
Patriarch’s consecration or confirmation.'* It is quite possible that 
both were Russians by birth. Moreover. the Metropolitan ne 
(1161-ca, 1163) may perhaps also have been a candidate © x 
slav.'%° Two further metropolitans of the Kievan period re. ne 
ing to Tatishchev, nominated by Russian rulers: Nicetas (11 £ Kiev 
claims, was sent as a bishop to Constantinople by the Prince © ‘ oak. 
Vladimir Monomakh, and was there appointed by ihe eee jour- 
Topolitan of Russia.'8’ Tatishchev maintains that Nicetas, on oe 
ney from Kiev to Byzantium in 1122, accompanied Vladimir's ot 
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ial marriage, From 
) ag to contract an Impenal g rom 
daughter who was golng sas to Haley, MICRIUS, ieee the 


urces know that she 

soa Fatt Comnenus, in accordance with an agreement recently 
epee between Russia and the Empire. Several details supplied by 
Concer LE 


: ATEN hich supplement the evidence of other 
uae leneen eed é aejeoe by modern historians,!** and 
Gate to be no valid reason for rejecting his testimony on the 
there i | Nicetas. We may well have here a further example of an 
ae = uscbutGie made to the Russians by the Byzantine 
a ea within the framework of a wider political settlement, The 
other metropolitan on whom Tatishchev provides original iniormation 
is Matthew (11220), who, he asserts. was appointed by the Grand 
Prince of Suzdal’, Vsevolod IIL'® : on 

The list of metropolitans of Kiev nominated, on Tatishchev's evi- 
dence, by the Russian authorities could perhaps he extended by the 
addition of another name. In 1089, the Primary Chronicle tells us, 
Yanka, the daughter of Prince Vsevolod of Kicv, returning from Con- 
stantinople, “brought back [to Kiev] the Metropolitan John.” Histori- 
ans have generally concluded from this text that this metropolitan. 
John Ill (1089-90), was chosen for his Russian post either by Yanka 
herself or by her father." 

This reconstruction of the list of possible Russian nominees to the 
sce of Kiev in the eleventh, twelfth, and early thirteenth centuries relies 
heavily on the evidence of Tatishchev. His testimony has been doubted 
or impugned by reputable historians, and the highly critical attitude 
adopted by such scholars as E, Golubinsky toward his unconfirmed 
evidence on the nomination of several metropolitans of Kiev by the 
Russian authorities has tended to relegate it to the lumber-room of 
groundless hypotheses or preconceptions. This scepticism provides @ 
strange contrast to the reliance that modern historians are increasingly 

placing on Tatishchev’s evidence on other matters, evidence which has 
often been found to rest on medieval documents no longer extant. It 
would doubtless be rash to assume that every time Tatishchev asserts 
‘that a certain metropolitan was nominated by the Russian authorities, 
his statement is necessarily true, On one occasion at least, when his 
| appears to contradict the evidence of an earlier source, it 





; si eS id be treated -ated with reserve.'®! However, his evidence on the Kievan 
TOT OPO TaN S 


politans accords well, in my submission, with the history of the 
nd fred the has between medieval Russia and Byzantium, which 
d the theme of this article. The speeches of Izyaslav II to the 
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Russian bishops. and of Rostislav I to the Byzantine ambassador, if 
they are not forgeries, must be regarded as illuminating contributions 
to the subject u nder discussion. They show that at least in the iiddle 
of the twellth century a tradition existed im the ruling circles of Rus’ 
that the metropolitans of Kicy could be, and were from time to time 
elected by the ecclesiastical and civil authorities of the country. 

One last piece of evidence can perhaps be adduced to support this 
view. In [44] the Grand Duke of Moscow, Basil II, in a letter to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, after reminding his correspondent of the 
circumstances of Russia’s conversion to Christianity, made the follow- 
ing statement “strengthened and confirmed by piety, the sons, grand- 
sons and great grandsons [of St. Vladimir]. . . received from time to 
time the most holy metropolitans in their country from the Imperial 
City [of Constantinople], sometimes a Greek, sometimes a Russian 
from their own land, consecrated by the most hely Oecumenical 
Patriarch.”!*? It is possible, of course, that this alternation of Byzan- 
tine and native primates, so vividly described by the words “sometimes 
_., sometimes” (ovogda. . .inogda), should be taken to refer to the 
regular succession of Greek and Russian metropolitans of Kiev, which 
we observed between 1237 and 1378. Yet the general terms in which 
Basil II’s statement is couched, and his mention of the immediate 
descendants of Vladimir I, seem to suggest that he was alluding to a 
tradition which was thought in his time to go back to the Kievan 
period, 


Ill 
The results of our inquiry must new be briefly summarized, It has 
been shown that the text of Nicephorus Gregoras which mentions the 
Russo-Byzantine agreement stipulating that the metropolitans of Kiev 
were to be appointed in accordance with the principle of alternate 
nationality —a text accidentally omitted from the Bonn edition of the 
lotopia “Pepaixy, and consequently neglected by historians — 
deserves to be restored to its proper place in the thirty-sixth book of 
Gregoras’ work, and should be considered as a source providing fresh 
evidence on the ecclesiastical relations between the Empire and medic” 
Val Russia, The attempt to assess the reliability of this evidence has led 
Us to reconsider, within a somewhat wider framework, several aspects 
Of these relations between the early eleventh and the late fourteenth 
fenturies. Although no direct evidence has come to light to corrobo- 
Tate Gregoras’ statement that a formal agreement concerning the 
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ality of the primates of Russia was actually concluded 
ponies of Byzantium and Kiev, citcums‘antal evi 
3 : ic testimony, especially mm The pertod between 
ray and ie and Russian prelates were appointed 
s sara with striking regularity to the metropolian S°s Ge tey Dy the 
Ee atant vane observable alternation in the nationality af 
the metropolitans of Kiev in the earlier . pre-M ongol, period of Rus- 
sian history has led us to investigate In some detail the methods and 
machinery by which the primates of Rus’ were then appointed. This 
investigation has called in question two widely held assumptions: the 
helief that the patriarchs of Constantinople in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries invariably insisted on selecting their own candidates for the 
see of Kiev, and the view that all the primates of the Russian Church 
in this period, with the exception of Hilarion and Clement, were By- 
vantine nominees of the patriarch, The evidence of contemporary 
sourees, and in some cases of later authorities, notably the testimony of 
Tatishchev, suggests, in my opinion, that a number of metropolitans of 
Kicv in this period had, prior to their consecration or confirmation by 
the patriarch, been nominated in Russia by the local authorities of 
Church and State, and that the Byzantine Patriarchate, no doubt for 
reasons of expediency, accepted and tolerated this practice. 

We also considered the grounds, ecclesiastical and political, on 
which this practice was founded. The canon law of the Eastern 
Church, in its prescriptions concerned with the appointment of 
bishops and metropolitans, envisages the active participation of the 
local episcopate in the election and consecration of these dignitarics. 
Even the twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon, which 
granted to the Patriarch of Constantinople the power to consecrate 
the metropolitans of certain specified ecclesiastical provinces — and 
aie oe Byzantine canonists took, with some casuistry. 
aie hi on ro — stipulated that the metropolitans af those 
ienersie aoniod ! elected by the local bishops. However, by the 
eatenn ok the Be were converted to Christianity, the growing central- 
ization of the Byzantine Church had caused the prerogative of electing 
metropolitans to be transferred to the Patriarchal Synod i eee, 
dinecie: dn these ltcumstivices ike? “atriarchal Synod in Constan 
| ee ia the Byzantine Patriarchate, in accor 
ee, eetnlly speaking, be elected. 
Ppomied and consecrated in Constantinople — should be, in other 
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5, an dpyispevs Em Bocavtion."3 The Russians ae 
lee this view on a number of occasions — pcwdlinays age : ies 
of the eleventh, twelfth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centurie haces 
claimed the right ta have their metropolitan elected and pai 
by their OWN bishaps, in accordance with their interpretation — te 
a forced one —of canon law. Hen 

These conflicts between the Russian episcopate and the Byzantin 
Patriarchate were furt her com plicated by the intrusion of political fa 
tors and the intervention of the secular authorities. The princes . 
Kiev and Moscow, for all the deference most of them felt for the 
unique position occupied by the Byzantine emperor and patriarch in 
Orihodox Christendom, were naturally anxious to have a controlling 
influence on the selection of the primates of their Church: and some 
of them, notably in the twelith century, are known to have chafed 
under the distant, but quite overt, hegemony of the Imperial overlord 
of their Byzantine metropolitans, The Byzantine emperors, for their 
part, regarded the metropolitans of Kiev as valuable diplomatic 
avents, capable of using their considerable moral and spiritual author- 
itv to ensure the docility and secure the alliance of the powerful Rus- 
sian realm: and alliance with Russia was lor the Imperial government, 
so frequently faced in this period with military and economic crises, a 
prime necessity. 

And yet, just because Russia was a country whose military and 
economic resources commanded the respect of Byzantine statesmen, 
the emperors could not fail to realize that their aim of building up a 
favorable balance of power in the steppes and forests of eastern 
Europe could best be achieved by the use of tactful diplomacy. The 
most clear-sighted of them still knew the wisdom, which their prede- 
CESSOrs had gained through long experience of negotiating and fight- 
ing with the barbarians, of acquiring useful allies and appeasing 
potential foes by timely concessions to their national susceptibilities. 
And, as the history of the Empire's relations with its northern neigh- 
ake and particularly with the Balkan Slavs, so clearly illustrates, 
nese CONCessions were apt LO include the granting to the satellite states 
he measure of ecclesiastical self-government; the recognition by the 
Chisch Basil 1] about 1020. of the autonomy of the Bulganan 
ae Whose primate, the archbishop of Ohrid, was to be conse- 
self the y his own suffragan bishops, the Emperor reserving for hium- 
~= ‘he right of appointing or nominating him, 1s an outstanding and 


Sontemporary example of this ecclesiastical diplomacy." It would. be 
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arorisine if the Imperial government had not been prepared 10 concede Imperial authorities resided in Nicaea,'*" its existence, which the evi- 

a a somewhat more modest privilege to the Russians, and to permit dence cited above tends, in Dy submission, to confirm, may provide a 

‘them, from time to time, to nominate their own candidate for the further example of that gemius for combining 4 program of Imperial 

ee of Kiev. Such a concession would have been all the h egemony | with a policy of concessions to the national aspirations of 

oo Loader since Justinian’s legislation on the appointment of bishops B ntium’s satellites. which was displayed on so many occasions by 
and it tans — which was included in the Nonecanon and in the Church and Empire of East Rome.™ 


tens 

« —allowed yabiow authorities a leading part in the elec. 
123ed novel even recognizing the right of 
secrate theit metropolitans, and since the 





paces the emperor's legitimate sphere of interest. 

The often. competing interest of the four different parties con- 

cerned in nares of the metropolitan of Kiev —the Russian 

" air ch of Constantinople, the Russian princes, and the 
sror — could, it seems, have been reconciled in the 

manner: whenever the requirements of Imperial diplomacy 

ussian s were allowed to select tele own candidate; 
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jait adopt Hy the Bonn editors: on has been 4 
oy risol asserts 1m particular, that in the course of the eleventh saben 
yal tenn lity of ihe rriecdresprcpl tunes ol Kiev “fut comsacnte ef dean a Renan y this alternation in th 
qdduces 10 conclusive eviderice for his statement comme:officlelle” ivi, jp. 281) He 
14 readies ue shit : “it jteaiata 1889), pp. b-7 | 
Is Baavke) ukraine! (2 Asam (Kiev. V3), pp. 4-40 
1 pgbreraeriae® Bi ear rire lib, AHx¥I, cap. 24, at hb ‘Hann. (RST. | 
VT Ahi cane lusiorr is. In ject. dmewn by Sokolov (Rect yard “ave ah iM, p. 31, tines 24 
jpoeectint dag errs nash; arkinerey (2 Wis ell abi 
pg, eat bx: col AS, ) Franti. pp. I, 165}, 
vpariad. cyp.cety PT! 3.3: Ro Guilland. Aysed ver Nice 13 . 
5) [ing | a i) 5 eure : ere Crceray (Van 
a cron Le rae N95 fol, 255 s-280 lls tea atari gti i 
AS Pek ate Nee! CN 4! ees : 
jHoe), no, 127. des manyeirits grew deta Bibliotheque Nationale, \ (Pans 
Guiland. Eevee Micéphere Gregeras. p, 242 1 
ANT Tae cnet stor of the crucial words fromm th mar 
The fact that in the Linn translation und anEate pu : bape ght in daub) accidental: this.is shown by 
ily, anne ex astra tered Matty educa septa? pen nes text they grec ven wn Tull: ge miandey ew seme 
Bes, Bonn, UL p. SE stantereduntis mortem mune sedem sccupat. Hin 
| itis Ars, lib. xxvii, cay: 34-6, Bonn IL. pp ermal) 
Sap. 31,97, 206.2 
Eel d. apf. pp ad), 97. ; 
| Thiel. cap, 36-7, ps S19, naar 
The Russian sources referring to Alex 
analyaee! in Golubinsky. op.eti.. MI Ab “) whl iia canonized by the Russkin Church. are cited and 
iceree of the Patriarch Philotheus. of June 30, | igh praise is: velo Gut to Alexia IIe IHe Syme) 
| Vie-d0} und in the 4 dae ne ia (354 (4ce@ Parriarchatia Ca, : aan gle 
: cin esynodal decree al the Pat : Abt per anranirncapae i Tet Lop 
pictiare of Alesitts is all helene Bills ic. ranch Cillistus, of July 136) (ibid. pp, 425-30) Giesares 
metropolitan of Russie and warmly Silay Alexius had been appointed Vicar-General to the 
wor Theognoestus, a prelate far wham G i ended tor (he prest of future metropolitan by his E 
> fis prelate for whom Grepanes professes the highi y his predeces- 
4.25.30, Ronn, I. p. 513516) prcleaicss the iightst nears: Leah dbs bs REREAD 
Sihied, cap: 45.71: SK ) 
“Tho sequence a StH: 
Constantinople | mile and the caact chronology of Alesius’ | * : 
Gitcbinsky, dana Succ uncertain. a4 the sihaceat enue daaeeann journeys to 
Mulch seca, oe «Lp 77-87, [90 A, M, Ammann, 4brisy cer osfaw ays agree, CT. 
Dee eae a Die Ae Lichen, howe a Hira Hep ostinciseie RRR 
eh iin that Romancould noth ur, however, that Alexius was already in Constantinople 4 
; The true fier cured | TVG arnved before the tollowing year. . “a r 
| seta py. 425-30), headline synodal decree of Patruitch © altistus, of July, 136). (Acta: Por 
ry efi 340) and Rom mh apporied HHTPOROAITH Kidfion wud mene ‘Praiag Jon June 40, 
pepe the chromoloyica sania tater” Chet LK paw) [Alon Tens Atcha. Gregoras, while 
Aan possible terms. Fike ieipeelpatiagip sia refers to the titles granted to the (wo prekites 
| | pe. Tofiveg’ AZ EEUE, : Hi ia parrounteatig fcratilha at “Pagurvor, aipcoy UerI—N Ts 
a ne Ine heed state nig oe bane is _ ep nytponoditne (ie. ett. cape Th, 
i ial kal Jun porodv; i fae ui the metropofitin see of AML Russia fri es 
inh Man and Alexius were sae iid. cap. 4, p. SIR), and We are doubtless meant 16 
O1OY ( Rigwhy ark bieret Vi turn appointed to the sare pest, 
oman’s first and second sco ae 176-K) plausibly suggests that Gregoras intermingled 
he Byzantine authorities, in iS Wale anki fin 1354 and 1355), in order to holster up 
the lutter’s sovereign Daeal their support from Roman, missed the oppor: 
or stating thane Riseste rd, to Christ at inity, In unother context, Gregoras his 
+ TURES by the elas ih ruler (vyprpcw) had been granted the Byzamiine court 
wror Canstantine the Great (Mist Bye, ib. vil, cap. Sed. 1 
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aa S40). The disrepatd for chronology iv of course blatant, bay phy 
eae (ene, 1 ule Legerongeay ss ou hd ogee Noda hl ala Orepere h 
| noel AH EATERS aemation boul Rinsia. Moreover, we Know from Maximus pig 
| peg 3t e e eauh or early (oureenth century a Russian ruler did Dear the title of 4 4. 
ies tha oar Ncue Hetriige ra den Fragmenten des Do Cassius.” Hermes, 14 (1x79) 
he Si ibaa Was Old Rissa @ Vaesal sate of Byranturm’ Srectluye. 7 ( [wa 
“opis, Bs. fib ‘ cap. 3-2 Hon Sune inn Greporas does not mention M4 
oufpie. ca dee on is ciready in fact the political and ccclessastical capital of Easter 
Rus the By: ae grailag sian Church still held the title of “metropolitan of Kicv and o4 
ste nate ieee h had cemscd te reside in Kiew since EM). 
h i ee sh that this is a reference to the puatitical TaeMentation 
paveroaa 4. it seems more likely that Gregeras alluding to the three 
san i ee on into which Eastern Russia was divided in the riddle of the 
ie ee Suadal and Ryazan’, Cf G. Vernadsky, The Moriwely ane 
ar ee a “See now JUL. Fennell, The Eniergence of Maseow 1 3n4p 39 

















































Tid. Ch Golubinsky: amiett.. Wb. pp. 168-9 Guilland, Reset sur 






Dears the Superscription 76) ot? cfc teemiige The editor of this 
now addresses to bea prince of Russa, on the grounds that 
own showing. bor by Russian rulers, ( Bevtrage cur 
19), Ch supra, note 32. This view is accepted by R- 
etry pondenct. who dates the letier between 1325 end 130 and 
Lit aes probably written tothe Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan | Kalita (525-41) (Corres: 

m i sides 6. 378-9) The contents of the letter are vague and 
noun, bh @ lively correspondence with the addressee. for 

Satis 1. Hh is quite : that the Byrantine court title of & fri ri} 
Ss hie shah atun mally in the hands of the Russian princes, as 
. = mF in the tenth century (sce Constantine 
. tap -Moravesik and Ro J. H. Jenkins 
sk ¢ Staatenhicrarchic.” Semuriarium 
“Was Old Russia a Vassal State of Byzantium?” 

dent was really the Grand Duke of Mascow, 
ssian affairs would be discovered. Hut wes 
tempting, seers to me still 
bidrvsdvatcirensive: Systenit ie the 
is. De Cerimeniis, ed, Bonn. |. p 
§ AS ed J. Verpeaus (Paris. 1966) 
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Fragen BAN f atria hk Lee velar! reeted menkeuy Perks cy C1, Petershune 1878), pp: a6), 
xenon ian ab the archbishopric ef Serbia in 1219 and the establishment of the Bulgarian 
ann the fou 1138 eet M. Spinka, 4A Aispory of Chelsitanin in nie: Bealiccaen (Chicapo, (933), PP. KALB: 

. Te ircaprsky Hisary af ihe By canting Stee (Oxtond: 1968), pp. 44). 437 
jie? Gs. jobinekV- apart. 1. pr SO. OM), 14h? 

ekoo Catluny and the somewhat umcertain Chronology, relating to the election and consecration af 

arphe supe (aril are diseuseed by Covlubinsky tebe, pp. 51-4) end Sokolow ( Rucsky ark vere tr 
the Mctrope i <uniy, Cyril's carly career i mot precsscly known: Goluhinsky (oid. p. 33 and Ver 


bicar or Manwcls and Russie. 0. |47) take him to have been a monk in the region/of Galicia and 
nadsky sani 407 vie p58) relieves. om sornewhat tnadeuuatc grounds, that he had been the 


yoy he tmckhoimyin Galicia: 
Sct Golubinsky, op-elt PP: 92-101; Sokolov, ep.eits, pp. 218-24, 
Seaky. opittia pp) HONS. 
sine: sreperd ws to Tenor Redesiovira: in” Palnoe Sobrone Reaskikh Ferpiany. 21 (St 


peering, (P08). 2 425. 


acy, Sokolow. ap.cit.. PP 710. 47. 451, 47: Golubinsky, ape p45. note | 
‘ainier Seppenenaya, Hehe 414 


supra. pp. 13a ad cal eee 
Sees todd sce by Sugecsiing that Prince George ol Galea. coneca ira from Peter the feet 


thar he had naminated hum for the affice all metre polita n, sent him te Constantinople crsterisi hy fora 
ipifercat PAIrTrOses and secretly requested the Patruirch and his syne to-appoint him, Geluhinsky has 
sn difficulty in chowing how improbable this suggestion 6 laycci TL. 1p 103, mete: 1). 

Aiknige stepemmenan, fen. ch. p24, ; : 

"Phe gecusations put forward against the Metrapalitan Peter ame ciscusscd by Gotubinsky (tied. 

wm LEIS, 
Pea eratihi dreme-nuskoge kancmicheskiven prasa, part | Gnd ed. St, Petersburg, 1908): Rass 
kan Morcheskave Bibioreka. vol. 6, 2nd cd.no. 16, col 149 

MA strange. and not well authenticated. action ts yscnibed to the Metropolitan Peter by the anony- 
mow author of his fourteenth-century Fite. Shortly before his death. Peter is alleged to have ve xfThi= 
pated as metropolitan y certain Archimandrite Theodore (Metropolitan Makary, Istaria ruskeis 
twerksi, IW St, Petersburg. 1886], p. 315). Theodore’s identity. origin and fate are quite unknown. and. 
if true, this statement may mean thal Peter neminated not his successor (as Golubinsky, iid, pp. 
45-6 believes), but the candidate for the metropolitan sce of Galicia. (See Sokolov, ap.cit.. pp 2624), 

‘Shor an account of Alexius’ appointment. see Golubinsky. fd. pp. 171. th. Sokolov, /oid., pp. 


~The textis printed in Acta Patrtarvhatus Constantinopotitani, |, pp, 336-4 i), 
"There is. curious similarity between this passage of the synodal decree and some of Gregoras’ 
feiciences 1a Russia: bath Philotheus and Gregoras describe the Russian people as rodeen(lpeorac icf. 
Ayz., lib: xxviii, eap 35, Bann, IL, p. 19% elsewhere, Gregores calls the Russians 
nemo recone Hih.. xxxvi. cap. 21. ible p- 512) hoth give the Grand Duke of Moscow (he 
(Gregoras, ibid. cap. 28. p. S15) both refer to the pagan neiwhbors of Russia, the 
15, a8 fire-worshippers (mupaoAliznech: Acta Pair. Constant., loc, eit. p. 3M: jens mnpandee 
Words Exner vervplledc wtil Tan, weed in the synodal decree, are strikingly reminiscent of 
expression fx: tran Tdi @iivren\ det wai TiaaaTeH, which occurs in the passage referring io 
Aale nationality of the metropolitans of Russia (cf supra, note 10), They may also be 
at BOK: statement that the Metropolitan Theognostus fn te Kal Witlpante: th Con 
+ toe, eit. cap. 30, p. S16), , 
ui abvallicc dnddan etal: dopadic raiite ri exw eipTin dynes Oh TAC AAC roselare, 
Faltas papruphs ne in: Avda wi incon witen done dupivaye rota 
Ee vin ip roftoy wii piven tar Kop’ Adiéwr, ob jaty di muparepanpen, ond 
‘pdr tava vie te fcie dave ric Pewriee ripypeviyenney eyge peat ON RATE syatenilien, Aza ded 
ate Kal Mojperyedivron wal eidelpravag Kextrarnvenndance, , 4 Acta Paty, Const... 























‘Empire in the mid-f ouricenth century, sec Ostrogorsky, Histon ay 
as ‘is Nol impossible that a connection existed between the Russian 
ndidature and the money sent ca, 1350. by the Grand Duke Symeon of 
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Nioscow forthe repair af At Sopiia: jms can be found in the letter written in 1393 by Antony yy 


raga ion of these cle sii mi. Hh. pps 1BR-92: cr Ge 
The Ht castnoninopls. 10 Beal Fat Muscaws ote Fatt Comenaeis TPP ef Ostns. 
Paria carrie Brcomiinn’ Sraie. pp. S54 Li7-h. f41-3: Golubinsky, cn, ef 
slang Dane Christianity it ihe Balkarts. BP: Sid ESOP Ct Tp 

4 1 ‘ay A ‘ cant rail 

ro alsa te \ nay eee } F 4 : tives 

np, (PRT Sekaloy, 9. ed hat setae aa Rome Vingi ans de travail pour Pumion des Eptices 
PAO), Hallet lal 1) compere de Bas Regnraw Mishirverne Tae Eg Maik ries 
pour In cron ee. sp, | 74 1B | a4? Mevendoril. Avcentitin arid the fice uf 
Wancanscrge, . 
ery Li atte oof se” parties in the Byvermtine Church. see A, Vasily. Aisi y gy 
the Brute Eee Mat ye Emperor to the synod of Constantinople John Conta. 

ce ahs enmarkable specctt mack cE : 
ee “favre. tb: jv. enp. 37.(Bonn. 1822), TH, pp. 272-5 
dene ir Cora Mp. 3754 (March, 157) 

aha ce wx undated, but it appears to have been writen ea. 1401.1. the 
euttke ge these threcdosumenrs ty Sokolowon (Bp MA 

verte Canon Lawof the Fasten Church inhibits ® dying hishop from conseerating his successciy 

sabe (anon ee ae ae an, 18 citing the seventy-sinth Apostolic Canon: Rhailes and 
AAR OR RS top, $6). Biicemon, commenting.on this clause, cites the example of a twelfth. 
Talk at Phikippopolis who wished fe resign on condition that the Patriarchal Synod 
pistes Uf has own candidate as bis successor, his request was refused (fact.. Tp. 99). 

reer ae ai 1 wit “a8, F ms , . ’ ; - 
tes rratie meiopolians were Michae (17%), Pimen (1380-9) and Dionysius (The last one 

“hot formally uppoined.). Cf Aza Pear Constant, Mc pp. 128. 116-29. Golubinsky. op. ct, 1, 
‘The sea “in politan digceses of Lithuania and Galicia, created in ihe reign of 
: id wholished and restored several times: in the course.of the fourteenth 
by local primates. meoognived by the Byzantine Patriarchate. 
0, 147, 1534, 157-62, 190-3, 206-14, 324-4, How powerless 
won of appointing Byzantines to metropolitan sees situated 
‘sohown by the fact that a lew months after Alexius’ appoiniment 
candidate and a-reiative by marriage of the Grand Duke Olgerd. to the 

























place: of 





residence, and the- title, of the primates of the Huussiant 


imply, without conclusive clarity, that they resided in 
bore the title of archbishop. On the first point see 
“point, eee Dvornik, The Making of Central anal 
primates of the Russian Church were certainly the 
Crows, pp, 137-8. . 
: metropolifans, compiled between the fourteenth and the 


of the Russian Church up vo the year 
well, authenticated. The names of six or seven 
iy sources, or mentioned in Jater and not always 
psiter further investigation. A systematic study 


$4) and Clement (1147 
the Laurentian and the 
 Ruaskikn Leropive | 
233.ed. A. N. Nasonev 


(MOSi-ca 10 








1131 (Michacl), 116! 
32 (Constantine 1) 


Sees: SI ———S—te - a 
+e <= 2 a ¢ +. Ne ie ; 
Ml “I ae ' _ 
: 4 
; 4 
| 


ee, 1oge abn TID, 119% 


| aw 
pycantiur, Kiev and Mose 
all 
| eat ae Conmanninople. no, 106201 app. 14S, | 
| ceapere ES Aten ott dit lik, v, cap. L2ced, A. Meineke (Bonin, 1826), 7, 246 


ain qarmus. Lieter. 
ine Patles, Syniftey o, II, p I. ; “e 

' PG cxxawn, cols, 36-7) For the different meanings of the ecclesiastical term 
In hace Penturige: ee the valuable study by M.A, Siete. ie Adcaatsacte vane! die 
pe ihe eS 


My fiero Wendl lirity, Ceokavia, Bd, 2) (1949). Heft -2-Bd. 22 (9ST), Heit 2 


| Heit Oo einer th 
| ponipnint UAERES: TT pucterea. Histoire des Conviles, 1. pr. A247, $52. 720, 1005 
age C sama ewentyailth canon of the Council of Chalcedon appear to suggest that the 
vagy is THEE that responsible for the consecration of bishops: Grecia tric te yeprpomodercar, 14, 
megreapne titertt§ whee Sa HERRERA ATES TTT ATP apap Ara tae eyes Fen 
apiyinlngt Ys beh ‘and Leclertx}, Hip, 810. However, the fact chit this canon was *cevinting from 
Aerie ; yey i Aj icues ated Antioch’ (CH, Turner. Sadie in euety Church Aistary (Oxford, 
| the Wenge ee necessarily mean jhat it envisaged thal the metropolitans were actually to 
1912], P ot) ea the canons imply that the metropolitan was penerally responsible forsecing thata 
gentale soe filled im the proper manner, and his presence (neipurci)al the consecration of a 
syqcant bishop aly required by the nineteenth canon ef the Council of Antioch (441), 
tisha Boe Cone, Meaun. f. P.G., exxxvit, col. 236, In Can, XIX Cone, I Antiveh., ibid. col. 
“In nen XI Fane Lane: ibid. col, 1357-60. The ecclesiastical cinons and tmperial laws 
essing episcopal #ppointments in the Pyeancne neta a Sette piso by 1 1. Sokoloy, 
upbranie arknicreey ¥ Visantit” Fizanitsky RR EEEAE: 22 (1916). pp. We eo2. : 

“hyo. dunia Novella quae vecanmr sive chrmsitatones. Fd. CF Jacharine ¥. Lingenthal, 1 
(Leipz. 186! [ Teubner): Now. 123, cap. 1. pp. 294-5, Nev EN, cap ae p. 409. It is not suggested uf 
course, that if was: Justinian who first gave the laity a voice in the ‘election af hishops: In the 
post-apostolic ape. and at least until the fourth century, the lay community as a whole took an aetive 
te tin episcopal elections. Justin iat confined the electoral nghts to the mprote) The meade, Le to the 
jeading officals ancl to the holders of high civic positions. Cf. |. Pargoire, L’ fgdise byzantine de 527 a 
447 (Paris, 1905), pp. 57-8. 

Now, P23. cap. 1, iid., po 296. 


mcf, the third canon of the Seventh Ecumenical Council: Rhalles and Potles, Sdvrayya, UW, pp. 
WArisenes, Ia Can. V7 Conc. Surdic.: PG... oxx<eu. col. 1449: ef. Balsamon’s commentary on the 

twenty-third chapter of the first tile of the Neriacence Rhailes and Potles, Dvareype, 1, p. 60, 
“Rockiran fied, Canvaniin’ et beanie it. savin, cap. 1 ed, © EF. achariae von Lingenthal 
(Heideiherg, 1837), p. 155, . 

lM Epananige Levis Basilii er Leonis et Alexaneiri_ tit, vin, cap. ¥ Collectio iihronwn juris Graeeo- 

Ronan) ineditorum. ed. CE. dachariac v. | ingenthal (Leipzig, 1852). |. pp. 77-8. 
Ruviliva, jib, MI tit, Leap, 8 ed. G. E. Heimbach (Leiprig, 1833), l, p 93% ed. J and P Zepos 
term, 196) pp. 117-4, 

ie Pottes, Livrasyns, l. pp. 49-50, CY M. Krasnezhen, “Tolkevatell kanonicheskoge 

sO etece ars a pega Anstin, Zonara i Val'samon.” Uchenve Zapisei tmperator Yurevikowe 
metals feria ac yu fi 

ee aiamozlen, op cit + pp. 241-2, 

mei” Hi le Sage. ed. and transl by P. Noailles and A. Bain (Paris, 1944), p, 37. 

Sy Pan Ve) SA Waa des Conciles, 1p. 777 

Kamion el Seataay PG, COAAWIL Cols. M45, 1448-9 The term ‘vrovte, used here by 
tain Shae NOE Drees of appointment to an ecclesiastical office, which includes 

‘Wie Daler et conseetalion, and is generally described as antdotaee, CY, Siotis, 

‘i ms use of the leorm is hence improper, since he himsell admits in another 

“‘A18 Were Consecrater|. but not elected, by the Patriarch. (Cf. infra, note 109, 

OP. TL pp, #1S-26. 

Seats ABO}. atiy a Bewitcrey 6 Keweravrevourddieac prpora vip nyTpomae 

the wrigous nowjaetas, Balsamon, ibid, col. 485, Cf, T, O, Martin, “The 

Kkedon: a Background Note": Das Kanzil von Chalkedon. Geschichte und 

Her and H. Bachi. 1 (Whraburg, 1953), pp. 43358. 

onde dk ret rhvar dv toic Bapfdpore ti Adair, tie “Poti wei 

TOV TIT ler draxijanens, oF Ai: Pear nie Qpaxweic. Zonas, ibid, col, 
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at sine pale ime Ee ROMS ammneiieiny  dnr ria PHERPOTEEN MeRT HME REET NY ge. 
Vihtaviliva, lip. A, tit. |, cap, 10-ed: Heimbach, |. p95; ed. Zepos, I. p. 119, 
WC), Hefele and Leclerc. 11. pp BOM+1, B06, Balsamon. in commenting on these two canean, 
(PGi, exsii cals, 432-2, 49553), orgues that the emperor bias the sight to promote episcona! sees ty 
he rank of metropolitanates by virtue of the authority given to him by God teol, 443) ZOnaTas, in the 


her and copie price uncanonical (ibid, col. 436) 


i paz, exava,coly 99-42 CLF, Dilger. Regestin der Katserurkunden dev cvtrii ny ive bon Reichec 
(Munich: ani Berlin, 1925), p. 37. me. 1140, ". 
“TAS raenea wate eredgeir, Plbailles aera Protles, 21h ira; yee V1, ppc 2744. 

TBOI.N, Skabalanovich, Vicnnilivkoe gnmalarveve | Merton’ AT vebe (St. Petersburg. |R4). pp 
WAT. WM. Hussey, Church anil Learning in the Byzantine Empire (London, 1997), pp. 131-9. 
IMCL Hhaweys opti pp 124138 | 
HCL Skubalanewvich, apt ri. pl. 6d Hinecy. 9p tit. pp. 12544, Metropolitan Makary, Frerivy 
rurcsbeit) tered, W, pyp. 2m. 1 214-18, J. Majin, “Le synode permanent dans Metixe byyanting” 
ccejotoed aad 164 (1962). 
ed by VON. Beneshevich, Oreve-vuvewikaie Kormwhava XT hradiov Fez tafkeavany. | 






The relevant cinonsion episcopal elections are printed on pp. 62,84-5, 2H, 360, 













of the Council of Chaleedon, which the twelfth-century Byzantine canonist 
1, Wah translated. as “Vv pogan'skyikh” (“among pagans”). 


piv sa ITT Pale Srbrame Russkikh Leiopisey, X1, p. 39: CF Golubinsky, 


Iitiricheshie. 1S. Peetsbuira, 1841), nc, 39, pp, 71-& Pamnvarniki drevne-resc, 
Wn pi gta el eae diva Le a eR rev ne age Aarne 
nana, Vs dricteskury Bihlibteke, V1 (1908), col. 530, 


















os 


‘Parmvaniki. ibet. no. 7), ool. 584, This etter was never sent: 


niki, 90, RI, cols, 622-3, 

<Mequoted:in 14/5 the first Apostolic Canon, by substituting 
no as we shall see (cf: siypra, pp. }42-3) the first 
Sokolov that the term “metropolitan” had been 


Russian version of the Murecaven (Rawk ve arhiierey (= 


uit a he bishops would certainly have been better udvised to cite the 
ih Vizonit, for. ab. p. 281. 


. ag Nicnrt 1k PG. exxxvn cols, 236-7 
whore razvka, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1902), cob 
















fourteenth-century histe- 
of thanslations of bishaps) from the 
Gy xiv, col 1/96: dari dt eve nie 
ta’). Honigmann (“Studies in Slavic 
. before his transfer to Ru. 
nitty. the metropolitan © 































See Re ee eS ee ve 
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at by Neephowns Callitus, implying promotion, would seem to faver the ew of Homi. 

Ay al ee ee a however, the mere sceptical view of Nicephorus* evidence held by MV, 
: “a eygaimootnosiieniya Vizantii ) Rust pri Viedmnire.” Fisanrlivky Uremennik, 7 (953), p, 

jevele . 


7 


| Ae ca, 1072, WTI. BR: 12), 122; Cross, p. 134-6; Cl, Ahi ye oevathih muchenmoy Ravi} 
ne aie 1, Abe amevich (Petrograd, 1916), pp 2h oA 

hai saat it Oeherki pa tserkoine-politcherkay (stort Kiewskov Resi, pp. 1-6: Golubmsky. op 

4 on a 

Bick De date of Fohn H's accession see Golubinsky, /bfd., p. 286, He is mentioned in-the Arimary 
vena os Tods. LOH ind FOBY (the ast time on the occasion of his death): Pavesr', pp. p37: 
ol 169-70. Theodore Prodromus wrote of hurmself fears) sin wie dpa Mpodpapeuvijan = 
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CHAPTER Y 


BYZANTIUM AND RUSSIA IN THE 
LATE MIDDLE AGES* 


Russia, as ] have said earlier, 1s a highly populated country; the length 

and breadth of the land occupied by its inhabitants cannot at all easily 
| be measured; the annual produce harvested from its crops is very large 
| and varied; a considerable amount of silver is produced from there, 
| mined in the country; and because that country is gripped by cold 
owing to its distance from the sun, nature, as you would expect, breeds 
| a large number of thick-fleeced animals which are hunted and whose 

hides are exported by the local inhabitants to every other land and city, 
| oe them much gain. And in the neighboring ocean fishes are 
| it some of whose bones provide useful enjoyment for satraps and 
E. s and Kings and for nearly all those who lead a refined life, and 








¢ distinguished men. I forbear to mention how much mere abundant 
cs the Russians obtain in addition by exportin g these objects 
shin .”! This description, written about 1355 in Constantinople by the 
nitine historian Nicephorus Gregoras, illustrates the interest which 
Rh 3 es retained, after four and a half centuries of trade with 
ron in the economic resources of the country, and particularly in 
Block Materials exported from the steppes and forests north of the 

Sea. Their trade relations with Russia, after a temporary eclipse 









3 De he Mongol invasion and to the Latin conquest of Constantino- 
2 : | to dV in the fourteenth century,? though the benefit they brought 
Byzantium was reduced by the fact that the Black Sea trade was then 







“\ see oed Aga the ‘Genoese and the Venetians. However, food supplies 
_ “northern coast of the Black Sea remained of vital importance 
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oy the Tatars trom the port of Tana near the ec, 

Don, and the subsequent siege by the same Tat he tts 
colony of Kaffa in the Crimea, resulted in an ae Ss 

. ie ne | shortage 
and salted fish in the Byzantine capital and other cities of 2 oe 
Russian money Was as necessary to Byzantium as Russian ee 
rials, The authorities of Constantinople, faced with the f ; ce areas 
their state, reduced to pawning the Crown jewele a. aneaal ruin of 
be Wale Ee m1 jewels and to using Jead 
and earthenware goblets at the feast of the emperor's cornation = 
boar were now, lor any extraordinary expense. wholly dependent sc 
foreign aid. In 1346 an earthquake seriously damaged the church of 
St Sophia. The ruler of Muscovy sent a large sum of money for the 
repair of the buildings A further sum was sent in 1398 by the sal 
prince of Moscow, Basil I, to the aid of Constantinople, blockaded at 
that tume by the Turks; a donation intended, in the words of a contem- 
porary Russian chronicle, as “alms for these who are in such need and 
musery."° Each of these gifts was obtained through the good offices of 
the primate of the Russian Church who, as an appointee of the patri- 
arch of Constantinople and the representative of the emperor, was 
expected to promote both the ecclesiastical and the secular interests of 
the empire in Russia. A further contribution from the Russians was 
sought in 1400: the patriarch of Constantinople wrote to the primate. 
the Metropolitan Cyprian, urging him, “as a friend of the Byzantines” 
(Gc OLAOPPmucios GvApmroc) to start another fund-raising campaign: 
he was to assure his Russian flock that it was more meritorious to 
contribute money for the defense of Constantinople than to build 
churches, to give alms to the poor, or to redeem prisoners: “for this 
holy City,” wrote the patriarch, “is the pride, the support, the sanetilica- 
tion, and the glory of Christians in the whole inhabited world.” 

It was not for economic reasons alone that the Byzantines became, 
in the second half of the fourteenth century, increasingly aware of the 
advantages to be derived from their relations with Russia. The military 
and political situation of Byzantium justified the gravest anxictes. The 
Ottoman Turks, esiablished in Europe since the middle of the century, 
took no more than four decades to seize most of what remained oF 
Byzantine territory, conquer Bulgaria, and crush the resistance of the 
Serbian state, By the end of the century, except for its dependency 'P 
the Peloponnese and a few islands in the Aegean, the empire oe 
reduced to Constantinople, and the position of the capital, blocka 
by the Turks, seemed desperate. It was clear that only foreign military 


of the Genoese and the 


the Gren Des 
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acsive scale could save the dying empire. The emperors’ 
on 8 es mainly focused on obtaining help from the West: John V's 
hopes white 1369-71) failed to achieve anything; Manuel II's journey 
visit LO Italy \ a 4 rae don (1399-1403) was not more successful; and 
to Italy. chasers attempt to reconquer the Balkans from the Turks 
the BT a a the battle of Nicopolis (1396), In their desperate 
ok ‘ilies the Byzantine authorities could not fail to observe the 
sate o changes that were taking place in the second half of the 
(ania century on the confines of eastern Europe. In the Russian 
Se ae anh around 1300 had formed a congeries of petty principali- 
ties virtually independent of each other and subject to the formidable 
power of the Golden Horde, two political structures had now 
emerged, competing for the allegiance of the eastern Slavs: the grand 
duchy of Lithuania and the principality of Mascow. The territories of 
the former comprised most of western and south-western Russia, and, 
ance about 1362, included the ancient Russian capital of Kiev; Mus- 
covy, still the smaller of the two, was claiming, with growing convic- 
tion and success, to embody the political and cultural traditions of 
Kievan Rus’, a state with which Byzantium had enjoyed particularly 
close and mutually beneficial relations in the early Middle Ages. The 
Muscovite princes, thrifty, persistent and unscrupulous, pursuing at 
first a policy of abject submissiveness to the Golden Horde, had 
embarked, with the blessing of the Church and the support of their 
boyars, on the task of “gathering” the whole of eastern Russia under 
thei sway, By the end of the fourteenth century the power of Mus- 
ao greatly increased, Among the many causes of its eventual 
rosie we . rivals we may single out — next to the support con- 
me : on ens rulers by the Russian Church — the belief which 
enoligh KE leit ussia that the prince of Moscow was alone strong 
awaited liberatio, up My the Tatars and to achieve one day the long- 
(RG when. i e the country, This faith acquired substance in 
oscow, fle gnc troops, commanded by Dimitri, prince of 
Contemporn a large Tatar army at Kulikovo by the River Don. 


Musco pefary Russian sources hail this victory as a great triumph for 


one of a ihe Christian faith; and although from a short-term 

Moscow ae cies ®va proved a Pyrrhic victory — two years later 

Prestige of the 102 2 Mongol vassal of Timur — its effect on the 

18, Was lastin, P Mneipality of Moscow, both inside and outside Rus- 
The Bors an considerable. 


Yantine government was well aware of these changes which 
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were affecting the balance of power in the lands to the 

Black Sea, an area which, since the early Middle A = north of the 
diplomatists had scrutinized with peculiar care.® To © is Hie imperial 
ship and loyalty of the peoples who dwelt in thie es oe 
cardinal principle of the empire's foreign policy during jt a 2 i 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. i & its heyday in 


when Byzantine influe 
‘ | : yz ence 
prestige throughout eastern Europe were at their height; in the foun 


teenth and early fifteenth centuries, when Byzantium was a second 
rate power, fighting for its life, such a policy had become more see d 
tial than ever, It was also far more difficult to implement ie 
Byzantines, however, still held two trump cards: the pecan, 
exerted by the city of Constantinople on the minds of the peoples of 
eastern Europe, and the unifying force of Orthodox Christianity, of 
which the Byzantines were regarded (at least until 1439) as the mast 
authoritative exponents, and whose administrative centre and spiritual 
heart were in Constantinople. In the absence of a foreign policy based 
on power, the Byzantines were reduced in the fourteenth century to 
playing these cards as best they could. During the period between 
1350 and 1453, Byzantine foreign policy in eastern Europe was 
increasingly driven to rely on the good offices of the Church, whose 
supreme executive organ, the Oecumenical Patriarchate, in striking 
contrast to the versatile opportunism of the imperial government, was 
assuming the role of chief spokesman and instrument of the imperial 
traditions of East Rome. Hence, in practical terms, the authorities of 
Byzantium were faced with a double program of action: they were 
impelled, on the one hand, to consolidate and extend the spiritual 
authority of the Oecumenical Patriarchate over the nations of eastern 
Europe; and, on the other, to ensure the loyalty of these same nations 
to Byzantium by making diplomatic concessions to their national sus- 
ceptibilities; and this, particularly in the fourteenth century, mean 
granting a measure of self-government to those churches outside ‘ 
empire which owed allegiance to the see of Constantinople. Eas | 
that the empire’s foreign policy in eastern Europe was then pnmét 
directed towards these two goals explains the dominant 10 ip Deve ‘ 
ecclesiastical affairs — and to a large extent by ecclesiastical OF © 
macy — in the history of Russo-Byzantine relations in sells 
osetia eclesiastical relations between Byzantium eat 
jands in the fourteenth century were mostly concerned i a of 
problem of the jurisdiction, place of residence, and ™ 
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shi 
pyaar rimates of the Russian Church, Until the Mon- 
ee ie thirteenth century these dignitaries, who were 
| Pe watsarth af Constantinople, resided in Kiey. In 
app ointed a ith political fragmentation of the realm, the devasta- 
owing the Mongols, and the growing political ascendancy ol 
pkiee bY the metropolitan moved his residence to Vladimir. 
north ast ot wil transferred to Moscow. These successive Moves 
whence 1m 132 i | ‘Foance de jure, and the primate of the Russian 
had as “bb aor i the mid-fifteenth century his traditional title of 
Church ‘aan Kiev and of All Russia.” In practice, however, from 
er cries century the metropolitans increasingly identified 
the eat) ae licies and aspirations of the princes of Moscow. 
chemselves with the policies a ee sspthchebagce epadasiiieal 
jt was only natural that Moscow’s rivals for the still conteste po sine 
hegemony over Russia sought to deprive their opponent of the con- 
siderable moral and political advantages derived from the presence 
‘within the city walls of the chief bishop of the Russian Church. Their 
best hope lay in persuading the Byzantine authorities to set up sepa 
rate metropolitanates in their respective terntorics. Throughout the 
fourteenth century Constantinople was bombarded with such requests 
—from the princes of Galicia, from the grand dukes of Lithuamia and, 
in one case, from the king of Poland; these demands, usually backed 
by promises, threats or financial bribes, were often successful; and 
with bewildering and unedifying frequency the emperors and the 
patriarchs ef Constantinople’ set up in the fourteenth century separate 
metropohitanates for Galicia and for Lithuania, only to abolish them a 
o on or years, later.'° The rise of these splinter churches signi- 
hei: eo Byzantine authorities before the political or eco- 
toty: while hee. ers who controlled portions of west Russian terni- 
ttade by the im ccessive abolitions represented as many concessions 


“italia perial government and C ist 
Mluscovite soverei £ nd Church to the wishes of the 


cise through sae is who, for political reasons, were anxious to exer- 
Ate lt Own metropoli 1 ane 
communities outs; politans an authority over the Russian 


vantine Discos oe boundaries of the Muscovite state. The 
emed by a single Hes pre erred to see a united Russian Church gov- 
reluctance to ian primate: tradition, administrative convenience, and a 
a centralized is to foreign secular pressures, caused them to favor 
this selves. “ton, and in the second half of the fourteenth century 
and ‘Sheers rulers, whose power commanded increas- 
mritary and economic resources the empire in 


the Wishes g ee the more acceptable to them, as it coincided with 
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its dire predicament so desperately needed, 

The problem of the extent of the Russian metropolitane jurisc) 
tion was bound up with the question of how, and by whom. they.” 
to be appointed. On this question the Byzantines and the coe 
held strong, and often conflicting, views. The former, ae pads 
the metropolitans of Russia as valuable diplomatic apents. SOG 
using their moral and spiritual authority to ensure the loyalty of hes 
Russian flock to the empire, were naturally anxious to retain Sn 
over the appointment and consecration of these dignitaries: and fio 
equally obvious reasons, the Muscovite sovereigns, while accepting e 
principle that their metropolitans were to be approved and Goris. 
crated by the patriarchs of Constantinople, wished to have as much 
imiluence as possible on their selection. These conflicting claims were 
fora long ime resolved by compromise: from 1237 to 1378 Byzantine 
and Russian candidates were, with striking regularity, appointed in 
turn by the patriarchs to the metropolitan see of Kiev and All Russia. 
There are grounds for believing that this regular alternation was the 
result of a special agreement concluded between the Byzantine and the 
Russian authorities.’ The problems involved in the appointment of 
the metropolitans of Russia became the central issue in the diplomatic 
relations between Byzantium and Muscovy in the late Middle Ages. 
Its historical importance far transcends the level of the obscure and 
often discreditable manocuyres ascribed to both parties in the docu- 
ments of the time. Behind these dubious operations, affecting their 
outcome or flowing from their cause, we can discern the diplomatic 
techniques employed by the Byzantine patriarchate and by the Musco- 
vite experts on foreign affairs; the conflict and alignment of differen! 
ecclesiastical programs within Byzantium and Russia; the changing 
pattern of power politics in eastern Europe: and—the most significant 
in the long run of these factors — the slow crystallization in Muscovy of 

a new attitude towards the Byzantine empire, an attitude closely linked 
with the development of post-medieval Russian nationalism. 
All these factors were already present in some degree in the elt 
cumstances that attended the appointment in 1354 of the Russian 
bishop Alexius as metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia. The decree of 
the Synod of the Byzantine Church, signed by the Patriarch Philo- 
theus on 30th June of that year, states unequivocally that the Synod 
decision to appoint Alexius was influenced by the wishes of “the er" 
king” of Russia.!? But it also claims that the appointment of a nalv® 
to the metropolitanate of Russia is an unusual and dangerous S'€P. 
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« not be regarded as a precedent. This synodal decree. at 
Shatin wd disingenuous, clothed in the expert phraseology of 
times evas!*™ a lomacy. is remarkable for its desire to satisfy the 
rast Roman Ei aoovie authorities, and for its assertion that the 
demands 2 (ee : native Russian ‘is by no means customary nor sale 
appointmen' : = The first of these features can be explained by the 
for the © Te rsaiiericnl situation in eastern Europe: in 1354, the 
olitica! cs waits the Ottomans established themselyes on European 
it cle e ne and in which the Venetian ambassador to Constan- 
soil at sa ee his government that the Byzantines would readily 
tine 7 et power that would save them from the Turks and the 
aie one Fast Roman government was not unnaturally disposed 
ea favorable ear to the demands of a friendly state from which 
at jeast economic assistance could be expected — the principality of 
Moscow and its “great king.” The patriarch, too, had his reasons for 
being conciliatory towards the Muscovite ruler. Philotheus consist 
ently strove to consolidate the authority of the see of Constantinople 
over the nations of eastern Europe. The Balkan Slavonic churches 
were in 1354 slipping away from his control; the more reason for 
making sure of the continued loyalty of the Russians, the most 
numerous of the foreign proselytes of Byzantium. Yet this concession 
to the Russian demands must have been costly to the patriarch’s con- 
science: for it involved a betrayal of his conviction that the Church 
should not submit to any form of secular pressure. Philotheus was a 
leading member of the party of “zealots” in the Byzantine Church, 
who, in opposition to the “politicians” or “moderates,” insisted on the 
freedom of ecclesiastical appointments.'t The acceptance of a candi- 
date for a high ecclesiastical post in deference to the wishes of a secu- 
lar ruler —and a foreign one at that — was a serious derogation of the 
Principle of “strictness” in the application of canon law and a capitula- 
see 'o his opponents who, in accordance with the opposite principle 
of “economy,” believed that the Church in its relations with the secu- 
ale both at home and abroad, should not intransigently reject 
sions and compromises. The painful dilemma in which Pht- 
ora in 1354 no doubt accounts for his cavalier 
appointment ee truth: for the Synod’s bland assertion that the 
Was “by he ing * native Russian to the see of Kiev and All Russia 
PASt 117 vena. ee ustomary” is contradicted by the fact that for the 
list — 4} Jeers there had been — if Alexius himself is included in the 
tee Russian and three Byzantine holders of this post.'® 
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174 BYZANTIUM AND THE s1 AVS 
The Synod’s resolve not to tolerate any more Russian met ropol; 
; ; In 
tans proved wholly meffectual, for during the six years that lapsed 
after Alexius’ death tn 1378, the patriarchate agreed on three different 
occasions to the appointment of a native primate.'* Its inconstancy 
was further demonstrated by its failure to give adequate support to 
Alexius himself, who until 1361 had the greatest difficulty in maintain. 
ing his rights over Kiev against Olgerd, grand duke of Lithuania, ana 
his nominee, Roman, whom the patriarch had appointed metropoli- 
tan of Lithuania in 1354, In 1373 the Patriarch Philotheus sent an 
envey to Russia, to investigate the complaints received from. the 
Lithuanian ruler about Alexius’ conduct. Two years later this patriar- 
chal envoy, Cyprian, was appointed by the patnarch metropolitan of 
Kiey and All Russia, with the proviso that the latter half of his title, 
which implied jurisdiction over the Muscovite Church, would become 
effective as soon as the accusations against Alexius could be substan- 
tiated. However, as we learn from a Byzantine source,!’ the patriarch’s 
commission of inguiry found these accusations devoid of substance, 
and was impressed by Alexius’ immense popularity in Muscovy. He 
was allowed to retain his authority over the Muscovite Church.' 
These dubious manoeuvers were scarcely calculated to enhance the 
popularity of the emperor and patriarch in Muscovy. The Russians 
found it hard to forgive the humiliation which the Byzantine author- 
ties had so unjustly imposed on the Metropolitan Alexius, who was 
net only a highly respected spiritual leader, but something of a 
national hero, The patriarch’s decision to appoint Cyprian as primate 
of All Russia while the case of Alexius was still sub judice — taken in 
order to please the Lithuanian ruler —was, despite the fact that it was 
later rescinded, felt to be a bitter humiliation. The Byzantines them 
selves were impressed by the “great tumult,” the “uproar,” and the 
“attitude of revolt” which this affair had provoked all over Russia." 
And in 1378 Cyprian complained that as a result of these events the 
Muscovites “were abusing the Patriarch, the Emperor, and the Great 
Synod: they called the Patriarch a Lithuanian, and the Emperor too. 
and the most honourable Great Synod.” a 
But worse was to come. In 1379, a year after Alexius’ death. his 
successor-elect, the Russian cleric Michael (Mityai), chosen by the 
grand prince of Moscow and already accepted by the patriarch, se 
out from Moscow to Constantinople for his consecration, But 85 he 
Russian ships sailed down the Bosphorus, a few miles from his dest 
nation, Michael suddenly died, His Russian escort, thoughtfully P'™ 
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B | ‘ace of Moscow with blank charters adorned with his 
vided HY the ise and with a considerable sum of money, used the 
seal and Be cite the name of one of their party. the Archimandrite 
former tO substi »f the defunct Michael. and probably distributed the 
pimen, for that i officials in Constantinople. With the help of these 
money 4 2s they persuaded the Patriarch Nilus to consecrate 
forged eee ropolitan of Kiev and Great Russia.” This sordid and 
pane d i for which the Russian envoys and the officials of 
disreputabl> saiiarchate must bear joint responsibility?’ resulted in 
the siege eee confusion in the affairs of the Russian Church, 
: ae ee twelve years and ended with the acceptance by the 
oe ane of Cyprian as metro politan of Russia (1390), . 

The Muscovite Prince Dimitri, who on these two occasions (in 
1375-6 and in 1379-80) found himself a victim of these machinations 
of Byzantine diplomacy. could hardly have been expected to entertain 
feelings of goodwill towards the authorities of Constantinople, and 
especially towards the emperor, whose influence on the appointment 
of the metropolitans of Russia was usually only too apparent. It 1s, 
however, in the reign of Dimitri’s son and successor, Basil I (1389- 
1425), that occurred the first recorded instance of a revolt by the Rus- 
sians, not indeed against the authority of the Constantinopolitan 
Church, but against the claims of the Byzantine emperors to exercise a 
measure of direct jurisdiction over the whole Orthodox Christian 
world. In 139322 Antony IV, patriarch of Constantinople, sent a letter 
to Basil I of Moscow, rebuking him for having caused his metropoli- 
tan to omit the emperor’s name from the commemorative diptychs of 
the Russian Church.?} The patriarch reprimanded the Muscovite ruler 
lor having expressed contempt for the emperor and having made dis- 
pataging remarks about him. He took a particularly grave view of the 
fact that the Russian sovereign had declared: “We have the Church, 
the oa emperor,” To acknowledge the authority over Russia of 
tradiction ch but not of oe emperor is, as Antony points out, a con- 
Church oe terms: for “it is not possible for Christians to have the 
great unit os to have the empire. For Church and empire have a 
from LE napsercigeatl nor is it possible for them to be separated 
quences of hic er. And, in an attempt to save Basil I from the conse- 
“unive Cie tea error, and in pursuance of his own duty as 
he fundamental ys. all Christians,” the patriarch solemnly reiterates 
eMperor” he edie of Byzantine political philosophy: “The holy 

es, “Is not as other rulers and governors of other 
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regions are... he is annointed with the great chrism 

basileus and atétokrater of the Romans — 
ae n are + 

These other rulers exercise a purely local authority: the basilens 

is “the lord and master of the inh & 


or ra abited world,” the 
emperor, “the natural king,” whose laws and ordinances ar 
in the whole world. His universa| sovereipnty is made Manifest by t 
s a i : * "hy e og ot ; = ‘fe 1 
liturgical commemoration of his name In the churches of Christen 


dom, and, as the patriarch’s letter unequivocally implies, 
prince of Moscow by discontinuing this practice within his r 
deliberately rejected the very foundations of Christian 
government.” 
; There are few documents which express with such force and clar- 
ity the basic theory of the medieval Byzantine state. The Patriarch 
Antony’s letter contains a classic exposition of the doctrine of the 
universal East Roman empire, ruled by the basileus, successor of Con- 
stantine and vicegerent of God, the natural and God-appointed master 
of the Oikowmene, supreme law-giver of Christendom, whose author- 
ity was held to extend, at least in a spiritual and “metapolitical” sense, 
over all Christian rulers and peoples. The fact that this uncompromis- 
ing profession of faith was made from the capital of a state that was 
facing political and military collapse, only emphasizes the astonishing 
strength and continuity of this political vision which pervades the 
entire history of the Byzantine body politic. “The doctrine of one 
oecumenical Emperor,” writes Professor Ostrogorsky, “had never been 
laid down more forcibly or with more fiery eloquence than in this 
letter which the Patriarch of Constantinople sent to Moscow from a 
city blockaded by the Turks.”"* : 
What significance should we attach to the refusal of the Muscovite 
sovereign to recognize, in the late fourteenth century, the universalist 
claims of the Byzantine emperor? This question can best be answered 
by considering how far, and in what sense, these claims were acknowl 
edged in Russia before and after the reception of the patriarchs 
admonitory letter by Basil I. Direct evidence on this point \s 7° 
abundant, and doubtless for good reason: the Russian rulers, howe 
genuine their reverence for the city of Constantinople and 1 soins 
authorities, were always careful to safeguard their own aioe ie 
rogatives, and anxious, within the scope allowed them by their hs 
gol overlords, to be seen to exercise their national sovereignty: * = 
indication of their attitude to the emperor of Byzantium has never 
Jess been preserved in the documents of the time. In the late thirteen 


and is electe 

ie " es 
tO wit, of all Christians * 
alone 
“universal 
= accepted 
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pysantte h ventury, 2 Russian ruler is said to have borne the 
urteenth ¢ f “steward of the Emperor's H ousehold™¢ — a 
nee at the traditional right of the emperor to be- 
o ceainegutatiod subjects or dependent princes; and 
d to have sent an envoy to Andronicus Il, who 
“he reverent homage” of his Russian mas- 
this form of address is possibly suspect, and 
more than the wishful thinking of the 
ds the event. But it is not impossible that 


i) 
i ca court 
agit his reco? 
. such titles oF | 
OF ruler is:sal 
mic ruler a) 

the sme the emperor 
eee authenticity of 
zantine ase i ag borne by at least one Russian ruler. The next 
asemners pee from the mid-fourteenth century. In a letter 
piece * Oe cember 1347 to Symeon, the grand prince of Moscow, 
ieee iain V1 Cantacuzenus stated: “Yes. the Empire of the 
a cena well as the most holy Great Church of God is — as you 
cae have written — the source of all piety and the teacher of law 
and sanctification.”* This statement clearly implies the existence of 
eather letter — not extant — written by the Russian sovereign to : 
emperor, in which he explicitly acknowledged the legislative authority 
of the hasileus over Russia.2 And in 1452, the year before the fall of 
Constantinople, the grand prince of Moscow, Basil Il, wrote to the 
last emperor of Byzantium, Constantine XI, in these terms: “You have 
received your preat imperial sceptre, your patrimony, im order to con- 
firm all the Orthodox Christians of your realm and to render great 
assistance to our Russian dominion and to all our religion.“ The 
idea that the emperor enjoys certain prerogatives in Russia is, though 
veiled in diplomatic language, clearly apparent in these two texts.” 
His universal authority was further emphasized in the Byzantine col- 
leetions of canon and imperial law which enjoyed great authority in 
ne throughout the Middle Ages.*? And the teachers and guardians 
en Se rectitude in Russia, the primates of the Russian Church, 
insti! in fee es especially when they were Byzantine ciniZens, to 
Position in Christen oe reverence for the emperor s ee 
Pet the telations ‘Sa t would be quite HAISICASINE to try to e er 
Eta ot was: ween the emperor and the princes of Russia in 
distinetion tier medieval suzerainty and vassalage, or of the modern 
themselves ee sovereign and dependent states. The Byzantines 
‘urope in terms pi thought of the Christian nations of eastern 
“onship to the ite Roman administration, and described their rela- 
€ Used to desi Perial government with the help of technical terms 
o“signate the status of the “foederati” and “socii populi 
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Romani,” autonomous subject-allies of the 


Roman empi 

hee iS I | pire, 

ever, m the last resort, any attempt to define the politica! i ine 
between Byzantium and medicval Russia in ssreriam itions 


tonal t | legal or consti 
tonal terms will obscure and distort their true picture on 


that, in practice, the Russian sovereigns would never ues ean, 
except in ecclesiastical matters, any direct intervention of the ae e 
a iss pe affairs of their principalities; and that their eae 
to the basilews was something different from their very tang ble a 
glance to the khans of the Golden Horde who, between 1240 He 
1480, imposed tribute and conferred investiture upon them.* But at 
the same time it cannot be doubted that from the conversion of Rus’ 
to Christianity in the tenth century to the fall of Byzantium in 1453 
the Russian authonties — with the sole recorded exception of Basil 
of Muscovy —acknowledged, at least tacitly, that the basilews was the 
supreme head of the Christian commonwealth, that as such he pos- 
sessed by divine right a measure of jurisdiction over Russia, and that, 
in the words of the Patriarch Antony, “it is not possible for Christians 
to have the Church and not to have the empire.” The difficulty. of 
reconciling the national aspirations of the Russian sovercigns of the 
Middle Ages with their acceptance of the emperor's supremacy will 
largely disappear if Russo-Byzantine connections are viewed not from 
the standpoint of modern inter-state relations, nor in terms - 
unhappily fashionable — of a struggle between Russian “nationalism” 
and Byzantine “impcrialism,” but in the context of a supra-national 
community of Christian states — the Byzantine Oikournene of which 
Constantinople was the centre and the whole of eastern and south- 
eastern Europe the domain. This community, as most Russians 
thought until 1453, was destined to foreshadow on earth the Heavenly 
Kingdom, until the last days and the coming of Antichrist° 
We have no direct knowledge of the effect which the patriarch’s 
letter had on Basil |. It seems likely that the emperor's name was 
restored before long to the diptyechs of the Russian Church: i 
already in 1398 the Muscovite government sent a large sum of foe 
io the Emperor Manuel II for the defense of Constantinople. as 
the tone of profound respect with which, as we have seen, Bast! '* 
successor addressed the basifeus a year before the fall of Constantin 
ople strongly suggests that, so long as this city remained In eles 
hands, the Russians never again revolted apainst the ordered hieraren) 
Ea comes Sore ave suggested that the attitude of the 
The preceding survey will have suggested tha 





porate” 
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‘the methods 
. ds reir strone resentment 0! oe i four- 
auassiall Ore yous: thus steam ‘1 the second half of the Tos 
jegte tie Byzantine quthorities | to the Russian metropolitan 
od by! "ving appointments F© we sums of money 
employee tury making f a contributing generous sums : sag 
ey aan) needs of Constantinople: a Rority 
f bravado against the emperor s aut he 
a that both his predecessors and his ie 
Sat tele hie Riise Grp ee r tthe basileus. 
ee the ogecumenical jurisdiction 2 ae 1, this 
: : mith a - g Pe * F — = jun , I: 
ccognized, 8 jes in the Russian response TO cages ugh the 
This emotional POW ection and repulsion, is traceable throug 
complex amalgam lei lations with the empire. The memories of 
: “ gtions Vv : 
entire history  seatpn ates against Byzantium in the tenth cen- 
the wars waged by 6 d episodes were proudly recorded by Russian 
tury, whose ST ned ae rise of a national heroic tradition which 
Aron ntribu : ro, 
ST on the country’s medieval literature, in the struggle for 
alas fitans. which began in the eleventh century and reached 
CNL ated ee a ‘ong came to resent the insistence 
ts climax in the fourteenth, the Russians ¢ ' felt 
af the patriarchs on selecting their own candidates when they te 


an jot prev 


strong enough to do so, and to despise the ease with which, whenever 


the empire was weak, the Byzantine authorities yielded on this issue to 
Russian secular pressure or to the lure of Muscovite gold. And more 
generally, the superior skill of the Byzantine diplomatists, whose pol- 
icy towards Russia was aimed at securing military and economic 
assistance, and ensuring the loyalty of the Russians to the Church of 
Constantinople,’ tended to instill in the victims of this diplomatic 
game of chess a distrust of Byzantine motives and a conviction that 
“the Greeks?’ were political intriguers and much too fond of money. 
Ths aphoriom “the Greeks have remained tricksters to the present 
“#y; Coined by a Russian chronicler of the eleventh or early twelfth 


uli ho doubt frequently and pointedly quoted in medieval 
Yet this accu 


beers ac an mulated legacy of pride, bitterness and distrust paled 
What Byzantine, revealed to the Russians of the Middle Ages, of 
immensity of Sabie for in the things of the mind and spirit. The 
the empire was « ebt which their country owed to the civilization of 
tera tor hoe they might look: religion and law, 
Origical features | ore witness to the fact that the Russians, for all the 
Pupils of Bast tee Cultural life, had been, and still were, the 

come, Un. the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries 
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Byzantine cultural influences, after a period of decline dtic } 
Mongo! Iyasions, were reviving in Russia; and the work . the 
Byzantine painter Theophanes, who lived for some thirty ae 
Russia and produced his masterpieces in Novgorod and (after | oan Je 
Moscow, shows how close was the connection between late me Pid 
Russian painting and the Palaeologan art of Constantinople.« ne 
devotion of the Russians to the mother Church of Constantinople and 
fo Its patriarchs was, despite the frictions over primatial appointments 
genuine and profound; and not once, at least until 1439. did they 
seriously entertain the idea of severing their canonical dependence on 
the see of Constantinople which went back to the early days of Rus- 
sian Christianity. For this loyalty there was indeed much justification, 
The Byzantine metropolitans of Russia were for the most part worthy 
and zealous men; the emperors and the patriarchs were often 
genuincly concerned to see the Christian faith flourish in Russia: and 
Russian monasticism, nurtured in the traditions of Constantinople 
and Mount Athos, was in the second half of the fourteenth century 
powertully reviving under the leadership of St Sergius of the Monas- 
tery of the Holy Trimity and in close contact with the contemplative 
schools of Byzantine hesychasm.*! But the prevailing attitude of the 
Russians towards Byzantium was not simply that of pupil to master: 
it Was, In a sense, more simple and spontaneous, and is perhaps best 
epitomized in their reverence for the city of Constantinople. which. in 
their own language, they called Tsererad, the Imperial City. In the 
eyes of the Russians — and indeed of all eastern Christendom — Con- 
stantinople was a holy city not only because, being the New Rome, tt 
was the seat of the Sasileus and of his spiritual partner, the oecumcni- 
cal patriarch. The city’s essential holiness lay in the supernatural forces 
abundantly present within its walls: the many relics of Christ’s passion 
and of the saints: the numerous churches and monasteries, storehouses 
of prayer and famed shrines of Christendom; and above all the 
patronage of the city’s heavenly protectors, the Divine Wisdom, whose 
temple was St Sophia, and the Mother of God. whose robe, preserved 
in the church of Blachernae, was venerated as the city's P agua 
These visible signs of divine favour surrounded Constantinople in / 
eyes of all eastern Christians with an aura of sanctity which could 07!y 
be rivalled by the glory of Jerusalem: indeed Constantinople was oltes 
thought of as the New Jerusalem. The Russian pilgrims and eae 
who visited the city in the late Middle Ages and whose wrung? ne 
come down to us display, before the number of its relics and 


yuan ard Russia in the Late Middle Ages Le 
gyzan | pein the same open-eyed wonder and Sian 
polines? of 1 acueal in their descriptions of the Holy Land;** more 
awe wie they wells on the breath-taking beauty of the church of 
ne of them +he loveliness of the liturgical chanting therein; and 
a, ane Sta to catch an echo of that excitement with which 
occasionally they Vladimir of Russia are said to have described to 
the envoys ee cone worship in St Sophia in the late tenth cen- 
their sovereign t g c whether we were in heaven or on earth: for on 
qury: “We Ruey a beauty or splendour.” For the Russians of the 
pa Coustantinople was indeed, as it was for its own citizens, 
rea the faith of the Christians” and “the city of the world’s 
a abe of Constantinople as the New Jerusalem was tarnished 
and partially obscured in Russia as a result of the Council of Flor- 
NS which marks a decisive turn in the relations between Muscovy 
and ‘Byantium, The proclamation on 6th July 1439 of the union 
metween the Greek and the Latin churches was an event of major 
importance for the whole of Christendom: but it was in Russia that its 
long-term effects were the most far-reaching and significant.** A Rus- 
sian delegation, headed by Isidore, the Greek metropolitan of Kiev 
and All Russia, attended the sessions of the Council, and Its two 
bishons. Isidore and Avraamy (Abraham) of Suzdal’, signed the 
Decree of Union. In March 1441 Isidore, now a cardinal and an apos- 
tolic legate, returned to Moscow. The Latin crucifix which he caused 
to be carried before him while entering the city. and his liturgical 
commemoration of Pope Eugenius IV in the cathedral of Moscow, 
exacerbated the Muscovites’ anger and resentment at their metropoli- 
lan’s behavior at the Council, which they regarded as a betrayal of the 
Orthodox faith. By order of the Grand Prince Basil II, Isidore was 
eee and imprisoned in a monastery; six months later he 
oo perhaps with the connivance of the Russian govern- 
in aie thus explicitly rejected the Union of Florence.” 
With the see of the next twenty years a number of works dealing 
included a 2 eee of Florence were produced in Muscovy; they 
delepation tee. artless travelogue by a member of the Russe 
Teport, later inch oe a slightly longer and far more informative 
CIs; two s Ticsesshy ed in several sixteenth-century Muscovite chroni- 
Teeeption in M Ve versions of an account of the Council and of Its 
Russian dete uscovy by the monk Symeon, another member of the 
w“éstion; and finally, A Selection from Holy Seripiure 
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against the Latins and the Story of the | 
Latin Council, a turpid and repetitious 
sea one appeared in 1461 or 1462.4 
¢ historical value of these writings ! 
of Florence is slight. These obs iie care ue tents on the Council 
special pleading is too crude, their authors’ eens i Se Gea 
cussions at Ferrara and Florence too deficient to Sain es of the dig. 
Use as independent sources on the Council itself But di rem of much 
tion of this event gave rise to a historical mvth whi oe “ir interpreta- 
; Seiki : a YMI WICH acquired body 
and consistency in Russia during the decades that followed the C vey 
cil of Florence, and which, illustrating the changing Raian css 
to Byzantium, is highly germane to the subject of this essay, The seas 
ises of this myth were simple in the extreme: the Greeks, by signing i 
Deeree of Florence on terms imposed by the pope, betrayed the 
Orthodox faith, and the emperor and patriarch feli into heresy; the 
principal cause of this regrettable lapse was the Greeks’ fondness for 
money, for they had been shamelessly bribed by the pope: by contrast, 
the Orthodox faith is preserved untainted in Russia, thanks to. the 
Muscovite sovereign Basil 11, who exposed the traitor Isidore and con- 
firmed the true religion of his ancestors. The contrast between the 
tragic inconstancy of the Byzantines and the inspired [faithfulness of 
the Russians is vividly drawn in the two following passages of the 
Selection: addressing the Emperor John VIII, the author exclaims: “O 
great sovercign Emperor! Why did you go to them [Le. to the Latins]? 
How could you have entertained a good opinion of such people? 
What have you done? You have exchanged light for darkness, instead 
of Divine Religion you have accepted the Latin faith; instead of justice 
and truth you have embraced falsehood and error. You who formerly 
were a doer of pious works, how could you now have become a sower 
of tares of impiety? You who formerly were illumined by the light of 
the Heavenly Spirit, how could you now have clothed yourself in the 
darkness of unbelief?” And in the contrasting tones of exultation 
which the author addresses “the divinely enlightened land of Russia, 4 
new and significant note is sounded: “It is right that you should rejoles 
‘a the universe illumined by the sun, together with a nation of the °°" 
Orthodox faith, having clothed yourself in the light of true reitl” 
resting under the divine protection of the many-splendored prack Ts 
Lord . . . under the sovereignty of . . . the pious Grand Ene =i 
Vasilievich, divinely-crowned Orthodox Tsar of all eae seme sie 
The inversion of the former relationship between By 
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pot less StF nodox faith, the title of tsar applied - =a pr : 
yacovite ruler, and even the imagery of light, he 

wey i | associations, all suggest that for the author 

« relig nd i poe the providential centre ol 


gus le was now 
ig rele nstantinop . 2 
HF and on it should be remembered, however, that 
pristia * 


“er El nine years after the fall of Constan- 
cee Saas of Basil 11, at a time when Mus- 
an acute political crisis aie igh that 
: second quarter of the fifteenth century, 
‘Jasted through come a a See mnonarchy, which dur 

, as to impose its sovereignty over the 
ing th? ee and. es its Saad cette from Mongol domi- 
eee new conception of Muscovite Russia, no longer on the 
ey of the Byzantine Oikournene, but now the very centre and 
ee of Orthodox Christendom, was later to form the starting 
point of the theory of Moscow the Third Rome.*! But the Muscovite 
ideologues of Basil If were not yet ready to draw the logical conclu- 
sions from their view of the Greek sell-out at Florence and from their 
belief in the historic destiny of their own nation. Hesitantly and 
ambiguously at first, they groped for new formulae to express the link 
thay felt existed between the Byzantine betrayal of Orthodoxy and 
Muscovy’s mission in the world: and it remains to consider how the 
Muscovites sought to determine their country’s relationship to the 
empire during the twelve years between Isidore’s expulsion from Rus- 
Sta. and the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
pee Muscovites, who were consistently opposed to the idea of 
Sacre of “faa a the Latin Church, the acceptance of the 
severe shock. Fo y the supreme authorities of Byzantium came as a 
Church of oo a half centuries of unwavering loyalty to the 

iscovery that —as ‘gan bins left them unprepared for the sudden 
lersely in 145) ies one of the Russian Church expressed it so 
Not the right one eee is not the right one, and the Patriarch 
‘gent need to appoint Their embarrassment was increased by the 
oa ee ee 
for & While the crucial se oe metropolitan of All Russia became 
Sida ioe issu€ in the relations between Russia and 





Bsa from Moscow in September 1441 three 
mS Open to the Russians: they could break off 
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canonical relations with the Patriarch Metrophanes, on the grounds 
that by accepting the Union af Florence he had become a heretic, and 
proceed to elect a new primate; or they could take the latter action 
without rejecting the patriarch’s junsdiction, in the hope that the 
Byzantine authorities could eventually be induced to sanction the elec- 
tion; or else they could play for time, pretend to ignore the union 
between the Greek and Latin churches, and meanwhile seek permis- 
sion from Constantinople to elect and consecrate their metropolitan in 
Russia, hoping that the anti-unionist party in Byzantium, known to be 
on the ascendant, would soon triumph over the adherents of the Flo- 
rentine agreement, The first course of action was far too drastic and 
revolutionary for the conservative and law-abiding Muscovite church- 
men, and there is no evidence to suggest that the Russians in I44] 
seriously contemplated a move which would have cast them adnft 
from their mother Church. In fact they adopted the third, and later 
the second, course of action. In 1441 Basil I] wrote a letter to the 
patriarch, saluting him as the supreme head of Orthodox Christen- 
dom, complaining of Isidore’s treacherous behavior, and mentioning 
the fact that before his appointment as primate of Russia (|436), the 
Muscovite authorities had vainly attempted to persuade the emperor 
and patriarch to appoint as metropolitan the Russian Bishop lona 
(Jonas). Courteously and with curious diffidence, the Muscovite sov- 
ereign then proceeded to ask the patriarch, and through him the 
aoe a hii authorization to have a metropolitan elected in 
cocaine a, of bishops, tactfully avoiding any men- 
salbinln ceasea Bishop lona, and stating the ostensible 

a mo 56 4 dt the authonty of canon law, the difficulties of 
hanaedbies alle Aagee Moscow and Constantinople, made more 
be eect leeds ongol incursions into Russia and “the distur- 
esata i upheavals in the lands that lie near to ours” (perhaps 4 
semiHronical allusion to the parl . i ght els 
ares i ous state of the Byzantine empire). 
and — rather surprisingly — the fact that discussi , ; 
wiih the bebe e tact that Ciscusstons af state secrets 
with the metropolitan must be held, if he is a Greek, in the presence of 
endanger natio eae lways be trusted and who thus 
ndanger national security. And Basil II concludes his kably 
ee renin 
dai Chie cic 'Y argued letter by declaring his intention to malt 
Rusia and “the holy Emperor” and to continue 1o recognize the spi 
tui... the spit- 


The fate of this letter is unknown; there is indeed no certainty that 
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e next seven years Kussia remained without a 


nt, For th ee Weal 
an For Basil I these were difficult years: he had a civil wat 
metropone d for several months in 1445 he was a prisoner of the 
on his ee move to end the ecclesiastical impasse was made in 
a get when a council of Russian bishops, convoked by 
: ae red Bishop lona of Ryazan’ as metropolitan of All Russia. 
os . was cast! lona’s election and consecration were a direct 
oe to the patriarch’s authority. It seems that the Russians, even 
+ this late hour, were extremely perturbed by the consequences of 
Aas own audacity. An influential minority in Muscovy held that 
ae appointment was uncanonical.™* For more than three years the 
Ryssian authorities awaited the Byzantine reaction in anxjous SI lence. 
Finally, in 1452 Basil Il wrote a last letter to Constantinople, 
addressed to the new emperor, Constantine XI. It was as respectful in 
tone as his letter of 1441: indeed, he went as far as to acknowledge 
that the emperor possessed by virtue of his sacred office certain pre- 
rogatives in Russia. But, behind the now expert phraseology of 
Muscovite diplomacy. two new notes are sounded in this letter: self- 
justification for what, from the Russian as well as from the Byzantine 
point of view, was an act of ecclesiastical insubordination; and an 
allusion, veiled yet pointed, to the fact that a considerable section of 
Byzantine society remained strongly opposed to the government's 
acveplance of union with Rome.» “We beseech your Sacred Majesty 
ue to think that what we have done we did out of arrogance, nov to 
ied Writing to your Sovereignty beforehand: we did this 
Para. alee from pride or arrogance. In all things we hold 
Res ae sal HOGOX faith transmitted to us [from Byzantium |, 
Ret acsaicch igen to do. . . until the end of time. And our 
seeks the blessine of ie ee metropolitanate of Russia, requests and 
tole Church of St Soph ly) divine, obcumeniee!, catholic. and SpO®- 
in all things CEES) ia, the Wisdom of God, and is obedient to her 
lona, Metro nititan ae the ancient faith, and our father, the Lord 
Same faith, likewise fs Kiev and All Russia, in accordance with the 
Union, EkGépt for the, quests from her all manner of blessing and 

This final a1 present recently-appeared disagreements.”*’ 


ee | E a = : 
Ritieecadu the Russians to square the circle by reconcil- 


5 . ey IF j s a © 
dered sea remain dependent on a unionist patriarch, was soon 
Malena ete | 


by rapidly moving events. On 7th April, 1453, 
ege to Constantinople, and on 29th May the city fell. 


nal loyalty to the Church of Constantinople with their 




























The Union of Florence collapsed with the Byzantine empire, and the 
Church of Constantinople reverted to Orthodoxy. Basil H's lette; 
remained unsent in the state archives of Muscovy. The theologica| 
obstacle to Russian ecclesiastical dependence on Constantinople had 
disappeared, only to be replaced by a political one, which in the eyes 
of the power-conscious Muscovite rulers proved the more insuperable 
of the two; the Church of Constantinople was now in the power of a 
Moslem state, and the patriarch received his investiture from the 
Ottoman sultan. And se the Russian Church retained the autono- 
mous status it had acquired de facto in 1448, a status which in 1589, 
by common consent of the other Orthodox churches, was converted 
to that of an autocephalous patnarchate. 

Thus at the end of our story, in the final chapter of the history of 
Russo-Byzantine relations, there comes to light, in the Russian atti- 
tude to Byzantium, the same polarity, the same ambiguous blend of 
attraction and repulsion, which we discerned in the earlier phases of 
this relationship. A distrust of Byzantine diplomacy and an abhor- 
of its works —yet an open-hearted and probably disinterested 
desire to come to the aid of the hely city of Constantinople: resent- 
ment of the emperor's endeavors to control too closely the affairs of 
the Russian Church — yet a willingness to acknowledge his oecu- 
menical authority, and so his prerogatives in Russia; a dogged and 
umbrageous striving for political self-determination — yet a perpetual 
longing for the fruits of Byzantine civilization; scandalized horror at 
the readiness of the Byzantine authorities to barter the Orthodox faith 
for the empire’s security at the Council of Florence — yet an equally 
strong reluctance to sever the canonical dependence of their Church 
on the patriarchate of Constantinople: the two panels of the diptych 
that was medieval Russia's image of Byzantium seem to be poised in 
continuous equilibriu ium 

My Yet this last impression is illusory. For the Russian view of Byzan- 
i was in the fifteenth century no longer part of a fixed and incon- 
Sepboschinaaatoneed it was being subverted and refashioned e 
He rapidly developing national consciousness of the Muscovites @ 
ss fle cts ninlatered from the outside world; two 
BMS SHOCKS Nad @ traumatic impact on Russia: they were pro 







voled by the Council of Florence and the fall of Constantinople; the 
fect was both: te and delayed, and they produced waves of 


ite effect of the Council of Florence was, we have 
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one of alarm and consternation; and only gradually did the idea 
Git und in some official circles in Muscovy that the Byzantines, 
I she with the Latins, had forfeited their nght to be regarded as 
by t aen of Christendom. As for the fall of Constantinople, it had 
a sinds of the Muscovites an impact even more powerful, and 
sa a en reaction to this event was marked by the old and now 
eons ambivalence. The more sententious of the Musvovite ideo- 
logues proclaimed that the fall of Byzantium was God $ punishment 
for the Greek betrayal of Orthodoxy at Florence, a view which was 
then fairly current in the eastern Christian world, and indeed among 
the Greeks themselves.” The first to expound it in Russia was the 
Metropolitan Ilona, in these words from a letter he wrote in 1458 or 
1459: “As long as its people adhered to Orthodoxy, the Impenal City 
suffered no ill; but when the city turned away from Orthodoxy, you 
know yourselves, my sons, haw much it endured." And in another 
letter, written in 1460, the metropolitan was more explicit still: refer- 
ring to “God's punishment” meted out to Constantinople for tts rejec- 
tion of Orthodoxy, he quotes the words of St Paul: “If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy” (1 Cor, II, 17).*! 

But the spontaneous Russian response to the fall of Constantino- 
ple did not wholly accord with this factitious, meta-historical theory 
which seems to have been propagated in ecclesiastical circles close to 
the Muscovite court, There is reason to believe that the feelings first 
aroused in Russia by the events of 29th May, 1453, were those of 
horror and pity, The destruction of the Christian empire, the end of a 
thousand years of history, the desecration of St Sophia, the sufferings 
now endured by the Byzantines — these events, whose magnitude it 
was difficult to comprehend, invited comparison with the greatest 
calamities of human history and suggested that the end of the world 
Was near.®? Soon after the fall of Constantinople, a Byzantine writer, 
John Eugenicus, wrote a lament “on the capture of the Great City." 
Translated into Russian not later than 1468, it became part of Mus- 
covite literature, and can thus be held to reflect a common. attitude of 
cee and Russians to the fall of Byzantium. With impassioned 
thetoric and moving despair the author mourns “the glorious and 
much longed-for City, the mainstay of our race, the splendour of the 

lhabited world,” the church of St Sophia, “that heaven on earth, that 
Second paradise,” the schools and libraries now destroyed, and the 
ohh Byzantium, “the holy nation,” “the people of the universe,” 
~~ @riven from their homes and scattered like leaves in autumn, the 
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Mother of God, age-long guardian of Constantinople, has now, he 
says, deserted Her city; and: stunned by the magnitude of these disas- 
ters, the author can find no analogies save in the great catastrophes of 
mankind: the destruction of Jerusalem, Christ's death on the cross, 
and the last days of the world,*’ 
Side by side, not always or necessarily in cenilict, these two rege- 
tions to the fall of Byzantium, the nationalistic and the apocalyptic. 
are traceable through Muscovite literature of the late fifteenth and 
pe sixteenth centuries. The latter reaction left traces in an account 
of the siege of Constantinople by Nestor-Iskender, 2 Russian conscript 
in the Turkish army who took part in the capture of the city; and in 
an early sixteenth-century historical compendium, the Chronograph 
‘of 1512. The former, nationalistic, interpretation became one of the 
elements in the tradition glorifying Moscow as the Third Rome, 
which was given substance and form in the sixteenth-century writings 
 Philotheus of Pskov. Gradually, as the spintual and emotional 





-eaused by the fall of Constantinople wore off, and the Musco- 

vites became increasingly conscious of their own national heritage. this 

interpretation carr d the day, and in the sixteenth century there were 

few Russian: left who, from the self-contained, self-satisfied, and 

power-conscious world of Muscovite nationalism, could still look 

bec with nostalgia to the oecumenical traditions and European 
onzons of Byzantium, 
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(1H46), THO idem, “OG drevnerusshom perevode “Ryckiniva’ loanna Evgenia” Bicraneisky bev 
macveneh Nil (POST), VON 202 | 
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CHAPTER VI 
MODERN RUSSIAN ATTITUDES TO BYZANTIUM* 


In marked contrast to the peoples of Western Europe, the Russians 
jpherited from their medieval ancestors a variety of attitudes towards 
Byzantium. This inherited tradition was compounded of several ele- 
ments. It was based, at least in the case of the educated classes, on a 
considerable body of historical knowledge, derived in part from the 
excerpts from the works of Byzantine historians —notably John Maia- 
las, George Hamartolos, John Zonaras and Constantine Manasses — 
which had been incorporated, in Slavonic translations, into medieval 
Russian chronicles,! It implied the view that the history of Byzantium 
had a special relevance to the destinies of the Russian people, a rele- 
vance illustrated by the fact that the dated section of the Russian Pnm- 
ary Chronicle opens and closes with an event of Byzantine history; the 
accession of Michael IL] and the death of Alexius Comnenus.? And 
above all it was distinguished by a set of value-judgments, in which the 
oe and emotional attitudes of the medieval Russians towards 
| 1¢ Byzantine Empire are most clearly revealed: on the one hand, a 
“ep Tooted loyalty and devotion to Byzantium which had given the 
ae (a religion and much of their medieval culture, and to Tsar 
Gh: Imperial capital, which for them, no less than for its own 
oh of 7 adn as “the eye of the faith of the Christians.” and “the 
Bower World's desire”, on the other hand, a certain distrust of the 
tor cg ela suspicion of the motives of their Imperial diplomacy, 
1 SNe ely the Council of Florence with the belief held by some 

inal ean nets that the Greeks had forfeited their right to the 
thedox ¢ ao Christendom, and that the providential center of 
, -¥ faith had now been transferred to Moscow, the Third 
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This emotional polarity in the Russian attitud 

ambiguous blend of attraction and io ella - 

and, in altered circumstances and different forms is i 

VIEWS expressed by Russian statesmen, ecclesiastics hilos 

historians of more recent times. The role played by : Osophers and 

historical concepts of the Russians since the sevente o eee 
perhaps best be considered under three headings Se, can 
three largely successive and partly overlapping Bees ss pa arias to 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, when Byzantine se sn 
put to didactic and often highly tendentious use by adiracat oe Ws 
ular policies in Church and State; secondly, the POON ee 
when certain views of Byzantium played a part in the orca! d ao 
philosophical, historical and literary subjects conducted by coe bah 
intellectuals: and finally, the academic tradition of Byzantine oe 
ship Pils was established in Russia in the 1870's. aan 
The seventeenth century saw a notable widening o istoric: 
horizon of educated Russians. One of its eae he bene 
interest in the fate of the Greek Orthodox world. an interest seimiulated 
by the influx of Greck ecclesiastics from the Ottoman Empire who 
sought financial and moral support for their churches from the Mus- 
covite government. This fresh impact of Greek culture produced con- 
flicting Teactions in Muscovite society; and these reactions, in their 
turn, elicited different views of Russia's Byzantine inheritance. Thus a 
pro-Greek party in the Church, led by Patriarch Nikon, argued that 
the spiritual authority was supenor to the temporal power by appeal- 
ing, somewhat inappropniately, to Byzantine precedents: Nikon took 
his stand, in particular, on the classic definition of the prerogatives of 
the Emperor and the Patriarch within the Christian Commonwealth 
contained in the ninth-century Epanagoge: and in 1653 he had Leun- 
clavius’ Jus graeco-romanum, which contained this text, translated into 

Slavonic4 An opposing, nationalistic, party —the so-called “Old Believers 

— tesisted Nikon's program of reforming the Russian Church im 
accordance with Greek models; their leader, the Archpriest Avyakum, 
later burned at the stake for refusing to accept these reforms, reiterated 
the doctrine of Moscow the Third Rome, which had been formulated 

150 years earlier by Philotheus of Pskov; he declared in 1667 to the 

Patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria: “Qecumenical doctors! 

Rome fell long ago and lies unregenerate, the Poles have perished 

with her and have become for ever enemies of the Christians. And '0 

rthodoxy has been tainted by the oppression of 
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Turk." 

Mahomet centious use of Byzantine history in support of power 
jitics OF ecclesiastical reforms was resorted to half a century later by 
rer the Great. The examples which the Tsar found in this history 

wert distinctly unedifying.: thus he maintained that the late of “the 

Greek mo narchy” was an instructive lesson of how a state is brought 

19 ruin by civil disobedience, treachery and the neglect of wartare.® 

Nor could the past history of the Byzantine Church find much sym- 

pathy with so revolutionary and pro- Western a monarch as Peter: his 

indictment of Byzantine monasticism 15 worthy of Voltaire or Gibbon. 

The bigotry of the Byzantine emperors, and even more of their wives, 

lad — Peter claimed — to the gangrenous proliferation of monasteries 

‘1 the Empire; on the shores of the Bosphorus alone there were some 

300 monasteries; consequently, when the Turks laid siege 10 Constan- 

tinople, less than 6000 soldiers could be found to defend the city.’ 

In these polemical utterances by Russian statesmen and church- 
men of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries there is little 
evidence of independent historical thinking. Morcover. their use of 
Byzantine history was highly selective and overtly pragmatic: some 
particular feature or event of Byzantine history, real or imaginary, was 
adduced either to stimulate imitation or to provide salutary warning, 
It was not until the third decade of the nineteenth century that Rus- 
sian thinkers began to submit the whole of Byzantine history to 4 
critical interpretation and to examine it in the light of their own his- 
torical and philosophical conceits. In the passionate debate which 
raped in Moscow in the eighteen-thirties and forties between the Wes- 
terners and the Slavophiles, Byzantium not infrequently appeared as a 
ni ey for the prosecution, now ior the defense. The debate, 
Gare ts much to the influence of European romanticism and of 
the ag falist philosophy, was concerned with Russia’s mission in 
The West, and in particular with her relationship to Western Europe. 
integral ae held that Russia was and should continue to be an 
eens European civilization. The Slavophiles, by contrast, 
and Ge e distinctive elements in the Russian national tradition 

Ne wed this tradition, based on the living organism of the 

superior cieaiag and the secial virtues of the peasant community, * 

the West. The. Way to the rationalism, materialism and legalism s 

argued in the bug extreme of Russian Westerners, Peter Chaadaev, 

1829 and pubr: sik of his famous Lertres Philosophiques, written: 1 

Published in 1836, that the sterility of Russian culture was 
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due to the legacy of “la misérab 
which cut off the Russians from the civilized brotherhoo 
peoples. * And in a letter written in 1846, he singled out t 
tion of the Church to the imperial power as 
ment in Russia’s Byzantine inheritance.’ Not 


le Byzance, objet du 


d of Christian 
he 5 bording- 
the most deplorable ele. 


: all the Westerne 

ever, thought badly of Byzantium. Indeed one of ie 

Timofei Granovsky, published in 1850 an eloquent apologia of Se 
vi ay 


tium and a plea for serious Byzantine studies. Gr See 
fessional historian, and his views on this su bject, hick secllg thee 
the AS ee sess and Slavophiles, foreshadowed = 
sence twenty vears later of a penuine tradition of Russian Rvrant: 
scholarship. “We received from Constantinople,” he aba aes 
part of our national inheritance, that is religious beliefs and the begin- 
nings of education. The Eastern Empire brought voung Russia into 
the community of Christian nations.” Only Slav scholars, he claimed, 
are fully qualified to resolve the problems posed by Byzantine history, 
Indeed, Granovsky declared, “we have in a sense the duty to evaluate 
a phenomenon to which we owe so much.”!" 

The Slavophiles displayed in their attitudes to Byzantium the same 
Russia-centered bias, the same penchant for judgements of value, and 
the same ambiguity. Thus, while Ivan Kireevsky contrasted in 1852 
the artistic, contemplative culture of the Byzantine world with western 
Catholicism, perverted by Roman legalism and rationalism, '! the leading 
Slavoephile philosopher and theologian, Aleksei Khomyakov, passed a 
more ambivalent judgement on Byzantium, He, too, paid glowing 
tribute to its spiritual achievements, in theology, monasticism and 
missionary endeavour, of which the Russians were the beneficiaries. 
But on the debit side he stressed several times —and particularly in an 
article written in 1852—that the law and the state in the Byzantinc 
Empire were Roman, and as such were open to the charges of pagan” 
ism, formalism and institutionalism. “Rome’s juridical chains,” h¢ 
wrote, “clasped and choked the life of Byzantium.”"* a 

It was inevitable that the interest in Byzantine history, pet 
began to spread in Russian society after 1850, soon acquired a dist” 
political flavor. A vague connection between Byzantine studies 20° 
the objects of Russia's foreign policy had been established in the Fa 
eenth century. Such events as Peter the Great's campaign of the © 
(17D and Catherine I's “Greek Project” (1782) had suuter’ 
section of public opinion that a knowledge of Byzantine * yh 
necessary preparation forthe task of liberating the Orthodox i‘ 
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il kish yoke The missing link between “Byzantin- 

from or el Question” was provided by Pansiavism, which 

sft” and the at hile teaching between 1856 and 1878; it found noto- 
ew out of mae Nikolay Danilevsky’s famous work Kossiva | 


fous express ad ‘1 1869. He argued that Russia alone had the right 
ryropa, publish | that her historic mission was to restore the East 


io Cons antinople and 


OF eve the Franks had once restored the Roman Empire 
re, like the Fran 
Roman Emp! 


trie creat ‘a federation comprising 
| roposed the creation of a federal 
in the West: a a Ane Greeks, the Rumamans and the Magyars, 
: eo “political leadership of Russia and with its capital in 
5 E tnople.” elt in the work of Kon- 
supe ce of Danilevsky 15 strongly felt i the wo 
ee ise 1831-91), a writer whose life was dominated by the 
santin Leontiev (1°. Byzantium he had created for himself, He 
highly individual viston of Byzantium he ne Siavonties well 
i + wekv's hostility to Western culture, the es 
Hg ee i ns indigenous institutions, and the Panslay- 
m the superiorny Lericient oc See fod - aver Constantinople. Yet he dii- 
sts’ dream of Russian sovereignty over \ ONS ay ee siecting the 
fered profoundly from Siavophiles and Panslavists in rejectin g w 
concept of Slavonic cultural unity and m opposing me pees 
the Balkan Slavs from Turkish rule. His outlook was SaaS on 
of romantic aestheticism, transcendental mysticism and politica ee 
tion. His thought is hest epitomized in his essay pbicsosuaneses ; tne 
yanstvo,” published in 1875 and partly inspired by the revival © 
“Eastern Question.” The hope of the world, he believed, lay m 2 
survival of “Byzantinism”™: by this concept he meant a peculiar ars 2 
gam of political autocracy, social inequality and Orthodox seneaees 
Which flourished in Byzantium and was adopted by the Russians a 
the Middle Ages. Byzantinism had sustained Russian society Be : 
Past: Russia’s future was assured by the fact that “the spirit, princip i 
4nd influences of Byzantium, like the complex texture of a nervo 
Sstem, pervade the whole of Russia’s social organism.”"* iles, des- 
SU isapak Danilevsky and, to a large extent, the a his 
Me their differing appreciation of “Byzantinism,” all injected in alistic 
tipi SttOng dose of positive value-judgement, Their nation’ Kh 
Power’ Salised them to ascribe to the “Byzantine inhentanes 
Ale “ful and constructive role in the growth of Russia's eultur : . 
and 4 ‘Seli-determination. A startlingly different view of Ama a 
Tine. VOTES was propounded during the last two decades ol thi 
Ainttcenth centus : 4 table phi- 
losophe, uty by Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), the notad’s 
“Sopher, theologian and poet. His rejection of secular nationalism 
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and his view of the Roman Church as the 
Christian unity appeared to him valid reasons 
aren e = ia had done sixty years earlier, But whil 
Soloviev del veveshcea ee sa ee Oe ete is 
al re self in two of his works — La Russie e; |' fi 
Universeile (18895 and Vizanriz i Rasstva (1896 je : at = oo 
and passionate indictment of “Tempire pseudo-chrétien sa a 


a : de Byranee > 
The Byzantines, he argued, betrayed Christ’s legacy to mankind on 


concentrating unduly on the externals of religious observance and by 
abdicating their duty to Christianize the social and political ¢ 
they built an empire that was more pagan than Christian: by mae 
sight of the universality of the Christian tradition they ie 
churchmen like Photius and Cerularius to lead them inte schism: and 
their spiritual leaders, by slavishly submitting to the tyranny of the 
state, promoted the baneful “Caesaropapism,” whose pervasive effects 
caused Byzantium to resemble more closely the empire of Nebuchad- 
nezzar than that of Christ.'’ In passing final sentence on Byzantium, 
Soloviev appealed to the verdict of history: “L"histoire a Jugé et con- 
damné le Bas-Empire.”* 

None of these nineteenth century writers, with the possible excep- 
tion of Granovsky, could in their treatment of Byzantium be regarded 
as scholars in the modern sense of the word. The significance of their 
views lies rather in the interest in Byzantine history which they stimu- 
lated in Russian political opinion; in the role played by their concepts 
of Byzantium in the development in Russia of historical and philoso- 
phical thought and of ideas of national self-determination; and in the 
relevance of some of their ideas on Byzantine history to Russia’s for- 
eign and domestic politics, A genuine and continuous tradition o! 
Byzantine scholarship required the fulfillment of three conditions: 1. ¢ 
readiness to start not from preconceived “metahistorical” concepts. but 
from a critical study of the documents; 2. the appearance of scholars 
willing to devote their lives to specialized research in this field; 3. the 
readiness of universities and public opinion to recognize Byzantine 
studies as an autonomous discipline in their own right. 

It was not until the 1870's that all three conditions were fulfilled es 
Russia. However, both the study of Byzantine sources and the ca 
gence of devoted and enthusiastic scholars in this field had ie 
hundred years earlier; and we may rightly regard the period from 
to 1870 as an important preparatory phase in the history of By240"" 
scholarship in Russia. The leading figures were G. 5. Bayer, "" 
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ater ae Ls YOR SchlGzer and J. G, Stritter in the Regnecnit oe 
Miiller, Krug and A. A. Kunik in the nineteenth.” Particularly 
wry, JF ihe publication, between 1771 and 1779, of a four- 

é ailecion of Byzantine sources concerned with Eastern Europe, 
ieuemai fo Latin and edited by Stritter,” and the scholarly contn- 
rasa uni who in 1853 read a paper in the Imperial Academy 
buttons S ; ander the title: “Why does Byzantium still remain a nddle 
: aa nator?” Kunik was an enthusiastic propagandist for Byzan- 
Otis “Does not the Russian people — he asked rhetorically 
apie ts Christian faith to Byzantium, and did not this faith give 
the Russian princes and people the strength for centuries to resist 
islam and finally free themselves from its yoke. .: Is it not true, 
proadly speaking, that the greater part of Russian history is the reflec- 
fion of the history of Byzantium?” Yet Kunik ends this passage on a 
cautious and even pessimistic note: “Where —he asks —shall we find 
enough Byzantinists to enable us to take our stand in this field along- 
side other nations?”?! 

Kunik’s statements exposed the two principal weaknesses of the 
emergent Byzantine studies in Russia in the middle of the nineteenth 
century: the lack of qualified cadres, and the almost exclusive preoc- 
cupation of Russian Byzantinists with the history of their own coun- 
ity; the choice and treatment of their themes, and their approach to 
their subject, showed that they were interested almost solely in those 
aspects of Byzantine history which had a bearing on and could illumi- 
hate the history and culture of medieval Russia. This intermittent and 
applied character of Russian Byzantine studies lasted until the 1870's. 
als eae Of the scholarly tradition of | Byzantine historical stu- 
and a pupil of a Vasily Vasilievsky, Originally a classical scholar 

niversity of Si mallee he began to teach Byzantine history in the 
ses Petersburg in 1870, By the time he died in 1899 he 
ile works of major importance in the fields of Byzantine 
telations: a Cee history, hagiography and Russo-Byzantine 
Homous and res nate Byzantine studies mn his country as an auto- 
Public; hag fini le discipline, of growing interest to the educated 
ik, Whoge One the Well-known periodical, Vizanaiisky Vremen= 
teMational Gara appeared in 1894; and had so increased the 
himsetg found it ing of Russian Byzantine studies that Krumbacher 
NE Same. ‘The HEcessary to learn Russian and to make his pupils do 
Byzantine ; ye central themes of Vasilievsky’s work were Russo- 
Shons and the agrarian and social history of the Byzan- 
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tine Empire. The former subject he inherited from his Rus 
cessors; while his interest in social history, doubtless stimy 
by the contemporary liberal and socialist movements 
proved of great importance in the subsequent developmen 
tine studies in Russia.2? It was shared by V 
temporary, Fedor Uspensky, a figure of comparable importance in the 
history of Byzantine studies.) An admirable organizer, Uspensky took 
a leading part in the development of this subject in the University of 
Odessa (1874-94), directed, from 1895 to 1914, the work of the Rus- 
sian Archacological Institute in Constantinople; led the Russian 
archaeological expedition to Trebizond in 1916 and 1917: and in the 
years between the Revolution and his death in 1928 attempted to sal- 
vage what remained of Byzantine studies in Russia.4 A highly prolific 
scholar, he contributed most to the study of the social and economic 
history of Byzantium, of Byzantine religious and philosophical thought, 
and of Byzantine-Slay relations in the early Middle Ages. His works 
on the last topic were, originally at least, influenced by the Slavophile 
views of his teacher Lamansky. Uspensky was the most vigorous 
champion, before 1917, of the view that the occupation of the Balkan 
Peninsula by the Slavs profoundly altered the social and economic 
structure of the Empire's European provinces in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, and that the peasant commune of the Farmer's Law 
was of Slavonic origin, His devotion to pure scholarship did not, 
however, prevent him on occasion from seeking in Byzantine history 
political “lessons” for his contemporaries, Some of these “lessons” 
clearly reveal the influence of Panslavist ideas. In the preface to the 
first volume of his “History of the Byzantine Empire,” written in 1912, 
he declared: “The lessons of history should be carefully considered by 
those who, at the present time, are awaiting the partition of the inher- 
itance of ‘the sick man’ of the Bosphorus.” And in the main body of 
the book, published in 1914, he wrote: “We would be decerving our 
selves if we thought that we can avoid an active part in the liquidation 
of the inheritance left by Byzantium. . . Russia’s role im the Eastern 
Question has been bequeathed to her by history, and cannot be 
changed by arbitrary decision.”"* b 
Russian Byzantine studies between 1870 and 1917 were marked 
three main characteristics: by their high scholarly quality, probs? 
unrivalled by any other branch of historical studies in Russia, weer 
enabled them to equal, and in some fields perhaps to surpass: 1” 
works of contemporary Byzantinists in Western Europe; by their ¢° 
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1 theological “academ ies” (graduate schools), particu- 
and St. Petersburg." 
ng tosav a few words about the role played by Byzantium 
i hee ical concepts of scholars in the Soviet Union. It is not my 
Tee tect a survey of the development of Byzantine studies 
Ghd nor an analysis of the work of individual Soviet schol- 
we as etd ‘| will confine myself to pointing out the increasingly 
ne aa position which Byzantine stucies have come to occupy in 
ie historical studies since 1939; and to identifying briefly the cen- 
i problems of Byzantine history selected by Soviet scholars for spe- 
ope desth of Uspensky in 1928 was followed by a decade which 
witnessed an eclipse of Byzantine studies in his country, during which, 
‘> the words of the leading Soviet Byzantinist M. V. Leychenko. 
“scholarly research in this field of learning was temporarily inter- 
rupted.”?? A gradual revival of these studies began in 1939, and 
gathered momentum after 1944, Its main landmarks were the creation 
in 1939 of a Byzantine section at the Institute of History of the 
Academy of Sciences,* the simultaneous formation of a Byzantine 
group in Leningrad, the appearance in 1940 of Leychenko’s History 
of Byzantium,” the publication in 1945 of the Vizantitsky Sbornik 
prepared by the Leningrad group! and the reappearance in 1947 
afler‘an interruption of some twenty years — of the Mzantiisky Vre- 
mennik.= These were the principal stages by which Byzantine studies, 
ihrough the devoted efforts of their genuine practitioners, regained 
1 aia an autonomous historical discipline, and Byzantine. his- 
bie Bitiaeh Once more, as it had been between 1970 and 1924, aceess- 
“eine Russian educated public. 
epee inherited from their pre-reyolutionary prede- 
history of . na Interest in two themes: the social and economic 
v the Byzantine Empire, and the relations between Byzantium 
nine § les Both these themes, of course, are treated by 
ra ae fas 1 of Marxist historical concepts. The development of 
economic Pelee which they regard essentially as a social and 
Well rebatinn, emenon, and as a term that adequately describes the 
Empires ns in Byzantium: the history of cities in the Byzantine 
MEME OF the soni role played by the Slay invasions in the develop- 
oma) structure of the Byzantine Empire: these are some 
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of the problems of the internal history of the Empire which Soviet 
Byzantinists have approached from the Marxist point of view, On the 
problem of the Slav colonization of parts of the Balkans, Soviet 
Byzantinists today, despite some differences of opinion, seem apreed 
that, though Uspensky’s views suffered from exaggeration, the social 
structure and customary law of the Slavs influenced the development 
of the Byzantine commune, and that their invasions contributed mate- 
rially to the collapse of the “slave-holding formation" and to its 
replacement by feudalism.“ 
The work of Soviet Byzantinists further suggests that the relations 
between Byzantium and Russia is a subject that will always loom 
large in Russian Byzantine scholarship.* This problem, of course, is 
part of a more general one, whose importance and difficulty were so 
clearly illustrated by the discussions provoked by several papers pre- 
sented in 1965 at the Congress of historians in Vienna.’ To recognize 
that the influence of Byzantine culture on the medieval culture of Rus- 
Sia was pervasive and far-reaching and that, in the words of Karl 
Marx, “the religion and Civilization of Russia are of Byzantine 
origin," yet to acknowledge that Byzantine influence was not an 
omnipotent demiurge, acting on a passive receiver, and that the Rus- 
‘sian people often showed a creative response to its challenge by select- 
ing, accepting or rejecting this or that element of Byzantine culture 
—is to posit in general terms a thesis which would need to be sub- 
‘stantiated and empirically verified at every point of investigation. 
Soviet scholars, 1 venture to suggest, are in principle well equipped to 
study this dialectical process. And, in their continued research into the 
history of Russo-Byzantine relations, they will, we may hope, increas- 
ingly bear witness to the fact that Russian Byzantine studies have !n 
former times and at the peak of their achievement derived their vital- 
ity from two sources: the sense of continuity with the scholarly tradi- 
tion of the past; and the willingness to advance the frontiers of knowl 
edge in collaboration with the scholars of other nations. 
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CHAPTER VI 


STS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS, 
APOSTLES OF THE SLAVS* 


The aims of this paper! are to outline the story of an attempt, made 
in the second half of the ninth century, to create in Central Europe a 
Slavonic vernacular Church under the joint auspices of Byzantium and 
Rome: and to assess the significance of a cultural movement which 
spread in the early Middle Ages from Moravia to the Balkans and to 
Rus’, and exerted a profound and lasting influence upon the religion 
and thoughi-world of the Slavs who lived in these areas. This attempt 
and this movement are associated with the names of the two great 
Byzantine missionaries —Cyril and Methodius. ae | 
The recorded history of the vernacular Slavonic Christianity begins 
in 862. That year an embassy amived in © onstantinople, sent to the 
Emperor Michael III by a Slavonic ruler in Central Europe. the Mora- 
vian prince Rastislav. The purpose of this embassy was twofold: the 
Moravians, whose realm at that time included Moravia, Slovakia and 


part of present-day Hungary, were hard pressed by their neighbors, the 


Franks and the Bulgarians and wished to conclude a political ee 
with the Byzantine Empire, The second aim of the embassy was 


fined to be, in the long run, of far greater importance, It was 10 Feg"" 


the Emperor to send the Moravians a Christian mamiaery ae 
with their own Slavonic language. Christianity had scar ere 
Moravia during the first half of the ninth century, but its preekl" 


Pa ible, as 
were German missionaries from Salzburg and Passau. It Sige a 


3 eleva 
Worked in Moravia in the late eighth and the early ninth centil 


though the evidence on this point seems to me still inconclusive, Rast 
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lav ne doubt realized that the German missionaries threatened the 
precarious independence he had recently wrested from his overlord 
Louis the German, King of Bavaria. To secure for his country a ies. 
sure of political and cultural autonomy he needed priests who could 
preach the Gospel to the Moravians in their own Slavonic tongue, 

The Byzantine government, mindful of the advantages — spiritual 
and temporal —to be derived from these distant solicitations, responded 
readily to Rastislav’s request: an alliance was concluded with Moravia, 
and the choice of ambassadors to head the Moravian mission fell on 
two brothers from Thessalonica, Constantine and Methodius. They 
were both at that time famous men, distinguished in the service of 
Church and State. Their lives and activity, recorded in detail in con- 
temporary Slav and Latin sources, have for more than a century been 
the subject of careful scrutiny and extensive research- 

The younger of the two brothers, Constantine. more widely 
known under his later monastic name of Cyril, had held a teaching 
post in the University of Constantinople, and had studied under Pho- 
tius, the future Patnarch and the greatest scholar of his age. Metho- 
dius had been a governor of a Slavonic province of the Empire, and 
had thus come to know the Slavs early in his life. But both brothers 
soon experienced a call to the religious life. Methodius abandoned his 
career and became a monk. Constantine was ordained a pnest. Soon 
the two brothers became known as outstanding missionaries and 
diplomatists. In 860, for instance, they headed an important and suc- 
cessful Byzantine mission to the realm of the Khazars, north of the 
Caucasus. But their strongest qualification to lead the embassy to 
Moravia was their intimate knowledge of the Slavonic language. 
Thessalonica, their native town, was in the ninth century a partially 
Greek city with a Slav-speaking hinterland; and according to the Sla- 
vonic biography of Methodius, written soon after his death, the 
Emperor, in urging the two brothers to go as his envoys to Moravia, 
adduced this argument: “You are both natives of Thessalonica, and all 
Thessalonicans speak pure Slav.” , 

Before leaving Byzantium, Constantine, according to his ninth 
century Slavonic biography, invented an alphabet for the use of the 
Moravian Slavs, his future flock. This alphabet he adapted to a Sla- 
vonic dialect of Southern Macedonia, from the neighborhood of 
Thessalonica. I cannot enter here into a discussion of the difficult 
and controversial problems raised by the fact that the oldest Slavon'e 
manuscripts are written in two different alphabets, the Glagolitic ane 
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the Cyrille. Over the question as to whether Constantine invented 
both of them, or if not, which of the two, philologists have argued for 
well over a century. Most scholars t oday are convinced, however, that 
the alphabet invented by Constantine for the Moravians was the Gla- 
golitic, and that the so-called Cyrillic, which bears Constantine's 
monastic name of Cyril, resulted from an attempt by Methodius’ dis- 
ciples in Bulgaria to adapt Greck uncial writing to the Slavonic 
tongue.’ If Cyrillic 1s very largely an adaptation of Greek, Glagolitic 1s 
a highly distinct and onginal alphabet whose inventor, Constantine, 
seems to have adapted in a modified form certain Greek, Hebrew and 
ather Oriental letters. Of the two alphabets, Cyrillic was to be histori- 
cally by far the more important, for the Church books of the 
Orthodox Slavs are printed in a slightly simplified form of this 
alphabet to the present day, and the modern alphabets of the Bulgar- 
ians. the Serbs and the Russians are all based on Cyrillic: Yet the 
invention of Glagolitic, which, despite: its relative complexity, was 
admirably adapted to the qualities of the Slavonic tongue, was 
undoubtedly the work of a linguistic genius, and Constantine must 
rank among the greatest philologists Europe has ever produced. 
Before leaving Constantinople, Constantine, with the help of his ail 
alphabet, translated into Slavonic a selection of lessons from — 
Gospels, intended for liturgical ne el: ys the opening words 
of St. John: “In the beginning was the Word.” 

Beata eine opsatis re see Weenie language, based on the spoken 
dialect of the Macedonian Slavs, modelled on Greek, and i pes 
largely ecclesiastical in character. It is known to modern scho - - 
Old Church Slavonic. In the ninth century the different ote 
languages were still so similar in structure and vocabulary : edn 
Church Slavonic was as intelligible to the Slavs al Bice ate 
the course of the next two centuries, it proved Steels Sine 
Serbian and Russian Slavs. It became henceforth oo aie of 
throughout the Middle Ages the third tee dorars the 
Europe and the sacred idiom of those Slavs = d culture from 
Russians and the Serbs — who received their eh as St. Cyril, 
Byzantium, Constantine, still venerated by all the test of all mission- 
Was not only, with his brother Methodius, the ae : founder of Sla- 
aries who worked among the Slavs; he was also 
vonic literary culture. - ad in Moravia, 

In the esate of 863 the Byzantine embassy Br aeeaule 
where Prince Rastislay received it with honor, The tw! 
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tasks that faced the missionaries were to train a new Slav-speaking 

clergy and to give the Moravians a liturgy in their own language A 
few Chnisstian texts had previously been translated from Latin inte 
Slavonic and transcribed in Latin characters —such as formularies 
baptism and confession, the Creed and the Lord's prayer.’ Of these 
translations, which were current in Moravia during the first half of the 
ninth century, Constantine and Methodius doubtless made use. But 
the liturgical offices had so far been celebrated in Latin. with which 
the Moravians were unfamiliar. Constantine. in the words of his con- 
temporary biographer, soon translated “the whole ecclesiastical office, 
Matins, the Hours, Vespers, Compline and the Mags.”* 

The question of what rite was used by Constantine for his Old 
Church Slavonic translation of the liturgical offices has long been 
debated, and is to some extent still an open one. In the passage from 
Constantine’s Life which | have just quoted, the liturgical terminology 
seems 1o be Byzantine, to judge at least from the fact that the Slavonic 
term for “Compline”— Pavechernitsa— corresponds to the Greek Apo- 
deipnon and not to the Latin Completorium,® For this and other rea- 
sons it seems difficult to doubt that the Slavonic liturgy was first cele- 
brated in Moravia according to the Byzantine rite. It is possible, 
however, that in the course of time Constantine also translated and 
adapted the Roman Mass, which the earlier Frankish missionaries 
had introduced into Moravia. Several distinguished modern authori- 
ties, Father Dvornik and Dr. Grivee among them," believe that the 
oldest Slavonic formulary of the Roman Mass, preserved in part in 
the Glagolitic Kiev Leaflets, is a translation made by Constantine 
from the Liturgy of St. Peter, itselfa Greek adaptation of the Roman 
Mass. Be that as it may, there are cogent reasons for supposing that 
both the Roman and the Byzantine liturgies were translated into Sla- 
vonic in the second half of the ninth century. And it is quite possible 
that the liturgical tradition eventually adopted in the new Slavonic 
Church in Central Europe represented a blending of the Byzantine 
and the Romani rites, 

The translation of the liturgical offices into a vernacular language 
was, from the Byzantine point of view, natural and legitimate. Con- 
stantine himself, when later defending the Slavonic liturgy against its 
detractors in Venice. cited the example of many nations of Eastern 
Christendom who praised God in their native languages: among them 
were the Armenians, the Persians, the Egyptians, the Georgians and 
the Arabs,'! But the Western Church, in which Latin was recognized 


ot 
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4s the on ly le gitimate iio m for sacramental worship, had eve 
son to look askance at the liturgical experinents of Constantine and 
Methodius, aull the more so, as Moravia Was ecclesiastically within the 
jurisdiction of Rome, tt is not surprising that the Frankish clergy in 
Moravia, whose position was greatly strengthened by the forced suh- 
mission of Prince Rastislav to Louis the German in 864, viewed the 
activities of the two Byzantine brothers with hostile suspicion, 

But the attitude of the Papacy proved to be different from that of 
the German clergy. Five years after their arrival in Moravia, Constan- 
tine and Methodius travelled to Rome, in response to a summons 
from Pope Nicholas I. In Rome they were well recered. The two 
brothers could scarcely have chosen a more propitious moment to 
plead their cause before the Holy See. The Papacy was at that time 
irving to secure its hold over the Balkan Slavs; it had recently scored a 
sensational, if ephemeral, triumph in Bulgaria, High hopes were enter- 
tained in the Papal Chancellery that the whole Slavonic world would 
soon join the family of nations that paid homage to the Bishop of 
Rome. The new Pope, Hadrian I], had every reason to look with 
favor on the work of Constantine and Methodius: their missionary 
work among the Slavs had been highly successful; their personal fife 
and learning were widely admired; and they were strongly backed 3 
the Slavonic rulers of Central Europe — by Rastislav of Moravia and 
Kotsel of Pannonia, There was only one embarrassing circumstance, 
they celebrated the Divine Office not in Latin, as the escort 
now rapidly becoming a fixed tradition, commanded, but it : = _ 
Was the Pope to sanction this innovation which might St ai 2 
gerous precedent in the Western Church? Or was he, fort es sy 
an established custom, to surrender effective control o! eee at a 
Pannonian Christianity to the Frankish clergy! cies ; ks 
statesman: he accepted the bargain. He gave his unqualified Suppo 

| ded that the 
to the work of Constantine and Methodius, and comman Basilica of 
Slavonic liturgical books be placed on the altar of the Bas is 

(=a pee ‘turey be celebrated in the Sia 
Santa Maria Maggiore and that the Liturgy Greek brothers from 
vonic language in four Roman basilicas. The io ead Byvrantium 
Thessalonica, who barely six years earlier had set out hat their work 
on their mission to Moravia, could not have pea Suerte 
Would be crowned se soon and so oasmnciaer pre i aaeacee 
s00n after fell seriously ill. Feeling the approach of GENTS 
monk under the name of Cyril. In 869 he died “8 urate att 
brother’s request, was buried in the Basilica of St. “*¢ 
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words to his brother were to implore him not to abandon their eqm- 
mon work for the Slavs, even if it meant never returning to the mon- 
astery on Mount Olympus in Asia Minor, where Methodius had 
received the tonsure. This injunction, recorded by his ninth century 
biographer, provides a moving illustration of the perennial tension 
betwecn the missionary calling and the contemplative life: “Behold, my 
brother, we were both harnessed to the same yoke, ploughing the same 
furrow. I am falling down by the gate, my day’s work finished, but you 
have a great love for the Mountain. Do not, for the sake of the Moun- 
tain, abandon your teaching. For how better can you be saved‘"2 

The rest of Methodius’ life was spent in loyal obedience to his 
brother’s last wish: Armed with the pope’s approval of the Slavonic 
liturgy, he returned to Central Europe where, as Archbishop of Pan- 
nonia and Papal Legate to the Slavonic nations, he continued the 
work of building a vernacular Christianity, translating the remaining 
parts of the Semptures and training the next peneration of Slav- 
speaking priests. Yet the foundations on which he built were precar- 
ious. The East Frankish and Bavanan clergy, whose earlier preroga- 
tives in Pannonia and Moravia were annulled by Methodius’ new 
jurisdiction, took advantage of the increased power of Louis the Ger- 
man in Moravia to secure the arrest of Methodius. Condemned as a 
usurper of episcopal rights by a local synod presided over by the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, he spent two and a half years in prison. It 
was only in §73 that the new pope, John VIII, having learnt at last of 
Methodius’ plight, foreed Louis the German and the Bavarian bishops 
to release him. 

But Rome was fast losing interest in the Slavonic liturgy. The 
Papacy was now showing a growing unwillingness to risk, for the sake 
of this liturgy, a major conflict with the Frankish Church. John VIL 
still loyally supported Methodius. But his successors, turning their 
back on the achievements of Nicholas I and Hadrian II, banned the 
Slavonic liturgy. In 885 Methodius died in Moravia, his work among 
the Slavs on the brink of ruin. His principal disciples were arrested 
and exiled from Moravia, others were sold into slavery. 

So ended the life-work of St. Cyril and St. Methodius, apostles of 
the Slavs and founders of Slavonic Christianity, It must indeed, at the 
time, have seemed a tragic failure. The Slavonic liturgy and the new 
yo-Byzantine culture appeared to be on the verge of extinction. Yet 

nore than two centuries to wipe out the last remnants of the 
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vitality and appeal, Old Church Slavonic literature and the Slavonic 
liturgy flourished in Bohemia until the end of the eleventh century, 
and Croatia in the tenth and eleventh centuries had a strong Slavonic 
liturgical tradition which went back to the time of Cyril and Metho- 
dius. On the coast and on several islands of Dalmatia Slavonic Glago- 
fitic missals are still in use. But in Central Europe the Roman policy 
of centralization and linguistic uniformity destroyed Slavonic vernacu- 
iar Christianity in the late eleventh century, '’ 

These developments, however, were of secondary importance. The 
future of Slavonic Christianity lay elsewhere. Expelled from Moravia 
upon their master’s death, the disciples of Methodius found refuge in 
another land. Their work was saved for Europe and the Siavs by the 
Bulgarians, whose destiny it was to ennch this vernacular culture and 
to transmit it to the other Slavs who owed allegiance to the Orthodox 
Church —the Russians and the Serbs. | 

The Bulgarian ruler Boris was, together with many of his subjects, 
baptized into the Byzantine Church in 864, a year after Cyril and 
Methodius started on their mission to Moravia. By 870 Bulgaria was 
firmly attached to the Eastern Church and placed within the sphere of 
Byzantine culture. But Boris and the Bulgarian nobility, while wishing 
to benefit from their association with the Empire, were yet afraid that 
the Greek clergy which controlled their Church might prove to s ce 
instrument of Byzantine political domination. Slavonic ees one 
Slavonic liturgy would, they must have foreseen, provide ane sa ne 
solution to their dilemma, The vernacular tradiuon of Cyn a 
Methodius would allow Bulgaria to enjoy the benefits of BAIN 
civilization without prejudice to her independence as 4 see 
nation, And so, when the disciples of Methodius, after thesr exp Bul- 
from Moravia, travelled down the Danube a al 
garia, they were cordially received by Boris. The lea a amin the 
this group was Clement, a Byzantine Slav, whose eee by that of 
history of Slavonic vernacular culture was surpassed Cae there 
Cyril and Methodius. Clement was sent by Boris to Maes, 
working among the Macedonian Slavs for thirty TS iain the Sla- 
crated bishop, preaching the Gospel in Slavonic, ting Greek reli- 
vonic liturgy according to the Byzantine rite, transl ‘to St. Clement 
and to his co-disciple and collaborator St. ieee coats ies 
for over a century one of the foremost cen'els > ify mountain 
Europe, and its capital, the city of Ohrid by the Dre 
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lake of that name, was the cradle of Slavonic C hristianity in the Bal- 
kans. Meanwhile, at the opposite, North-Eastern, extremity of the 
country, in the Bulganan capital of Preslav, another school of Sla- 
vonic literature was developing under the patronage of Symeon, Boris’ 
son and eventual successor. It was here, probably in the closing years 
of the ninth century, that the Glagolitic script, invented by Constantine- 
Cyril, was replaced by the simpler Cyrillic alphabet, more obviously 
based on Greek. During the next hundred years, the school of Preslay 
produced a rich crop of translated literature. Theological extracts 
from the Greek Fathers, Byzantine chronicles and encyclopaedias, and 
a Byzantine treatise on poetics were thus made accessible to Slavonic 
readers. It was mostly a literature of translation and adaptation; but 
some original works were also produced, such as the first grammar of 
the Slav language, and at least one remarkable poem in Old Church 
Slavonic. This literary movement has been compared to the vernacu- 
lar culture of Angio-Saxon Northumbria which flourished two centur- 
ies earlier. But its historical importance, 1 would suggest, was greater: 
for, by making Byzantine sacred and secular literature accessible to 
the Slavs, it fostered for many centuries the cultural life of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe.'> 


* #4 


If one were to attempt a general assessment of the work of Cynl 
and Methodius, its significance, 1 suggest, would be seen to lie in its 
unifying tendency and creative character. In a Christendom that was 
beginning to feel the growing tension between East and West, they 
sought to reconcile and to unite three important elements in the civili- 
zation of medieval Europe: the Byzantine, the Roman, and the 
Slavonic, 

Cyril and Methodius were citizens of the East Roman Empire. 
and never ceased to regard Byzantium as their fatherland, As ambas- 
sadors of their emperor to Moravia, they loyally performed the mus- 
sion with which they were entrusted. By training and vocation they 
belonged to the Byzantine élite of their time. The remarkable revival 
of monastic culture and secular learning which began in the middle of 
the ninth century and which some historians have termed “the Byzan- 
tine Renaissance” was imprinted on their outlook and activity. 
monk and Cyril the scholar, sometime professor at the 
of Constantinople and a friend of Photius, the greatest 

embody two of the most striking features in the 
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medieval culture of Byzantium. Typical of this culture was the belief 
in the one, universal, Christian Empire, the pattern and prefiguration 
af the Kingdom of God. This view is explicitly ascribed to Cyril by his 
ninth century biographer: “Our Empire.” he declared to the ruler of 
the Khazars, "is. . that of Christ. as the prophet said, ‘God shall set 
upa heavenly kingdom, which shall never be destroved: and the king- 
dom shal! not be left to other people, but shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever’ The 
Byrantine authorities, for their part, gave their continued support to 
the two brothers and to their disciples. In the last years of his life 
Methodius visited Constantinople, at the invitation of the Emperor 
Basil I. There, his biographer tells us. he was warmly received and, 
before returning to Moravia, left behmd him a priest and a deacon 
with the Slavonic liturgical books.'’ The keen interest, which the 
Byzantine authorities showed in the Slavonic liturgy asa means of 
evangelizing the Slavs, is seen also in an episode that occurred soon 
after Methodius’ death. An envoy of the Emperor, visiting Venice. 
noticed a group of slaves, offered for sale by Jewish merchants. On 
enquiry. he discovered that they were disciples of Cyril and Metho- 
dius, whom the Moravians had sold as heretics, He bought them and 
took them back to Bulgaria to continue their werk.'* This active sup- 
port given to Slavonic vernacular Chnistianity by the Byzantine 
authorities was part of the intense missionary activity then displayed 
by the Eastern Church, which led to the conversion of the Balkans 
and of Rus’. And in this too, Cyril and Methodius, the apostles of the 
Slavs. embody that Christian universalism, which, in their most suc- 
cessful hour, the Church and Empire of East Rome preached to the 
newly converted nations of Europe. * : 
And the Old Rome. too, welcomed and blessed for a while the 
work of the two brothers, It was the Frankish clergy, with ce oi 
cultural domination and political control, that destroyed the see 
vernacular Christianity that was planted in Central Europe 2 ie 
common action of Byzantium and Reme. The persistence sid ie 
schism between the Churches of East and West has often distorte : 
historians’ view of the relations between Rome and Byzantium a 
ninth century. It is well to remind ourselves that Lucu aet ae 
‘On the whole, quite friendly. Their leaders may have engaged at Y i 
in violent polemic with each other, their theologians may fay" ain 
0 differ on the doctrine of the double procession of the Ho "ad +k 
Yet for the average Byzantine of the time, Old Rome remain °° 
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venerable city of St, Peter, and in its bishop, the Patnarch of the West 
— the “Apostolicus,” as he is called in the Slavonic biographies of 
Cyril and Methodius — was vested the primacy of honor in the whoie 
of Christendom. | believe that we would fail to grasp the significance 
of the work of the two brothers unless we recognized that their atti- 
tude to the Roman sec and its bishop in no way diifered from that of 
most of their Byzantine contemporaries. 

The debt which the Slavs owe to Cyril and Methodius ts great 
indeed. A mission. whose original purpose was to preach Christianity 
in the idiom of the Moravians, led to the rise of a whole Slavanic 
culture. A liturgy, in a language nch, supple and intelligible: the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, translated into the same vernacular tongue: access to 
the treasury of Greek patristic literature and Byzantine secular learn- 
ing: truly a new world was opened to the Slavs by the work of Cyn 
and Methodius. The two brothers were aware of the importance of 
their mission. This is apparent in their biographies, in the writings of 
their immediate disciples, and especially in a remarkable Old Church 
Slavonic poem, which many modern authorities ascribe to Cyn! him- 
self, and others to his pupil, Bishop Constantine, who wrote in Bub 
garia at the turn of the century. Whether written by Cyril or not, this 
poem, which is a Prologue to the Slavonic version of the Gospels, 
expresses faithfully and eloquently the ideas prevalent in his circle." 
The author compares peoples without sacred books in their own lan- 
guage to a naked body and to a dead soul: and laments the misery of 
those who, deprived of letters, can neither hear the peals of thunder 
nor smell the scent of flowers. And, turning to the Slavs, the poet 
triumphantly exclaims: “Then hear now with your own mind. listen, 
all you Slavs: Hear the Word, for it came from God, the Word that 
nourishes human souls, the Word that strengthens heart and mind, 
the Word that prepares all to know God!" It is perhaps worth not- 
ing that this poetic eulogy of the vernacular language has a parallel in 
a passage written almost simultaneously at the other end of Europe, 
though in sober prose: “For it seems well to me,” wrote King Alfred 
of England, “that we also change into the tongue that we all know the 
books that are most needful to be known by all men” (The passage 
taken from Alfred’s preface to his translation of Gregory the Great's 

This vindication of the vernacular language fostered in its turn, 
among the followers of Cyril and Methodius, a particular outlook, 
part religious and part national, which is not without interest for the 
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a 
historian of ideas. A national language was held to be sanctified by 
being used littrrgically, above all through serving as the language a 
the Mass. and thereby the nation which spoke this language was in its 
turn raised to the status of a consecrated people. This idea is oie ies 
‘a the letter sent in 863 by the Emperor Michael to Rastislav of 
Moravia. and cited by Cynl’s biographer: the newly invented Slavonic 
letters, the Emperor states, are being sent to the Moravians as a price- 
less gilt, “that you too may be numbered among the great nations 
who praise God in their own language. "™ The same idea is implicit in 
Cynil's spirited defense of vernacular languages during his disputation 
with the Venetian clergy? For all tongues are equal in the sight of 
God: and it is through the language that is man’s most intimate pos- 
session, through his mother tongue, that God can come Inte clogest 
contact with the human soul. Thus, in the Cyrillo-Methodian tradi- 
tion, was the idea of a consecrated nation combined with the concept 
of a plurality of languages equal in status, and nationalism was subli- 
mated by the notion of an ecumenical society of Christian peoples. It 
may be said, in other words, that Cyril and Methodius transmitted to 
the Slavs the idea that underlies the whole of their missionary WOrk: 
that every nation has its own particular gifts and every people its 
legitimate calling within the famuly of the universal Church.” 

These ideas became the inheritance of those Slavonic nations 
which accepted the Christian faith from Byzantium. Their influence 
was particularly felt in Russia, whose medieval writers, for all their 
indebtedness to Byzantium, soon began to display a native originality, 
conscious as they were that in the commen patrimony of Chnsten- 
dom their own newly baptized nation had its own and not unimpor- 
tant place under the sun. And upon the humble folk the legacy of 
Cyril and Methodius had an impact that was no less powertul. For 
the Slav peoples of Eastern Europe received Christianity in a language 
that was close to their vernacular. They listened to the Gospel se 
was read in church and could grasp something at least of its meanihe- 
Above all was the Slavic liturgy a source of ever renewed inspiration. 
The liturgy of the Eastern Church is one of the great original CARON 
of Byzantine genius, On the Russians of the Middle Ages 1t produced 
an impression of overwhelming beauty: “We knew not whether we 
were in heaven or on earth,” so did the Russian envoys of bese! 
describe to their sovereign the service in St. Sophia In Sos taenaest 
in the late tenth century.25 Translated into Slavonic, this liturgy, WH" 
its cucharistic drama, the poetry of its hymns, and the dogmatic SYM 
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bolism of its setting —the church with its mosaics and f; rescoes denj 
ing the heavenly hierarchy dominated by the majestic figure fs 
Pantokrator — Christ the All-Ruler— entered the very core of Slay 
Christianity. Its. role was thus described by the British Byzantinist ; the 
late Norman Baynes, in a lecture delivered in 1945: “Still today it is 
the common liturgy which is the bond between the separate branches 
of the Orthodox Church — the liturgy in the vernacular tongue which 
was the gift of Byzantium. . that liturgy which may yet even in the 
Russia of Stalin see a resurrection and reassert its claims against the 
propaganda of a godless creed 7 

Such, in brief, are the main achievements of Cynl and Methadiys 
Byzantine missionaries, apostles of the Slavs and saints of the univer- 
sal Church. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE HERITAGE OF CYRIL 
AND METHODIUS IN RUSSIA* 


I 


The Russian Primary Chronicle, in a passage describing the mea- 
sures taken in 1037 by the Russian sovereign Yaroslav to provide his 
subjects with Slavonic translations of Byzantine books—a_ passage 
written in the eleventh or early twelfth century—makes the following 
observation: “Great is the profit obtained from book learning: for 
through books we are taught the way of repentance, and from the 
written word we gain wisdom and self-control. Books are rivers which 
water the entire world; they are springs of wisdom; in books there is an 
unfathomable depth; by them we are consoled in sorrow; they are the 
bridle of self-control... . He who reads books often converses with 
God, or with holy men.”! Such statements are no doubt 2 common- 
place of medieval literature; yet their conventional character cannot, 
even today, wholly obscure the genuine emotion with which the chron- 
icler, who was probably a Russian monk, affirms that the life of men 
can be greatly enriched by the reading of books. And, as the context of 
this passage plainly shows, the chronicler’s emotion is heightened by his 
Knowledge that his compatriots have now been provided with books in 
their own Slavonic language. This he gratefully attributes to the 
enlightened action of the rulers of his own land— Yaroslav, Prince of 
Kiev, and his father Viadimir who converted Rus’ to Christianity in the 
late tenth century. So concerned is the chronicler to extol the virtues of 
these two Russian sovereigns in promoting the Slav vernacular culture 
that he fails, in this passage, to mention the fountainhead of this 
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culture —the work of Cynl and Methodius. Yet, as we shall sce. the 
Russians of the Middle Ages were well aware of the true Ongins of 
ther vernacular literature, and chenshed with gratitude and veneration 
the memory of the two Byzantine apostles of the Slavs: and the same 
Russian Primary Chronicle contains other passages which clearly 
acknowledge that the Russians owe their alphabet, their literature, and 
their scholarly tradition, to the Moravian mission of Constantine and 
Methodius. One of the aims of this chapter is to demonstrate that the 
importance of this mission, and its relevance to the cultural history af 
the Eastern Slavs, were appreciated in medieval Russia; the second in 
is to outline the history of the Cynllo-Methodian tradition in medieval 
Rus’ and to assess the role it played in the culture and thought-world 
at the Eastern Slavs: | would emphasize the word “outline”; for it is 
clear to me that the “Heritage of Cyril and Methodius in Russia” is a 
problem too vast and complex to be treated, within the scope of a 
single chapter, in any but a fragmentary and tentative manner. 

1 propose to approach my subject chronologically. | shall concen- 
trate mainly on the period which begins with the official acceptance of 
; y in the late tenth century and ends in the early twelfth. It 
was po notably in the eleventh century, that Russian literature was 
born; it was then, too, that Russian national consciousness found its 
first articulate expression, The central part of my theme—the heritage 
of Cyn and Methodius in eleventh-century Rus’ —will be mtroduced 
by a brief sketch of its antecedents on Russian soil, and will be fol- 
lowed by an epilogue illustrating its impact on late medieval Russia. 


II 

Our story begins with a puzzle, which has taxed the ingenuity of 
many a scholar. The first recorded conversion of the Russians to 
. tia nity took place in the sixties ef the ninth century: contempo- 
: zantine sources inform us that this conversion closely followed 
the Russian attack on Constantinople i in 860:2 that by 867 the Rus- 

had accepted a bishop from Byzantium;? and that about 874 an 
archbshop was sent to them by the Patriarch Ignatius.4 This first eccle- 
ization on Russian soil seems to have been submerged, 

bya wave: of paganism which swept away the pro- 
Christian ru! of K and replaces | them by a rival group of Scandt- 
navians from North Russia, Yet there i is little: doubt that a Christian 
| irvived, at least in Kiev, attracting a growing number of 
ghout the tenth century, until. Russia’s final conversion 19 
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the reign of St. Vladimir, in 988 or 989 or 990. Some of the Russian 
envoys who ratified the treaty with the Empire in Constantinople i in 944 
were Christians. and a Christian church, ministering to a numerous 
community, existed m Kiev at that time.’ Some time between 946 and 
960 Princess Olga, regent of the Russian realm, was baptized in Con- 
stantinople;® and in 983, a few years before Viadimirs’s conversion. two 
Christian Varangians were martyred in Kiev for their faith.? 

It is apparent from these facts that the beginnings of Russian Chris- 
tianity coincide in time with the Moravian mission of Constantine and 
Methodius and with the conversion of Bulgaria to the Christian faith; 
and that a Christian community existed in Kiev, continuously or with 
brief interruptions, for 125 years before Vladimir's baptism. Moreover. 
the comparatively rapid establishment of a diocesan organization at the 
end of the tenth century, the perceptive and mature understanding of 
the Christian life revealed by Russian writers of the next two genera- 
tions, and the high literary standards attained by some of them in the 
Slavonic language, strongly suggest that the Russian ecclesiastical lead- 
ers and intellectual élite of that time were building on earlier founda- 
tions; and it is only natural to suppose that these older foundations 
were such as to ensure the survival of the Christian community in Kiev 
as a going concern for more than a century before Vladimir; that this 
community, in other words, was provided with an effective clergy. 
intelligible Scriptures, and a liturgy capable of satisfying the spiritual 
needs of the Slav and Varangian converts to the Christian religion. We 
would expect. in brief, to find traces in Rus’, between 860 and 988, of 
the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition of Slavonic vernacular Christianity. 

These traces, however, are singularly insubstantial, The evidence 
which scholars have extracted from the sources, or dug out from the 
ground, amount to a few meagre crumbs: it has been maintained, for 
instance, that the Slavonic texts of the Russo-Byzantine peace treaties 
of the tenth century, preserved | in the Primary Chronicle, prove that 

the Russians could by that time read and write in Slayonic, although 
we do not know for certain when or where these documents were 
translated from the Greek:* the observation that Princess Olga, at the 
time of her baptism and visit to Constantinople, knew no Greek anc 
relied on the service of interpreters has led to the suggestion that ue 
liturgy may have been celebrated in Slavonic for her benefit in Kiev; 

the fact that in the eleventh century the Russians: had some acquaint- 
ance with the Gilagolitic script has been taken to mean that they 
imported, not later than the middle of the tenth century, the Slavonic 
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liturgy and books from Macedonia, where the Glagolitic tradition was 
still in existence;!° a Cynlhe inscription, consisting of a single word. 
was discovered on a clay vesse! during cxcavations near Smolensk jn 
1949. and was dated by its discoverer, D.A. Avdusin, to the first quar- 
ter of the tenth century:'! all this, in terms of direct evidence, does no; 
amount to very much. 

And yet it seems likely enough that well before Vladimir's conver- 
sion, by the mid-tenth century at the latest, the Christian community 
in Kiev was familiar with the Slavonic liturgy, with Slavonic transla- 
tions of parts of the Scriptures, and with Slav-speaking priests, It is 
permissible to speculate where these may have come from. Common 
linguistic and ethnic ties, and the political relations which existed in 
the tenth century between the Eastern Slavs on the one hand, and the 
Western and Southern Slavs on the other, may well have facilitated, or 
even provoked, the spread of Slav priests and books to Rus’ either from 
the former territories of Great Moravia, or else from Bulgaria, '* 

Some of the these priests and books may even have come from 
Constantinople where, at least in the second half of the ninth century, 
the Byzantine authorities assembled Slav-speaking priests and stock- 
piled Slavonic books for the needs of mussionary enterprises beyond 
the Empire's northern borders. We have no direct evidence to show 
how far, before or after the time of Vladimir, the Byzantine missionanes 
in Rus’ deliberately encouraged the Slavonic vernacular as a means of 
evangelizing the country; however, the rapid establishment of this 
tradition in Rus’ after Vladimir's conversion, to the virtual exclusion 
of the Greek language from the liturgy at a time when the Russian 
Church was governed by prelates appointed by Constantinople, 
strongly suggests that the East Roman authorities acknowledged that 
the tradition of vernacular Slavic Christianity, which had already 
yielded rich dividends in Bulgaria, was the only one that could rea- 

sonably be imposed on the numerous population of their powerful 
and distant northern proselyte.'4 

This introductory survey has rested less on direct information — 
which is fragmentary and equivocal —than on circumstantial evidence 

and on later material derived from the eleventh century. It is custom 
ary to blame the Russian Primary Chronicle for our inadequate 
knowledge of the beginnings of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition ' 
Rus’. It is indeed at first sight surprising that this document, compiled 
in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries, which treats in such detail 
of the earliest history of the Russian people and is so plainly eo 
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cerned with the fate of Russan letters and learning, has nothing pre- 
cise 10 say about the channels through which the Slav vernacular tra- 
dition came to Rus’, It attributes, as we have seen, the intraductian af 
book learning to Vladimir and his son Yaroslav, Are we then to con- 
clude that the author, or authors, of the Chronicle knew nothing of 
any earlier beginning, and that they believed that the Christian corn- 
munity in Kiev before Vladimir's time celebrated the liturgy in Greek? 
Bifferent answers have been piven to this question, The Russian scho- 
lar N. K. Nikol’sky, in a study of the Russian Primary Chronicle, 


published in 1930, argued that its compilers were perfectly aware of 
the Slavonic origin of Russian Christianity, but deliberately avoided | 


any mention of it, in order to give greater prominence to the story of 
Viadimir'’s baptism by Byzantine missionaries, to present the conver- 
sion as an exclusively Greek achievement, and thus to justify the 
claims of the Byzantine clergy to ecclesiastical hegemony over Rus’."4 
This thesis should be considered in a broader context: for the past 
fifty years it has been fashionable to regard the authors of the Pnmary 
Chronicle as men moved by political passions and factional loyalties, 
propagandists not averse to suppressing, twisting, or inventing evi- 
dence to gratify their prejudices or to flatter their ecclesiastical or secu- 
lar patrons. This view is best epitomized in the well-known history of 
Kievan Russia by M. D, Priselkov, published in 1913, who carried to 
extreme, and sometimes absurd, lengths the more balanced and cau- 
tious conclusions of his teacher Shakhmatov, that unrivalled authority 
on Russian chronicles.'5 The problem of the reliability of the Primary 
Chronicle is too large and too complex to be discussed here. | can 
only express my personal! belief that, although the compilers af the 
Chronicle did at times show a personal bias in the selection and pre- 
sentation of their material, to maintain or imply that they were whole- 
sale forgers, playing an elaborate game of hide-and-seek with their 
medieval readers (and with modern scholars as well), is to overesti- 
mate their ingenuity, to degrade their sense of history, and to ascribe 
to them motives which are, to say the least, anachronistic. 
What Nikol’sky called “the mysterious silence” of the chronicler 
about the carly introduction of Slavonic letters into Rus’ can, it scents 
to me, be explained more satisfactorily if we suppose that he was 
ignorant of the facts, rather than that he took part in a conspiracy to 
suppress them. He had, as we shall see, precise and detailed informa- 
tion on the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius: but the 
circumstances in which the fruits of this mission were first acquired by 
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the Russians must have remained unknown to him. The Soviet scholar 
V. M. Istrin has plausibly suggested that this ignorance may he 
explained by the gradual, sporadic, and undramatic way in which the 
Slav vernacular tradition filtered in to Russia in the tenth century: and 
by the fact that among its carriers — Slav-speaking priests from the 
Balkans or the West Slavonic area — no memorable personality 
emerged of the calibre of Cyril and Methodius and their immediate 
disciples. '* 
TI] 

It is scarcely possible to doubt that elements of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian tradition — priests, books, and the liturgy —came to Rus* 
before the time of Viadimir. It would, however, be unwise to exaggerate 
the extent and importance of this penetration. It was only after the 
official conversion of Rus’ to Christianity in 988-90, which led to the 
stregthening of the links with Byzantium and the establishment of a 
nation-wide ecclesiastical structure under the authority of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, that the problem of building a Slav vernacular 
Church became really urgent.'’ For this new period, which spans and 
slightly overlaps the eleventh century, we have considerably more 
information; and much of it comes from the Russian Primary 

In an entry dated 898, the Chronicle gives a fairly detailed account 
of the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius: this is pre- 
ceded by a bnef note describing the invasion of Moravia by the 
Magyars; the introductory section of the Chronicle has a further entry 
which refers to the earliest history of the Slavs and to their dispersal 
from their primeval European home.!® This introductory entry 1s 
linked with the later note on the conquest of Moravia by a common 
emphasis on the ethnic and linguistic unity of the Slav peoples; and 
both the entry and the note are connected with the account of the 
Moravian mission by the importance they all ascribe to “Slavonic let- 
ters” (gramnota slovénbskaja) as a force expressive of Slav unity. The 
scholars who have studied these various entries in the Chronicle — A. 
Shakhmatov, P. Lavrov, N. Nikol’sky, V. Istrin, and, most recently, 
Professor Jakobson — are agreed that they are all fragments of a 
single work, stemming from a Cyrillo-Methodian environment, and 








brought to Russia from the West Slavonic area.'* Shakhmatoy, who 
called it The Tale about the Translation of Books into the Slav dan- 


guage (. ‘0 prelozhenii knig na slovensky yazyk) — the name 


are 
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has stuck — plausibly suggested that it came to Rus’ in the eleventh 
century: and Professor Jakobson has described it as “a Moravian APO 
logetic writing of the very end of the ninth century," 

For our present purpose, the most interesting of these surviving 
frazments 1s the account of the Moravian mission. It has long been 
known to contain four separate quotations from the Vita Methoeit, 
and to be generally based on this work. with several borrowings from 
the Vita Constantin“! On several points. however, the version of the 
Russian Chronicle deviates from the vitae of the apostles of the Slavs: 
on none of them 1s the Russian version reliable; most of the divergences 
may he ascribed to error or confusion on the chronicler’s part: for 
instance, he states quite wrongly that Katsel, as well as Rastislav and 
Svatopluk, requested a teacher from Byzantium, that the Slavonic 
alphabet was invented in Moravia, and that toward the end of his life 
Constantine taught in Bulgaria; i one case, however, the Russian 
chronicler can be suspected of dehberately deviating from his sources: 
he acknowledges that the work of Constantine and Methodius was 
supported by the Papacy, but makes no mention of their stay in Rome; 
this omission, probably due to anti-Roman censorship, suggests the 
hand of a revisor of the late eleventh or early twelfth century, when 
hostility to the Latin Church was beginning to gam ground in Russia.~ 

AS source material on the Moravian mission, the Tale about the 
Translation of Books is wholly derivative and of no great value to the 
historian, Yet in other respects this document is of considerable mterest: 
it proves that the Russian chronicler was familiar with the written Lives 
of Constantine and Methodius; it shows how a West Slavonic work. 
breathing the authentic spirit of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, could 
be adapted to a specifically Russian situation; and, whether im its 
original or adapted form, it made, as I shall presently suggest, a small 
but not insignificant contribution to that tradition. =a 

The emphasis which the Tu/e repeatedly lays on the unity of the 
Slavonic language: its manifest pride in the “power” and “intelligibil- 
ity’? of the Slavonic letters created by Constantine and Methodius 
which, it tells us explicitly, are a common patrimony of the Moravians. 
the Bulgarians, and the Russians; its critical attitude to the “trilingual 
heresy," that bére noire of the Slavonic apostles and of their disciples.™ 
these are familiar and characteristic ingredients of the Cyrillo-Methodian 


thought-world. But in its concluding part. which obviously bears the 


mark of a Russian revision, the Tale breaks new ground, and ee 
that the heritage of Cyril and Methodius has been aequired by th 
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Russian people: it bases this claim on a series of syllovistic arguments: 
the Slavonic letters were brought by Constantine and Methodius to the 
Moravians; the Russians, like the Moravians, are Slavs, and speak the 
same Slay language; the conclusion is implied that the Russians, too. 
are pupils of the Slavonic apostles; furthermore, Moravia and Pannonia, 
the lands of Methodius’ spiritual jurisdiction, had once been evan pelized 
by St. Andronicus, one of Christ's seventy disciples; but St. Andronicus 
was the disciple of St. Paul, who himself preached in Moravia. 
Therefore St. Paul is the teacher of the Slavs, and the Russians, by 
virtue of being Slavs and pupils of St. Methodius, are likewise disciples 
of St. Paul By means of these complicated constructions, and by 
appealing to the current though legendary tradition that Paul and 
Andronicus preached in northern Illyricum and Pannonia, the Russian 
chronicler traces the spiritual ancestry of his people back to Cyril and 
Methodius en the one hand, and to St. Paul on the other. The 
conjunction of names 1s significant, for the veneration of St. Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles, is an essential feature of the Cyrillo-Methodian 
tradition. 

There is clearly something artificial in these putative spiritual 
genealogies; even the syntax of this passage in the Chronicle is awk- 
-ward: there are cleyen causal conjunctions in nine lines. The chronicler’s 
patent en ent doubtless stems from his inability to identify the 


historical channels through which the Cyrillo-Methodian hentage pene- 
trated from Moravia to Rus’; and it confirms the view I expressed 
earlier that his silence on this point comes from ignorance, not from 
bad faith, At the same time he is aware, and rightly so, that the Slav 
vernacular tradition which flourished in Rus’ in his day has its roots in 
the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius. | 
_ ‘Fwe Scriptural quotations inserted in the Ta/e seem to me of special 
interest, and suggest that the chronicler, or his source, did more than 
_ just reiterate the classic themes of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition. The 
first of them is embedded in the phrase: “The Slavs rejoiced to hear the 
mighty works of God in their own tongue:” and in a later passage the 
pope is made to declare: “All nations shall tell the mighty works of 
God, as the Holy Spirit will give them utterance."”” The latter citation 18 
take Hadrian II's letter to Rastislav, Svatopluk, and Kotsel, 
ted in the eighth chapier of the Vita Methodii® and both of 
the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, verses four [0 
_ which describe the descent of tongues of fire upon the Apostles 
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the Apostles.” It is true that the Prologue to the Holy Gospels, an Old 
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at Pentecost, So far we are on familiar Cyrillo-Methodian ground, for 
the gift of tongues is a theme closely related to that of vernacular 
languages, and the pope's citation of Acts II in the Mira Methodii 
implies that the appearance of the Slavonic liturgy and books can be 
regarded as a second Pentecost, However. these two Pentecostal 
quotations acquire added significance if we relate them te the introduc. 
tery part of the Primary Chronicle, which immediately precedes the 
first fragment of the Tale: this introduction, based largely, though not 
exclusively, on the Slavonic translation of the Byzantine chronicle of 
George Hamartolos,” begins with the story of the division of the earth 
among the sons of Noah after the Flood, and ends with a brief account 
of the building of the Tower of Babel. The Russian version of the latter 
episode, based, it would seem, on the Slavonic version of a last 
historical compendium mainly derived [rom the chronicles of John 
Malalas and George Hamartolos.™ states that when the Lord scattered 
His people over the face of the earth, the pristine linguistic and ethnic 
unity of mankind gave way toa multiplicity of languages and nations, 
The Russian chronicler deliberately links this Biblical introduction to 
his account, which follows immediately, of the early history and 
dispersal of the Slavs. by placing them both among the heirs of Japheth 
and among the seventy-two nations which were scattered from the 
Tower of Babel. The conclusion seems inescapable that the chronicler 
wished to suggest a contrast between the former multiplicity of tongues 
and the present unity of the Slavonic languages. a unity to which Cyril 
and Methodius gave a new significance; and that he did so by implying 
that the Slavonic letters are an extension of the miracle of Pentecost 
whereby the Holy Spirit rescinded the confusion of tongues which 
sprang from the Tower of Babel, This contrast between Pentecost and 
Babel, which gives a new and more universal dimension to the work of 
Cyril and Methodius, is not, as far as 1 know, explicitly drawn in any 
other work of the medieval Cyrillo-Methodian tradition. One or the 
other of the two contrasting themes is touched upon occasionally: the 
Tower of Babel and the confusion of languages are mentioned m 
Khrabr's celebrated defense of the Slavonic letters, written in Bulgana 
in the late ninth or the early tenth century;"! and, as Professor Jakobson 
has shown, the Pentecostal miracte is alluded to in a iroparion of a 
canon to Cyril and Methodius, dating from the same period, which 
states that Cyril “received the grace of the Holy Spirit equal to that 


Church Slavonic poem attributed by many scholars Constantine 
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himself, scems to go some way toward implying a contrast between 
Babel and Pentecost: its third line reads: “Christ comes to father the 
nations and tongues;”) but only in the Russian Prima ry Chronicle 
the two terms of the contrasting parallel clearly brought out. 

The ongin of this idea is net hard to find: the contrast hetween 
Babel and Pentecost, and the belief that the latter has cancelled the 
former, are repeatedly emphasized in the Byzantine offices for Whit 
Sunday. The xondakion of the feast makes the point with particular 
clarity: “When the Most High went down and confused the tongues, He 
divided the nations; but when He distributed the tongues of fire. He 
called all men to unity."* We do not know whether this idea, which js 
so succinctly expressed in the Greek and Slavonic service of Pentecos 
and 1s also to be found in the writings of several Greek Fathers 3) was 
directly applied to the Slavs by the Russian chronicler, or whether he 
found it in his source, the Tale about the Translation of Books: be that 
as it may, the notion that the Slavonic peoples share in the Pentecostal 
abrogation of Babel can be regarded as a significant addition to the 
storehouse of Cynillo-Methodian ideas. 

The chronicler's adaptation of the Tale about the Translation of 
Books shows how close was the connection in his mind between the 
conversion of the Russians to Christianity and their acquisition of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian vernacular tradition; by contrast, as we have seen, 
he did not know when and how this tradition first came to Rus’, He is 
not much more informative on this point when he comes to the reign of 
Vladimir. Yet common sense suggests that the establishment of Chris- 
tianity as the state religion in his reign would have been impossible had 
not the Slav-speaking clergy preached the Gospel and celebrated the 
liturgy in the vernacular on a wide scale. But of this we know next to 
nothing. It is true that the so-called “Chronicle of Joachim,” 4 
seventeenth-century compilation, no longer extant, based on medieval 
sources, and discovered and quoted in part by the eighteenth-century 
histonan Tatishchev, contains several statements which, if true, would 
give us just the facts we need. After Vladimir’s conversion to Christian- 
ity, we are told in this source, Symeon. tsar of Bulgaria, sent to Rus’ 
“learned priests and sufficient books."™ The view that the “Chronicle of 
Joachim” is a fabrication of Tatishchev has been abandoned by histori- 
ans generally?’ and this particular piece of evidence is accepted 4% 
genuine by a number of scholars. As early as 1856, P. A. Lavrovsky 
attempted to explain away the anachronistic connection between Vla- 
dimir and Symeon (who died half a century before the former's acces- 


are 
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sion) by referring to aes: statement of the Byzantine chronicler af Scy- 

litzes that Romanus, son of the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, assumed the 

name of his gra ndfather Symeon.** Romanus is believed by some histo- 

rians to have been tsar of Bulgaria between about 979 and 997. How. 

ever, though Romanus was undoubtedly a comlemporary of Vladimir. 

it is far from clear that he ever reigned in Bulparia.® A further staie- 

ment in the “Chronicle of Joachim” seems to confirm that Viadimir’s 

clergy was partly of Slavonic origin: the Byzantine authorities, i asserts, 

sent to Viadimir the Metropolitan Michael, a Bulgarian by national- 

ity, to head the Russtan Church.” This Michael. we may note, is 

mentioned as the first primate of Russia in several sixteenth-century 

sources." However, tempting though it 1s to accept the statements of 
the “Chronicle of Joachim” on the penetration of a Slavonic clergy 
and books into Russia in the late tenth century, there are, in my 
opinion, too many uncertainties connected with this text to make it 
possible to regard it as reliable evidence. 

The earliest trustworthy account relating to the use of Slavonic in 
the Russian Church does, however, come from the reign of Vladimir; 
and it is supplied by the Primary Chronicle. In an entry dated 988, the 
chronicler tells us that after the Russians had been baptized Vladimir 
“sent round to assemble the children of noble families, and gave them 
to be instructed in hook learning.”* It is prima facie highly improbable 
that the teaching in these earliest known Russian schools was con- 
ducted in Greek: some knowledge of the Greek language was doubtless 
imparted to the members of Vladimir's jeuiesse dorée who were des- 
tined for high office in the Russian Church; but there is every Teason 
to believe that by “book learning” (utense aKniznoe) the chronicler 
meant literary instruction in Slavonic. Evidence that this Was: $0.18 
provided by the chronicler’s comment on Viadimir's schools, hs pas- 
sage Which immediately follows the account of their foundation: When 
these children were assigned to study books in various places, there wes 
fulfilled in the land of Rus’ the prophecy which says: ‘In that day shall 
the deaf hear the words of a book and the tongue of the q umb shall “ 
Clearly heard,’"2 There is, | submit, much significance Mm this Biblical 
quotation, It is a composite one, and is drawn from two me 
chapters of the Septuagint version of the Book of Isaiah, the Hirst" al 
from Isaiah 29:18, the second half from Isaiah 35:6. In its which 
Context it describes the change in Israel's relation to Jahweh, SN 
the people's blindness and stupidity will give way to lbs ik 
“The words of a book” (.dyoug fibAiou) are the comumands oF 
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and these will be accepted when the book ts unsealed.“5 These words of 
Isaiah are in the Primary Chronicle adapted to the Russian people's 
new relationship to God after their conversion to Christianity; and “the 
words of a book” (Ayo. fipaAiou), by a translation both semantically 
accurate and creatively fitted to a new situation, are rendered in SIg- 
vonic as slovesa knizmaja, an expression which refers to the Christian 
Scriptures, but is also a technical term for the Scriptures and liturgy 
translated into the Slavome tongue. 

The idea of applying the words of Isaiah to the Slav vernacular 
tradition was not an invention of the Russian chronicler. It has not, so 
far as | know, been observed that his conflation of the two quotations 
from Isaiah 29-18 and Isaiah 35:6 has an exact parallel in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Mira Constantini, which they are likewise combined and 
placed in a similar context. This chapter, which describes Constantine's 
work in Moravia, opens with the following words: “When Constantine 
arrived in Moravia Rastislay received him with great honor and, having 
assembled some disciples, he gave them to him to be instructed. He 
soon translated the whole of the ecclesiastical office, and taught them 
the services of matins, the canonical hours, vespers, compline, and the 
sacred liturgy, And, according to the words of the prophet, the ears of 
the deaf were unstopped, and they heard the words of a book (AmiZ’nua 
slovesa), and the tongue of the dumb was clearly heard."4¢ The sumilar- 
ity between these two passages in the Primary Chronicle and in the Vita 
Consiantini is striking: both contain the same composite quotation 
drawn from two different chapters of the Book of Isaiah; both apply 
the prophet’s Agyove fifsiiov to the Slavonic vernacular; and there is 
an obvious analogy between Rastislav's and Vladimir's educational 
measures: both are said to have assembled pupils and to have assigned 
them for instruction. There can be little doubt that the passage in the 
Russian Primary Chronicle is directly based on the opening section of 
the fifteenth chapter of Constantine’s Life, And this leads to the follow- 
ing conclusions: firstly, borrowings by the Russian chronicler from the 
Vira Constaniini are not confined to the early sections of the chronicle 
which go back to the Tale about the Translation of Books; secondly, 
the Russian chronicler, by making use of the fifteenth chapter of the 
Vita Constantini and quoting from it, implied a parallel between the 
introduction of the Slavonic liturgy and Scriptures into Moravie 





through the combined efforts of Constantine and Rastislav. and their 


transmission to Russia on the initiative of Vladimir, and thirdly, the 


chronicler was convinced that Viadimir’s educational measures really 
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marked the beginning of the vernacular Slav tradition ip 
which beliel, as we have seen, he was not altogether correct. 
We know regrettably little about Vladimir's Slavonic scho ols; their 
beginnings cannot have been altogether smooth, to judge from the 
chronicler’s statement that the mothers of these conscripted pupils 
“wept over | hem, AS though they were dead.”47 The brighter ef inece 
alumni, who must have become adults by the year 1000 at the latest, 
doubtless formed the nueleus of that educated élite which produced the 
earliest works of Russian literature im the first half of the eleventh 
century.** This and the following generation of scholars musi have 
taken an active part in the second of Russia’s educational reforms, 
promoted by Viadimir’s son Yaroslay and to which I alluded at the 
beginning of this chapter. This reform is described in the Primary 
Chronicle under the year 1037. Yaroslav, repeatedly termed a “lover of 
hooks,” which he 1s said to have read frequently night and day, 
‘assembled many scribes and had them translate from Greek into the 
Slavonic language, And they wrote many books,” These books, we are 
told in a subsequent passage. were deposited by Yaroslav in the newly 
built church of St. Sophia in Kiev, the principal cathedral in the land.” 
The origin and nationality of Yaroslav’s translators are unknown, 
That some of them were Russians can scarcely be doubted. Others may 
have been Greeks or Slavs from Byzantium. It is very probable that the 
group included Bulgarian priests and scholars, some of them perhaps 
refugees who had fled their land after the Byzantine conquest in 1018. It 
is not impossible that some were Czechs, It has been suggested that the 
traces of various Slav languages found in some translations current in 
Rus’ at the time indicate that Yaroslav’s translators formed a kind of 
international commission.°° Here, however, the historian finds himself 
on peculiarly slippery ground: he cannot safely venture over it before he 
has an answer to three questions: What writings of Greek religious and 
secular literature were available in Rus’ in the early Middle Ages: 
Which of these translations can with reasonable certainty be attributed 
to Russian hands? And of these Russian translations, which were exe- 
cuted in the reign of Yaroslay, that is between 1019 and 1054? On Bone 
of these questions do philologists appear to have reached a consensus 8 
Opinion, A, I, Soboleysky supposed that nearly all the iS, Soc 
tions made in Bulgaria in the ninth and tenth centunes were availab = 
Rus’ during the first centuries after the conversion.” The same ae 
drew up a tentative list of thirty-four of these translations whieh, eles 
Opinion, were done by Russians in the pre-Mongo! period, 
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include the Life of Si. Andrew Salos, the Life of St. Theodore the 
Studite. the Monastic Rule of Studios, the Chnstian Topography of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, Josephus Flavius’ History of the Jewish War 
the Romance of Alexander, the Bee (MéAicoa), the Physiologus, anc 
the Devgenievo deyanie, generally regarded as a fragmentary Russian 
translation of an early version of Digertis Axriias.~* V. M. Istrin, in his 
monumental edition and study of the Slavonic version of the Chronicle 
of Hamartolos, has argued that this work was translated tn Kiev, in the 
forties of the eleventh century. by a Russian member of Yaroslav’s pool 
of translators.) But this view has been disputed, or at least modified, by 
several scholars. Philologists are always reminding us how difficult it 
is to distinguish on linguistic grounds an Old Church Slavonic text 
written in Rus’ from one composed in Bulgaria or Bohemia, so homo- 
geneous, until the end of the eleventh century, was the common Sla- 
yonic written tradition®> And the historian who seeks to avoid the 
dangers of overemphasizing the cultural achievements of Kievan Rus’ 
must surely heed these words of caution. He will admit the contnbution 
made by Russian scholars, in the eleventh century and later, to the 
available store of Old Church Slavonic translations from Greek: he will 
acknowledge that many, perhaps most, of the translations available in 
the Kievan period came from Bulgaria; and, to complete the picture, he 
will also recognize that some literary works stemming from the very 
area where Constantine and Methodius had worked — Moravia and 
Bohemia — were brought to Rus’ in the eleventh century. Among these 
works, written in the Czech recension of Old Church Slavonic and 
available in the Kievan period, were the Martyrdom of St, Vitus, the 
Martyrdom of St, Apollinarius of Ravenna, and Gumpold’s Life of St. 
Wenceslas of Bohemia —all translations from the Latin; and the origi- 
nal Slavonic Lives of St. Wenceslas and $t. Ludmila.* The cult of these 
two Czech saints in Kievan Rus’ is a striking but by no means isolated 
example of the close cultural and religious links which existed between 
Rus’ and Bohemia in the late tenth and in the eleventh century, at 4 
time when Bohemia was still a living repository of the Cyrillo- 

Evidence of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in eleventh-century 


Russian literature is not confined to Old Church Slavonic writings 
imported into Rus’ from the Balkans and Bohemia. Significant traces 
of this tradition can also be found in the earliest products of native 
fterature, composed in the Russian recension of Old Church Slavonic: 
In an anonymous Tale (‘Skazanie), written in the late eleventh or early 
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twelfth century, describing the murder of the saintly princes Bons and 

Gleb, a parallel is drawn between their martyrdom and that of St 

Wenceslas of Bohemia; and, as Professor Chyzhevsky has pointed 
out, the influence of Gumpold’s Life of St. Wenceslas can probably be 
detected in the approximately contemporary Vita (Chienie) of Boris 
and Gleb by the monk Nestor, and in the Pita of St. Theodosius of the 
Kiev Monastery of the Caves by the same author.” The connection 
between the cult of St. Wenceslas and that of Boris and Gleb acquires 
added significance af we recall that relics of these two Russian saints 
were deposited inside the altar of the Abbey of Sazava in Bohemia, that 
important center of the Slayonie liturgy and literature in the eleventh 
century.” 

It has been suggested by several scholars that the influence of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian tradition can also be detected in the attempts at 
some early Russian writers to define the place occupied by their nation 
within the Christian community. Professor Jakobson, in an essay 
entitled “The Beginnings of National Seli-Determination in Europe,” 
has argued that a distinctive feature of the Cynillo-Methodian hentage 
was the idea that a language used for the celebration of the liturgy 
acquires a sacred character, which is then assumed by the people which 


speaks it; and the cognate notion that every nation hag its own particu- 


lar gifts and its own legitimate calling within the universal family of 
Christian peoples. This concept of national self-determination, he sug- 
gests, shaped the outlook of the early writers of Kievan Rus':“! and with 
this view the late George Fedotov, to judge from his book The Russian 
Religious Mind, would have concurred.” If the ideological basis of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian movement were thus defined, the theme of this 
study could legitimately be widened to include a discussion of national 
and patriotic motifs in carly Russian literature: and of the attitude of ats 
writers to the Byzantine Empire and to its claims to world supremacy. 
But these are problems too large and complex to be discussed here. 
Enough, I think, has been said to show that the Cyrillo-Methodian 
inheritance was a vital force in eleventh-century Rus’ 


IV 


We cannot, for lack of information, trace the continuous history of 
the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in Rus’ after the early twelfth adage 
It is only in the late Middle Ages that the evidence becomes clearer anc 
More abundant, And this evidence suggests that in the late fourteenth 
and in the fifteenth century interest in the work of Cyritand Methods, 
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which may have flagged somewhat after the early twelfth century,63 
| began to revive, and that attempts were made in that period to claim 
| that their missionary activity, and particularly that of Constantine. had 
_ been directly connected with Rus’. The motive forces behind these 
_ unhistorical constructions were probably a renewed interest in Russia’s 
_ Past history and international connections, a nationalistic desire of the 
_ Russians to claim some of the brothers’ achievement for themselves. 
_ and, doubtless, genuine error. Thus, the anonymous Greek “Dhilo- 
_ sopher,” who in the Primary Chronicle delivers a speech of inordinate 
_ length, and dubious orthodoxy, to persuade Vladimir to aceept Byzan- 


_, tine Christianity, is in two fifteenth-century chronicles given the name 


/ Cyril; a Greek account of the conversion of Rus’ to Christianity, the 
so-called Banduri Legend, preserved in a fifteenth-century manuscript 
and partly based on a lost Slavonic source, contains the colorful story 
of the dispatch by the Emperor Basil I to Rus’ of two missionaries, 
Cynil and Athanasius, who baptized the Russians and taught them the 
Slavonic alphabet; finally a Russian text, found in a manuscript of 
the 7olkevaya Paleya, copied in 1494 and subsequently inserted in an 
account of the death of Cyril and the conversion of Vladimir, contains 
these words: “Be it known to all nations and all men. , .that the Rus- 
sian alphabet was by God made manifest to a Russian in the city of 
Cherson; from it Constantine the philosopher learned, and with its 
help he composed and wrote books with Russian words.” The inter- 
est of this text, which is clearly based on the eighth chapter of the Fila 
Constantini, lies in the author's attempt to interpret the passage, so 
hotly debated by modern scholars, which describes how Constantine 
during his stay in Cherson in the winter of 860-1 discovered a Gospel 
book and a Psalter written ruseskymi pismeny. It is curious to note 
that the attempt to interpret this passage of the liza Constantini to 
mean that the Slavs had invented a Slavonic alphabet before Cyril —a 
view still vigorously championed by some East European scholars™ 
— goes back to an anonymous Russian patriot of the fifteenth century. 

These belated and factitious claims, and the somewhat antiquarian 
interest in the work of Cyril and Methodius which they reveal, bear 
some characteristic marks of the historical thinking of early Muscovite 
Russia. And yet the Russians of the fifteenth century could, with far 
better reason, point to a genuine and recent instance which showed 
that the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition was still a vital and creative force 
in their country, About 1378 a Russian monk by the name of Stephen 
went to preach the Gospel to the pagan Zyrians; this East Finnic 
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people, known today as Komi, lived in the northeastern part of Euro- 
pean Russia, in the basin of the Vychegda river. and were then subjects 
of the republic of Novgorod. Betore embarking on his mission, Stephen 
learnt their language, invented a “yrian alphabet and, with the approy- 
al of the Muscovite authorities, translated the liturgical books into 
Zynian, He success! ully Christianized his flock by preaching and singing 
the offices in their vernacular, disputing with the pagan shamans. build- 
ing churches, and training disciples. In 1383 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Perm’, and spent the last fourteen years of his life ably administering 
his Zvrian diocese, He died in 1396, and was later canonized by the 
Russian Church, 

The striking analogy between the achievements of St. Stephen of 
Perm’ and those of Constantine-Cyril is pointedly emphasized by Ste- 
phen’s biographer and contemporary, Epiphanius the Most Wise. He 
calls Stephen “in truth the New Philosopher,” and deseribes him as an 
accomplished Greek scholar; champions the cause of vernacular litur- 
gies and Scriptures by quoting extensively from the defense of the 
Slavonic letters by the monk Khrabr, that kmight-rrant of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian tradition; and even improves on Khrabr by suggesting that 
although St. Cyril and St. Stephen were equal in goodness and wisdom, 
and though they performed tasks of the same importance, Stephen's 
merit was the greater, for whereas Cyril was assisted by his brother 
Methodius, Stephen had no help save from God.” 

Thus, at the end of our story, in the Russia of the late Middle Ages, 
we find the vitality of the Cyrillo-Methodian inheritance manifested not 
only in literary reminiscences, but also in the example of a man who in 
his personal life embodied the ideals and emulated the achievements of 
the two Byzantine missionaries, But in contrast to their performance 
the work of St, Stephen proved ephemeral. In the centralized Muscovy 
of the sixteenth century there was no place for the rights of vernacular 
languages. and the liturgical hooks of the Zyrians gradually fell into 
disuse.7! Yet Stephen’s missionary achievements were applauded by the 
Russian Church: and, above all, the memory of those who had inspired 
his life-work — St. Cyril and St. Methodius — continued to be rever- 
ently cherished by his compatriots. It is significant that the great maj or- 
ity of the extant manuscripts—complete or fragmentary —of their two 
biographies come from Russia: forty-four out of fifty-nine Ne the - 
Constantini, fourteen out of sixteen for the Vita Method.’ Titurex 
offices for Sts. Cyril and Methodius are included in the early —_ 
Menaia, the oldest of which go back to the late eleventh century: one of 
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these carly hymns addresses Cyril as follows: “Cyril, glorious teacher of 
virtue, you taught the Moravians to give thanks to God in their own 
language, by translating God's religion and its righteousness from 
Greek into the Slavonic language: therefore the Slavonic nations now 
rejoice and glorify God."” 

In concluding this study, I feel impelled to express a feeling of doubt 
that frequently assailed me during its preparation. | am acutely con- 
scious of the fact that a historian who is not a trained philologist 
cannot, in discussing the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage in Russia, do 
justice to what he must surely acknowledge to be an essential, perhaps 
the essential, component of this heritage. I refer to the Old Church 
Slavonic language, acquired by the Russians partly in its Moravian but 
more especially in its Bulgarian recension, which became the medium 
for their religious expression and the foundation of their medieval 
literature, sacred and secular. Blending in the course of time with the 
native vernacular speech, later re-injected several times into the secular- 
ized Russian language by dictates of literary fashion, Old Church Sla- 
yonic has never ceased to enrich the vocabulary and the thought-world 
of the Russian people, The vernacular tradition which it created may 
have acted to some extent as a screen between the Russians and the 
culture of antiquity, and have been partly responsible for the fact that a 
good knowledge of Greek was comparatively rare in medieval Russia. 
Yet we must not forget that Old Church Slavonic was itself modelled 
on Greek; and that it enabled the Russians to produce an abundant 
literature of their own, which ranks high in the history of their culture. 

One clement in this Church Slavonic tradition has proved of pecu- 
liar strength and vitality: the Christian liturgy, which so moved the 
Russian medieval chronicler that he attributed the conversion of his 
eres to the oe of the Deca ponte: in capeeae nies and 
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“the divine shower of letters” has been sent down upon the Slavonic 
nations. This sense of triumph is conveyed most powerfully in the 
opening verses of the thirty-fifth chapter of the Book of Isaiah, the very 
verses from which the author of the Vita Constantin, of the Russian 
Primary Chronicle and of the Life of St, Stephen of Perm’. quoted to 
describe the bounty of the Slav vernacular tradition: “The wilderness and 
the dry land shall be glad, the desert shail rejoice and blossom: like the 
crocus it shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice with joy and singing. , 
Then the eves of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap like a hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb shall be clearly heard. .. . They shall see the glory of the 
Lord, the splendor of our God.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


STS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 
AND THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF THE SLAVS* 


The 1 100th anniversary of the mission of Sts. Cyril and Metho- 
dius to Moravia was celebrated in 1963; this celebration was marked 
in many countries by the publication of symposia and commemora- 
tive volumes concerned with the historical work of the two apostles to 
the Slavs. Two things appear clear in these works: the almost inex- 
haustible richness of the present-day bibliography on this subject and 
the complexity of a number of historical and philological problems 
posed by this Byzantine mission to modern scholarship. In a paper on 
so general a theme, it ts clearly impossible to mention more than a few 
of these problems. Furthermore, it does not seem very useful simply 
to summarize the principle events of the lives of Cyril and Methodius; 
or to attempt a study in depth of one or another detail of this mission 
as presented in the sources in order to suggest some new solution. My 
intention here is rather to follow a middle course between these {wo 
extremes, and to attempt a kind of compromise between the methods 
of synthesis and analysis. | would like to single out some of the main 
events and results of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission not in the form of 
a contimuous narrative, but by grouping and studying them under ea 
headings which can be formulated in two questions: 1) What was t : 
Attitude of Byzantium — of the Church authorities and of Ce opin: 
ion in the empire — towards the work of Cyril and “a 
2) What were the reactions of the medieval Slav peoples to t 
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in the context of an encounter between Byzantine civilization and the 
cultural aspirations of the Slav peoples, an encounter which was both 
tension and synthesis. This method, I hope. will permit us to see our 
theme more clearly from a threefold point of view: religious, political, 
and cultural. : 

The first thing to remember is that Cyril and Methodius were both 
missionaries and diplomats. This double role resulted from the close 
relationship which existed, especially from the sixth century onwards, 
between the evangelical ideal of the Byzantine Church and the foreign 
policy of the empire. The last was established by identifying the Pax 
Romana and the Pax Christiana, and found expression in the belief, 
held by the Byzantines, that they alone, the Rhomaioi, had been con- 
secrated to the service of Christ by the emperor Constantine, and were 
therefore the new chosen people who had the duty to bring the Gospel 
to the barbanans of the whole world. This explains the Byzantine 
missionary’s dual role: as an apostolic figure sent to extend the bound- 
aries of the kingdom of God and an ambassador of East Roman 
imperialism. To such an ambassador was naturally attached some- 
thing of the pomp and majesty of his political sovereign. Missionaries 
and diplomats of Byzantium, Cyril and Methodius were also Byzan- 
fines of their time, typical representatives, no matter how eminent, of 
the cultural elite of their period.! The revival of monastic spirituality 
and of humanistic scholarship in the ninth century, which some histo- 
nans haye termed the “Byzantine renaissance,” remained imprinted on 
ii ag ramet ee the monk and Cyril the 
Photius, the greatest humanist of of os seca eel 
{Wo aspects of Byzantine civilization of the ninth century. This was a 
period in which the intel sPaaa goed aN 

: than ever in 
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Sis. Cyril and Methodius 


kingdoms. and i shall stand forever." Later, during their mission to 
the Slavs and until the end of their lives, Cyril and Methodius Lovall 
served their temporal sovercign, the ernperor of Byzantium: on the mE 
of his monastic profession in Rome, fifty days before his death in 860 
Cyril, according to his Bite, considered himself to be the “servant at 
the emperor.™ Similarly, Methodius sent his solemn blessing to the 
game emperor two days before his death in 885.5 

Since the missionary activity of Cyril and Methodius tallied so 
well with the goals of Byzantine foreign policy in the second half of 
the ninth century, we would expect to see their mission supported by 
the state authorities: this 1s indeed what we find in the sources. espe- 
cally in the Slavonic biographies of the two missionary brothers, writ- 
ten in the ninth century. The Vira Corstantini tells us that the 
emperor and his counsellors asked Cyril ta undertake the mission to 
the Moravians after their prince Rastislav had sent a request to Con- 
stantinople in 862 asking for a missionary who could preach in the 
Slavonic language, However. the essential instrument required for the 
success of the mission, an alphabet, had not vet been developed. 
According to the emperor Michael 1], his two predecessors, Theophi- 
lus and Michael 1, had sought in vain for such an alphabet. After 
the invention by Cyril of the Slavonic letters, ie. the Glagohtic 
alphabet, the emperor showed himself very conscious of the value of 
this instrument for the evangelization of the Slav peoples. He wrote: 
“Accept a gilt greater and more precious than any gold or silver, than 
any precious stones or any treasure — so that you can be counted 
among the great peoples who glorify God in their own language.” 
Unfortunately. we have no information on the relations of Cyril and 
Met hodiuis with Byzantium during the years that followed their arrival 
in Moravia in 863. Ecelcsiastically, Moravia was in the Roman sphere 
of influence, while politically it was in the Frankish orbit; this situe- 
tion obliged the brothers to turn to the pope. and resulted in their 
journey to Rome where they received the full support of Hadrian ” 
for the use of the Slavonic liturgy. After Cyn rs death, isaevene let 
4ppointed archbishop of Pannonia and papal legate te the Slayon . 
Nations, It is possible that these two servants of the eles year 
estranged for a while from their Byzantine homeland, especially ev ; 
ing the conflict which, between 863 and 877, divided the ae 
Rome and Byzantium over the affair of the patriarch Phot’ © 
be that this cooling of relations explains the rumors which ‘kha te 
Kish priests, Methodius’ sworn enemies, were spreading about A 
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Moravia. “The emperor,” they alleged, qs angry with Methodius, and 
if he is found he will not escape alive.” In the event these rumors were 
shown to be false: about $82 Methodius went to Constantinople at the 
invitation of the Emperor Basil I. His biography tells us that Basil as 
well as the Patriarch Photius received him well. Before his return to 
his central European diocese, Methodius left two of his disciples in 
Constantinople along with the liturgical books that he and his brother 
had translated into Slavonic from Greek. The lively interest which the 
Byzantine authorities at this time showed in the Slavonic liturgy as a 
means of evangelizing the Slavs appears in another episode which 
took place soon after the death of Methodius in 855. A number of 
Methodius's disciples, arrested by the Moravian authorities hostile to 
the Slavonic liturgy. and sold into slavery, were redeemed in Venice 
by an agent of the emperor and sent to Constantinople, where they 
obtained positions in the Church.'° 
It is clear therefore that in the second half of the ninth century the 
Byzantine government gave the widest support to the work of Cyril 
and Methodius: and it is worth noting that this support was part of 
the intense missionary effort which enabled the Byzantine Church in 
the second half of the ninth eentury to convert the Bulgarians, the 
Serbians, and the Russians to Christianity. So in this sense it may 
truly be said Cyril and Methodius embodied a Christian universalism 
which, in a period of unsurpassed cultural expansion, the church and 
the empire of Byzantium brought to the new nations of Europe. 

_ We should, however, avoid the danger of idealizing this Byzantine 
universalism. It can scarcely be doubted that the support given by 
the Byzantine government to the Slavonic liturgy was motivated in 

good part by political interest. Byzantine diplomatists knew from 
long experience the wisdom of ensuring the loyalty of the satellite 










‘peoples toward the empire by timely concessions to their national 
‘Sensivities. It seems, moreover, that when Cyril invented the Slavonic 
alphavet @ group of influential people in Byzantium were firmly 
‘Opposed to this linguistic and liturgical experiment. The Vita Con- 
svaniini tells us that the emperor considered the translation of the 
piles y to be an innovation without recent precedent, and even 
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the Slavonic liturgy, whom the biographer, for +e: | 
prudence, does hot name, but who otis Cae tare 
clergy of Constantinople. We may assume that this Bee e 
supported a doctrine, especially popular in the West, that the rh 
affice could be celebrated only in three languages: Hebrew Greek. 
and Latin. Cyril and his disciples called this attitude “the three ine 
guages heresy;” he strongly attacked it during his spirited defense of 
the Slavonic liturgy against its detractors in Venice.”? 

In Byzantium, during the second halt of the ninth century, there 
were then two Opposing attitudes: one accepting and the other con- 
testing the legitimacy of the Slavonic liturgy. On what were these 
two opinions based, and who were their advocates? It is not easy to 
answer these questions. In the first place, It seems to me, we should 
consider them in a larger context and distinguish the Byzantine att- 
tudes to vernacular liturgical languages adopted at different times. It 
is remarkable that these views display the same dualism, ambiguity, 
and tension between rigorism and liberalism that we have detected in 
the Byzantine attitudes toward the use of the Slavonic language in the 
liturgy. In principle, the Byzantines, who regarded themselves as citi- 
zens of a supra-national empire, recognized the right of every people 
to pray and glorify the Lord in its own language. Thus in a sermon 
preached in Constantinople, St. John Chrysostom rejoiced in the fact 
that the Gothic community of the capital could preach Chnstianity in 
its own language, and affirmed the right of barbarian peoples to 
become members of the great Christian family.!’ This sermon by the 
Breat doctor of the eastern Church was not forgotten in Byzantium; 
and it is possible, as Professor Sevéenko has suggested, that Cyril had 
it in mind during his controversy with the “trilingualists” in Venice.” 
Trilingualism, moreover, appears in a list of doctrinal errors imputed 
to the Latin Church in a Byzantine work probably dating from the 
eleventh or twelfth century: the author claims that the Latins teach 
that “the Divinity is to be honored in three languages only, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin.”5 From this same twelfth century we have two 
other Byzantine statements approving of liturgies in non-Greek oe 
guapes. The celebrated canonist Theodore Balsamon, in reply 10 * F 
Patriarch of Alexandria who asked of him whether the oe os 
Armenian priests in Egypt should be required to celebrate The © e the 
in the Greek language, stated: “Those who are wholly ines he 

reck language may celebrate in their own languages Provie’™ 
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in Greek letters.”!* At about the same time, Eustathius, metropolitan 
of Thessalonica, declared that the word of the Lord could be preached 
in any language.'’ The educated Byzantine knew very well that the 
principle of non-Greek liturgical languages had been recognized in 
eastern Christendom for a long time, In his discussions in Venice, 
Cyril rightly cited the example of nations “who possess writing and 
render glory to God, each in his own tongue,” in this list we find among 
others, Armenians, Persians, Georgians, Goths, Khazars, Arabs, and 
Egyptians.'* 

De these statements allow us to postulate, as Professor Dujéev 
does, “a fundamental Byzantine conception in favor of national lan- 
guages?” This concept, in my view, calls for some qualification, We 
should not forget how convinced the cultivated Byzantine was of the 
superionty of Greek over all other languages; for him these ‘barbarian’ 
languages remained impenetrable to true civilization: and the notor- 
ious Byzantine snobs, such as Anna Comnena or Theophylact of 
Ohrid, felt obliged to apologize from time to time to their Greek read- 
ers for using proper names of ‘barbarian’ origin,” 

Even Latin aroused the contempt of some Byzantines; thus the 
emperor Michael Ill, the very man who sent Constantine-Cyril to 
Moravia, declared in a letter to the pope that Latin was a barbarian 
and ‘Scythian’ language;?! and in the early thirteenth century, Michael 
Choniates. the learned metropolitan of Athens, proclaimed that asses 
would more readily perceive the melodious sound of the lyre and 
dung-beetles perfume, than the Latins comprehend the harmony and 
elegance of the Greek language.” This linguistic snobbery could very 
Well co-exist with the belief, at least theoretical, that the barbarian 
could lose his barbarian nature by becoming a Christian and a 
sar ORT of the Byzantine community,** However, there existed even 
on the religious level an ambiguity and tension between the superiority 
rei nd alee eis ese thei belief that in Christ there is 
ferehnn Retak ae) entile, This double-think no doubt reflected the 
ension between the Hellen teni¢ and Chnstian traditions which was never 
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were not ony Ses oes nel hired. (ie emperor Leo VE telly 
us that his father Basil | was able to assimilate the Slave: 
empire by three means: he imposed Byzantine sovernars = nee is 

“mae < Br Pa ete Poe nh: he 
paptized them: and he made Greeks of them (ratkirsas)25 There w 
never any question, It Seems, ol RVing therm the right 10 Celebrate the 
liturgy in Slavonic; and the recent attempt of Professor Dujtey to 
show that the evidence of the Fire ¢ onstantini Concerning the efforts 
of Michael I's two predecessors to discover a Slavonic alphabet a 
plies 10 the Slavs within the empire seems to me unconvincing," 

The passage Irom the Vita which | have already quoted shows 
that on the eve of the M Oravian Mission there were persons in Byzan- 
tium, probably belon ping to the clergy, who were opposed in principle 
to the Slavonic Iiturgy. Thirty years later this same opposition showed 
itself ina foreign mission field, Bulgaria. After the death of Methodius 
in 885, an important group of his disciples, exiled by the Moravian 
government, found refuge in Bulgaria. Recently converted to Chris- 
tianity by Greek missionaries, Bulgaria had been firmly attached to 
the Byvantine Church in 870. It seems, however, that Boris of Bulga- 
ma and a section of the Bulgarian aristocracy, though anxious to 
absorb Byzantine civilization, feared that the Greek clerey who admin- 
istered their Church might become the instruments of Byzantine polit- 
ical control. The experience of neighboring Moravia must have sug- 
bested one way out of this dilemma: the best way to enable Bulgaria 
to aceept Byzantine Christianity and culture without prejudice to its 
political independence was to obtain a Slavonic clergy and a liturgy in 
the vernacular, It is understandable then that the disciples of Metho- 
dius were warmly weleomed by the Bulgarian ruler, Thus, in the clas- 
si¢ words of Fr, Dyornik, the work of Cyril and Methodius. was 
“saved hy the Bulgarians.”?” This salvaging was accompanied by a 
remarkable flowering of literature in Old Church Slavonic, especially 
in Macedonia and in Preslay, the Bulgarian capital, This literary work 
Was inspired by Clement and Naum. two disciples of Methodius, und 
encouraged by the new ruler Symeon, Boris’ son, [t was in large part 4 
iterature of translations, though some original works were abe ee 
posed. This corpus of writings constitutes an important So uae: 
'o this literature, mostly written in Cyrillic. Slavonic became. sie 
Giteek and Latin, the third international language of Furope, 4 
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ther religion and the foundation of thes culture from Byzantium.” 
One of the most original works of this body of literature is a short 
treatise on the Slavonic alphabet, written at the end of the ninth or the 
beginnmg of the tenth century by the monk Khrabr. It is 4 moving 
defense of the Slav alphabet which. the author considered. was seper- 
ior to the Greek alphabet for a very medieval reason: it was invented 
all at once by a saint, Cyrik m contrast. the Greek alphabet was 
created in several stages by pagan Greeks. Khrabr’s treatise is a cleary 
polemical work directed against those whom Cyril. Khrabr’s master. 
called trilingualists, It as clear from the content of this work that this 
Slavic monk had personal disputes with them. presumably in Bulgaria. 
There can be little doubt that Khrabr’s treatise was an attempt to 
justify and exait the work of Cyril and Methodius in the eyes of the 
Greek missionary clergy in Bulgaria. 2 section of which was hostile to 
the Slavonic liturgy.” 
nomGreek liturgical language which provoked the hostility of the 
Byzantine trilmgualists. An episode in the Life of Si. Hilarion of Iher- 
ia written in Georgian no later than the end of the tenth century. 
shows that even the Georgian tongue, one of the oldest liturgical lan- 
of Georgian monks led by St. Hilarion was brutally treated by the 
abbot of a Greek monastery on Mt. Olympus in Bithynia. These 
monks obtained justice only through the intervention of the Virgin 
Mary who appeared to the abbot and said to him: “Wretched man! 
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geceptable liturgical languaer in the ciniorn Gaisck ve ook ~~ 
tal point of view was no doubt based in pan on diplomatic d 
sons: the best way to ensure the polttical and corlesineica| lovaky of 
the Christian neighbors of the empire was to make CONCSEONs | 
their desire for cultural autonomy. As for the “opposition” ates 
no doubt raised arguments of a practical and professional narure. For 
the conservative circles of the Byzantine clergy. the Slavonic itergy 
represented a break with tradition, threatened thet monapety of Etur- 
sical expertise. added to the practical difficulties of their missionary 
work. and perhaps offended their aesthetic sensitivities. Here again we 
lack precise data, but ff is tempting to assume that the “iberal” and 
“rigenst” groups who fought over the legitimacy of the Slavonic 
litursy were related respectively to the “moderates” and “extremists.” 
whose disputes figure promimently in the history of the Byzantine 
Church! In such a context we can perhaps best understand why. at 
least in the ninth century. the mmpenal power pursued towards the 
Slavs outside the empire a pragmate pohcy based on the prinaple of 
oikononia, while the conservative sections of the clergy were hostie 
to all concessions. These conservatives stood for traditional ngorsm 
hased on the opposite principle of akriheta. 

_ We should not. to be sure. oversimplify matters. There were no 
doubt supporters of the Slavonic liturgy among the Byzantine clergy. 
and it is certain that the Patriarch Photius supported and encouraged 
these-missionary efforts. On the other hand. some Byzantine ecclesia: 
tics seem to have had an equivocal position on this queston: the 
famous archbishop of Ohrid, Theophyiact. is a good exampic. At the 
end of the cieventh century, while expressing ai times the deepest 
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based in part on a previous Slavonic Vita, in which he heaped the 
most lavish praise on Cyril and Methodius. = 
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! s complex and ambiguous. For my part, on this still 
oo. aaa | am inclined to take an intermediate position 
between the view of Father P. Dvornik and [. Eujcev « ho insist on 
the generosity of Byzantium toward the Slay national tradition, and 
the onposite point of view expressed by D. Angeloy" and I. SeyCenko 
whe tend to stress the cultural imperialism of the Byzantines. It seems 
to me that these contradictory attitudes co-existed and sometimes 
clashed in the religious policy of Byzantium. In the final analysis, this 
ambiguity has it roots in the tension which was never wholly resolved 
in Byzantium between the classical heritage and the Christian ideal, 

Passing now from the giver to the receiver, from Byzantium to the 
Slavs. what attitudes can be detected towards the work of Cynl and 
Methodius among its immediate beneficiaries? In order to attempt an 
answer to this question, we must first measure the extent of the debt 
the Slavs owe to these two Byzantine missionaries: a task which 
obviously goes far beyond the framework of the present discussion. 
To attempt this task we would have to consider how a mission, whose 
limited goal was to preach Christianity to the Moravians in their own 
language, ended by giving the Slavs the foundation of their medieval 
culture: tts principal elements were a Slavere liturgy in a rich, flex- 
ible, and intelligible language; the Christian scriptures translated into 
this same tongue; access to the Greek patristic tradition; and a lan- 
guage—Old Church Slavonic —at once modeled on Greek and close to 
the native spoken tongue, which became the common literary idiom of 
the Bulgarians, the Russians, the Ukrainians and the Serbs. A whole 
new world was opened to the Slavs by the work of Cyril and Metho- 
dius. The task which I propose to undertake is more modest. | would 
like to show by three examples how the Orthodox Slavs, who built up 
a veritable cult around the work of Cyn and Methodius, displayed in 
their appreciation of this work a certain creative originality. 

__ The first example relates to the concept of national self-determina- 
tion. ‘This concept was founded on the idea that a language used in 
the liturgy becomes a sacred language, and that the people who speak 
ie oa tnmaieted nature. Hence every Christian nation which has 
sal family of sea isis Saintes place and mission in the univer- 
sini of Cristian people OF course this idea was never formu: 
oe Medieval period, in so general and abstract a 
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sis, Cyril and Methouttus ia: 
the Slavonic Gospel Bats woh many scholars attribute to Cyril 
nimsclf,’) and in the Russian Primary Chronicle, It is apparent in the 
notion that the Slavs, converted to Christianity and endowed with an 
alphabet of their own, beca me a “ne W people” —an expression we 
find in several classic works of the Cyrillo- Methodian tradition: in the 
panegyric to the two brothers, written in Moravia soon after 885: in 
ihe Alphabetical Prayer of Constantine the Priest, composed in. Bul- 
garia at the end of the ninth century,’ in the Sermon on Law and 
Grace by the Russian metropolitan Hilarion in the eleventh century:3# 
and in the Russian Chronicle. In order to show that these “new neo- 
ple,” though late-comers. occupy a position in the community of 
Christian nations in no way inferior to that of the others, several wn- 
ters of the Cynllo-Methodian tradition cited the parabie in St, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel of the houscholder who hired workers to work in his 
vineyard; those who were hired at the eleventh hour received the same 
salary as those who had worked from the beginning. This parable was 
applied to the Slavs by the anonymous author of the panegync to 
Cyril and Methodius,” to the Bulgarians by Theophylact of Ohnd™ 
(more prohably by the Slavonic source he used), to the Russians by 
Nestor in his Vita of Boris and Gleb.! and to the Zynans of northern 
Russia who were converted in the fourteenth century and given 3 
liturgy in their own language; this last story is told ina biography ol 
St. Stephen of Perm’ by Epiphanius the Wise who compares his 
hero to St. Cyril.4? This concept of selfdetermination, in which the 
national feeling of the Orthodox Slavs was sublimated by the Ses 
of 4 community of Christian peoples, marks an attempt by the soos 
to define the place they occupied in this community; and they did thts 
by appealing to the tradition of Cyril and Methodius. , ec 
My second example will show that these same Slavs iene See 
justify their selfdetermination in a wider contex! and Ae a 
more ambitious arguments. The text of a letter by Pope bishow of 
the princes Rastislay, Svatopluk, and Kotscl in which the ae 
Rome authorized the use of the Slavonic liturgy in Movi 7 
Pannonia js cited in a Slavonic translation im (he ae vee wae 
Hope quotes a passage from the second chapter e 'y Spirit in the 
Nostles where we read about the descent of the ohn text dearly 
“Tm of tongues of fire on the apostles at pi Mi athodti the 
implies that for the pope and for the author of i> al hat ! 
@PPearance of the Slavonic liturgy and the Cyrille alp 
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dearly, in this verse of the Prologue to the Slavonic Gospe] Book: 
“Chnst comes to gather the nations and tongues."™* But the apologetic 
intention of the Cvrillo-Methodian tradition went further still, and in 
one of its writings the theme of Pentecost. appled to the Slavonic 
literature, acquired a more universal dimension. In a passage of the 
medieval Russian Chronicle, a contrast is drawn between the present 
unity of the Slavonic languages and the ancient multiplicity of human 
tongues which was born of the Tower of Babel. This contrast appears 
in the fact that the chronicle’s account of Cyril and Methodius is 
preceded by an introduction (based largely on the Slavonic translation 
of the Byzantine chronicles of John Malalas and George the Monk) 
which begins with the story (based on the Book of Genesis) of the 
division of the earth among the sons of Noah after the Flood, and 
ends with a brief account of the building of the Tower of Babel. It 
states that when the Lord seattered His people over the face of earth, 
the original unity of mankind gave way to a multiplicity of languages 
and nations. The chronicler follows this biblical introduction with the 
story of the origins and dispersal of the Slavonic peoples: and he 
includes the Slavs among the seventy-two nations who were scattered 
from the Tower of Babel. The conclusion seerns to me inescapable 
that for the Russian chronicler the invention of the Slavonic vernacu- 
lar writing was an extension of the miracle of Pentecost by which the 
Holy Spirit abolished the confusion of tongues which sprang from the 
Tower of Babel.’ The idea that Pentecost abolished the results of 
Babel was not new in Christian literature; we find it in the kKondakion 
of the office of Pentecost in the eastern Church; as Arno Borst has 
shown in his book Der Turmbau von Babel, it appears in the writings 
of several Greek Fathers, including St, Gregory of Nazianzus and St. 
Jokin Chrysostom. However, the notion that the Slavonic peoples 
a Babel seems to be an invention 
RRS nie elias chronicler or the source he used; we can there- 
te consider it as an original contribution to the tradition of Cyril 
in econo ek eawentean which allowed the Slavs to interpret 
=e eine in the universal context of the history of 

vase ih sttat Maasai de have just used to interpret these 
the Russian Chronicle must be applied with prudence: it is 
~shsiei to attempt hess oe latent thought of a 
* quotations, But in the present case, where we can 
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detect in his thinking the triple relation between the 
penitecost. and the Tower of Babel. the method. 
to valid results, 

| propose to apply the same method to my third 
will serve as a heed to re Paper. Here ‘we will be dealing neithes 
with the self-determination 0 the Slavs within the Christian commun- 
ty Or with the role of the heritage of Cyril and Methodius in the 
universal history of human salvation, but with an CXCPeESIs al once 
more immed late and more spontaneous: we shall witness an attempt 
by medieval Slavonic authors, anchored in the tradition of Cyril and 
Methodius, to exalt this heritage by seeing in it an element of the 
transfiguration of the whole creation by the advent of the kingdom of 
God. Their exegesis was based on two passages of the prophet Isaiah: 
“In that day shall the deaf hear the words of the book” (Is, 29:18), and 
“he tongue of the dumb shall be clearly heard.” (Is. 35-6). In the 
Septuagint version the two passages read as follows: Kai decioovrar iy 
tH Huépe éxeivy Kaxpoi Adyour [ipdiot. . .cai tpavy Eatar yhacaa pope 
Aafeov, The first of these passages is paraphrased im the anonymous 
panegyric of Cyril and Methodius,*’ and is quoted in the Prologue to 
the Slavonic Gospel Book:“* in these two cases, the apologetic inten- 
tion is obvious: the miraculous healing of the deaf and the dumb was 
achieved by the Slavonic letters. The second passage is apphed by 
metropolitan Hilarion of Kiev to the conversion of the Russians.” 
The full scope of this exegesis, however, is apparent only in three 
other works of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, whose authors com- 
bine the two quotations from Isaiah; the ninth century Vila Constar- 
fini, the Russian Primary Chronicle, compiled at the end of the a 
enth century or the beginning of the twelfth, and the Vita of : 
Stephen of Perm’ by Epiphanius, written at the end of the sone 
century.5> The first two authors took the words of Isaiah, W = 
their biblical context were applied to the change in ‘he Sessa 0 
lished in the first place by the Slavs, and in the epson sei 
Russian people, with God after their conversion oes ee As of 
their acquisition of the Slavonic letters, The ee eferred to the 
4 book” (logoi bibliou) which in the Book of spt aes to Se 
commandments of the Lord, was translatec 1 _ means both the 
vonic by slovesa knizhnaya, an expression whien rransiated into 
resend scriptures and the scriptures and liturgy 


It is thus in the context of the thirty-fifth cha 
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il MY opinion, leads 
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Jsaiah, from: which these verses are in part taken, that these scriptural 
vassages acquire the importance that the Slavic exegetes attributed to 
Anise the last analysis, it is in the context of cosmic joy and tri- 
umph that the Slavonic apology for the work of C yril and Methodius 


received its metaphysical justification, The whole of this chapter of 
Jsaiah could be applied to the transformation in the life of the Sla- 
yonic peaples brought about by the work of the two apostles of the 





Slavs. | will confine myself to citing this passage: “The wilderness and 
the dry land shall be glad, the desert shall rejoice and blossom: like the 
crocus it shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice with joy and singing. . . 
‘Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened. and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap like a hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall be clearly heard. . . .They shall see the glory 
of the Lord. the splendor of our God.” 
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CHAPTER X 
THE BOGOMILS* 


| The history of the Bogomil sect in the Balkans is a subject whose 
importanee greatly transcends its historical and geoeraphical setting. 
| The student Whose preliminary investigations have convinced him that 
Bogomilism was not simply an obscure heresy which flourished in a 
distant corner of the Balkan peninsula some time in the Middle Ages 
may be justly astonished at the number and versatility of its implica- 
tions. To scholars and experts in widely different subjects Bogomilism 
still offers many an unexplored, or half-explored, gold-mine. Thus, for 
xample, the theologian and the philosopher can find in the Bogomil 
sect one of the most interesting examples of the growth on European 
Soil in the early Middle Ages of a system of thought and a way of life 
which may be termed “dualistic.” The specialist in the history of East- 
ern Europe—Byzantinist and Slavist alike—will grant to Bogomilism 
an important place in the ecclesiastical, political, social and literary 
age. and even in the contemporary folklore, of the Balkan peo- 
detailed study of Bogomilism should help a Western medieval- 
it to shed new light on the still obscure problem of the historical 
ea a8 between Asiatic Manichaeism and the medieval dualistic 
‘nt of Western Europe, particularly of the Italian Patarent ie 
ri or Albigenses of Southern sles oe . 
ly enable ¢ 
: Sorccunee would in its turn ae the thousand 


g chain leading from Manis teaching in mene in the 
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tion of the relations, cultural and religious, between Eastern and 
Western Europe, the urgency of which is increasingly perceived at the 
present time, not only from the standpoint ol European history, but 
also with the practical view to rapprochement or reunion between 
Western and Eastern Christianity. 

it is hoped that this survey of a very wide problem might serve as 
a contribution to the knowledge of a subject which so far has been 
almost entirely neglected in this country and thus improve on the 
conclusions of Gibbon who, in his Deeline ancl Fail, dismisses the 
Bogomils in a single footnote with the remark: “a sect of Gnostics, 
who soon vanished.” 

Among the ever-recurring problems which have confronted hu- 
man reason throughout the ages one of the most complex is that of 
the nature and ongin of evil. Whenever man seeks to support his 
religious faith by rational thinking, sooner or later he is led to the 
problem. of reconciling the absolute qualities he attributes to God with 
the obviously limited and contingent character of the world he lives in. 
The metaphysician and the theologian must explain the possibility of 
any relation between the Infinite and the finite, between the perfection 
af the Creator and the imperfection of the creature, between God and 
the world; and those men who, without being philosophers. believe 
that God is the source of all perfection and that He has created the 
pioloniben but recognize that in this world moral and physical 

os suffering, cruelty, decay, death—is abundantly present. How 
i Awe God, the Supreme Good, be the cause of evil? 
bees id sisi ee solutions to the problem of evil attempted by 
akin reason we may distinguish two main attitudes of mind, radi- 
‘aan REPENS 29 each other, The first is based on the belief in a fun- 
air aa Sage ges God and the world created by Him. It was 
indo Cousie shot the Jewish People, so clearly mirrored in the 
timbuphett ts esces, sol world, created by God, is good. Judaism, 
sont rein ite and the finite, which, though to the human rea 
(God thia A ecconiocd - aS yet ail the reality of a fact willed by 
Te oN a eg at stony in: preparing the 
ty ie ys Hue View received a supreme and all-embracing 
ory. Christianity, by teaching the reality 
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aj God-man, recogni? ed that the gulf between the Infinite and the 
qnite had been finaly sali and that the created world into which 
‘he Creator Himself had entered was not only of positive value byt 
“ven capable al sanctilicat ion Henceforth to those who on account of 
the ncormmensura bility at God and the material world denied the 

sibility of contact between them Christianity was able to reply that 
God created the world. became man and will raise up the flesh. 

In complete contradiction to the Christian view of evil, which fol 
lows [rom the belief in the hypostatic union and the consequent value 
attributed to this life and to the body, we find another conception 
which, in some respects, is older than Christianity. This conception is 
hased on a fundamental opposition between good and evil and on the 
denial that God, who is essentially good, can be the author or the 
cause of evil. The origin of evil is outside God, and must be sought in 
the visible, material world, where disorder and sullenng are dominant. 
The origin of evil lies in matter itself, whose opaqueness and multipi- 
city are radically opposed to the spirituality and unity of God. This 
view, which attributes to evil the same positive and ultimate quality as 
possessed by good, thus leads to an inevitable dualism: between God 
and the opposite principle of matter. Man himself in a microcasmic 
form mirrors this cosmological dualism: his soul is of divine origin, his 
body ineradicably evil. The body is “the tomb of the soul,” the 


instrument whereby the powers of evil seek to imprison light in {he 


darkness of matter and to prevent the soul from ascending back to ne 
heavenly spheres, Every consistent dualist must sce the origin of al 
misfortune in life in this world: for the birth of man 1s the imprson- 
ment of a divine or angelic soul in an unredeemable body. The pee 
final redemption is in death—in the escape ot the soul irom its prison 
and the return of a particle of light to the one uncreated light, This 
Fdemption does not lie in repentance for the moral evil committed by 
man: man cannot be really responsible for the guilt of sin ee an 
Ue to the abuse of his free wil] but is rooted in his material bosly @ { 
§ thus the inevitable concomitant of life itsell. But though seis fr : 
as for the existence of evil and has thus ultimately ne Tee 
_.; 4n can and must collaborate in the Wor ad 

is knowledge and his actions to purify his soul from i paneer 
ot envelope, Purification as understood and E vth further 
area dualist implies forbearance from all pats rearriage : 

de Mprisonment in the body —especialy ee vot matter in 
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the world —and a rigid asceticism, based not on the desire to disci. 
pline the flesh, but on a radical hatred at the body. | 

In the history of Europe and the Christian Church dualism has 
played an important part. It was largely the necessity of refuting the 
doctrines of the dualists that led the Christian theologians tot ormulate, 
in a precise and comprehensive manner, their own teaching on the 
problem ofevil. Moreover, dualism gave rise toa number of sects which 
during the whole of Christian antiquity and until the very end of the 
Middle Ages were fierce and dangerous enemies of the Church, and 
against which both in Eastern and Western Europe Church and State 
were compelled to wage an almost ceaseless war. 

Tt has hitherto been customary among most historians and theolo- 
gians to (race systematic dualism back to the Zoroastrian tradition of 
Persia. Although this problem lies outside the scope of the present study, 
it may be stated that our present knowledge of Zoroastrian doctrines 
derived from the results of recent Iranian scholarship makes such a 
historical filiation appear very doubtful, sinve it would seem. that 
Zoroastrianism, in some important respects, was incompatible with 
true dualism.! There seems to be little doubt to-day that the origin of 
systematic dualism must be sought above all in Gnosticism, which 

: arose in Asia Minor in the first century of our era, and, in its most 
developed and classical form, in Manichacism, invented in Babylonia 
le of the third century by the Persian Mani. Mani’s cele- 





brated teachings? which, in the course of the thousand years after their 
first appearance, spread over large parts of Europe and Asia, from the 
racic to the Atlantic oceans, have in recent years been the subject of 
‘ interest and study owing to two important discoveries of ori- 
Sources: the first—between 1899 and 1907 in the 
Chinese Turkestan,!—the second in 1930 in Egypt! 
‘Some three centuries, The first wave. that of 
: ‘tween the third and seventh centur- 
anean world, from Syria, Armenia 
Alrica, Spain, Southern Gaul, Italy. 
oF Roman Christian civilization 
Wave was that of a revived and in 
‘astern Europe with the dawn of 
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ta the Atlantic and the Rhine, 


It is not surprising that, whereas the first spread of Manichaeism 
‘yrope has already been stucied in some details 


| a Comprehensi 
hee of the Neo-Manichaean movement as a whole has i to He 
ies for before this can be attempted, it will be necessary to study 


iq preater detail than has yet been done its origin, character and 
development i each of the European countries Where it found a 
pore, particularly in Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, Bosnia, Northern Raly 
and Southern France. A study of Bogomilism in Bulgaria and in the 
Byzantine Empire forms an indispensable first chapter in such an 
investigation. | 

A complete study of the origins of the Bogomil movement must 
presuppose an attempt to establish the exact connections — histoncal 
and doctrinal—between primitive Manichaeism and the different 
dualistic sects which may be termed Neo-Manichacan. Such an 
attempt, however, would far exceed the scope of this study. But a few 
indications seem necessary. There can be no doubt today that the 
scepticism shown by some scholars regarding the existence of any his- 
forical connection between Manichaeism and Neo-Manichaeism is not 
justified. It is true that the religious history of the Near East in the first 
nine centuries of our era offers, to the despair of historians, a bewil- 
dering picture of numerous movements and sects, some features of 
which frequently suggest points of contact with the teaching of Mant, 
but whose exact relation to Manichaeism and to each other can sel- 
dom be proved directly, It is also true that, in default of a proven 
historical connection between these movements and primitive Mant- 
thacism, it is sometimes more satisfactory to regard them as successive 
4nd more or less independent manifestations of the same spiritual 
tendency — towards either cosmological dualism or extreme moral 


» Never : “al study of the development of du 
n. Nevertheless, a careful study 0 oe ee eee 


ism in the Near East in the first nine centuries 0 
po lethe: Ne: the fin cel inane tind 
thread Which leads from Mani’s teaching in Mesopotams: peo 
‘nth. The thread may best be followed by a study a ha Nee Fast 

Sh ehabled Manichacism to survive and spread It 
tant o “Tal Centuries after the death of its founder. : “sheval -essel- 
Ta Of these factors scems to have been the partial— Mone ity, due 
On ha! — contact between Manichaeism Br sees were 
Mover Band to the appeal of Manichacism 10 Te catism, 
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Montanism, Novatianism and to certain distorted forms of Christian 
monasticism) and. on the other hand, to the INCIEASINE practic 
among the followers of Mani of borrowing Christian concepts and 
terms in their attempt to adapt their dualistic teaching to the dogmas 
of the Church. It seems, moreover, sienilicant that these sectarian 
movements within Christianity were particularly widespread in those 
very regions which in the fourth century had witnessed a powerfy| 
extension of Manichaeism, and which, between the seventh and the 
ninth centuries, became the strongholds of Neo-Manichacism - 
particulary in Armenia and Asia Minor. It was those two countries 
that nurtured the two most powerful Neo-Manichacan sects which in 
the course of the ninth and tenth centuries were to spread into Europe 
from their Asiatic homes and directly influence the growth of Balkan 
Bogomilism: these were the sects of the Paulicians and of the 
Massalians. 

The Paulician sect arose in Armenia and Asia Minor in the 
second half of the seventh century. In the seventh and especially in the 
ninth centuries the Paulicians suffered violent persecution from the 
Byzantine authorities, due not so much to the fact that from the 
standpoint of the Byzantine Church they were heretics, as to the mil- 
itary and political menace which they were to the Empire: forming 
turbulent military colonies on the Eastern borders of the Asiatic 
themes and frequently allied with the Arabs, the Paulicians were a 
source of constant irritation to the authorities in Constantinople. Mat- 
ters came to a crisis in 867 when, after a series of spectacular raids on 
Byzantine fortresses which carried them to the shores of the Aegean 
Sea, the Paulicians proudly demanded the Imperial provinces East of 
the Bosphorus. Five years later, however, the Byzantine armies suc- 
ceeded in sacking the Paulician stronghold in Western Armenia and 
thus destroyed for ever the military power of the Paulicians in Asia. 

Paes their doctrines. Notorious heretics, they generally passed 

hanks oe for “Manichaeans.” Some scholars, including Har- 

cess, to: sea eee ation and have tned, without great suc 

Tdst Carat ac ae: ulicians of any Manichaean antecedents. We 

cca ede to them that Paulicianism differed in some 

feek wie se ir ioe that the origin of the Paul'- 
~~ kOMPlex than the Byzantine theologians sUP- 
for example, By gi 








oe difficult to deny the influence exerted by 
eal cas ent of the Paulician teachings. But. whe" 
unt, the doctrinal and historical conne®” 
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Gon between Manichaeism and Paulicig nish eis | 
doubted teday. The principal source of our knowled mt ; longer be 
cian doctrines, Peter of Sicily, who was sent in tages Pauli 
Byzantine ambassador to negotiate a peace hetweon the ee as 
the Paulicians, leaves us in no doubt as to the dualistic eee Bie 
their teachings. In a treatise, written on the oceasion eo a nape of 
Paulicians,’ he tells us that they believed in two Baltics oe: the 
good, the other evil; the evil one is the creator and the ruler ofthe 
present world, the good one — the lord of the world that is to come 
Holding the material world to be a creation of the evil gue = 
Paulicians were naturally led to reject the Christian dogma asf the 
Incarnation and to substitute their own “docetic” Christology, accard- 
ing to which the Body of Christ was of heavenly origin and His 





Incarnation only “seeming.” Moreover, the Paulicians rejected the c.38 bi se e. 
whole of the Old Testament, interpreted the New Testament in a Pat . mi oe as 
highly allegorical manner and strongly attacked the whole organiza- vi 5 Le aD = ess 
tion of the Christian Church, including the priestly order, A notable Uh a if = 
feature of Paulicianism was its extreme veneration for St. Paul (prob- lal! arabe MR cage = ¢ 
ably the effect of Marcionic influence), but it cannot yet be affirmed ew \s yh a 
for certain that the Paulicians derived their name from that of the katy | ae Ps f. 
apostle of the Gentiles. For the historian of the Balkans the relevance Bee ge 2 P 
of this treatise of Peter of Sicily,—the Historia Manichacorum — is “te: fos, Se i : 
greatly enhanced by Peter's observation that, while in Armenia, he 5 
learnt from the Paulicians themselves that they were planning to send . 
missionaries to Bulgaria to spread their teaching in that country. = 





A few words must be said about the Massalian sect, the other 
possible ancestor of Balkan Bogomilism. The Massalians, widespread 
in Syria and Asia Minor from the fourth century, are attested in 
Armenia and Asia Minor as late as the ninth. Many of thetr cota 
Were identical with those of the Paulicians; an original and gud 
feature of Massalianism was its moral teaching: while 3 ees 
adepts were pledged to a life of ngid continence and ee hae 
who were considered to have attained to perfection were Douns ce of 
Moral restrictions: this led the Massalians to be ens ee 
Perverted asceticism and of extreme sexual immorality. t in Bulga- 

There can be no doubt that the rise of the a into the 
ria Was directly due to the penetration of Paulie” i only 
Balkans: this penetration is attested by historical 2 : ism in Bulga 
does the allusion of Peter of Sicily to Paulican ee century the 
Mla Sugeest that at least as early as the middie of the nit 
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Paulicians regarded the Balkans as a profitable sphere of interest. We 
also know that on several occasions, in the course of the eighth ang 
ninth centuries, Byzantine Emperors transported large colonies of 
Syrians and Armenians to Thrace, in order to garrison their northerp 
frontier for their constant wars against Bulgaria. Among these colo- 
nists were certainly Paulicians. The Byzantine chronicler Theophanes 
expressly tells us that these displaced Asiatics were responsible for 
spreading the Paulician heresy in Thrace.’ The penetration of the 
Paulician colonists into Bulgaria was doubtless greatly facilitated by 
the frequent invasions of Thrace by the Bulgarian armies in the cighth 
and ninth centuries and especially by the annexation of the great 
Thracian cities of Sardica and Philippopolis and of parts of Macedo- 
nia by the Bulgar khan towards the middle of the ninth century, 

During the ninth and first half of the tenth century the notable 
success of Paulician proselytism in Bulgaria is attested by scattered, 
though reliable evidence. All the while a gradual process was effecting 
a fusion on Bulgarian soil between Asiatic dualism and a powerful, 
and specifically Slayome, movement directed against the new Bulgar- 
ian Orthodox Church. The outcome of this fusion was the rise of 
Bogomilism in the middle of the tenth century, 

_ The reasons for the successful spread of dualism in Bulgaria before 
the middle of the. tenth century are to be found in the contemporary 
religious, social, political and economic conditions of the country. 
Some of the more important of these factors may be briefly enumer- 
ated: before the introduction of Christianity into Bulgaria, which 
began on a large scale after the baptism of the Khan Boris in 864, the 
teachings of the Paulicians who, for all their dualism, had borrowed 
many clements from Christianity, must have enjoyed a cultural and 
moral superiority over Slavonic paganism which, in Bulgaria at least. 
ieee mene it Seems, a Very Vital force. We can even suppose that in 
ies ‘cases the Paulicians were the first to bring the knowledge of the 

vospess to the pagan Bulgarians. in their own interpretation, of 
oui | ease introduction of Christianity from Byzantium, 
fone GCE. oar HE newly-baptized Bulgarians, which las 
po ters tnd ended in the victory of the Eastern Church, and 
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The Boge! in 
Byzantine policy pursued at the beginning of the 
Bulgarian tsar Symeor, despite the outward 
achievements, which still dazzles the imagination 
his country a nes end inte a ial instability and SCOnOME rin, The 
internal weakness of Bulgaria on Symeon's death in 997 largely 
explains the ina biltt y mi his BUSeresut Peter (0 resist the overwhelming 
giream of Byzantine influence which seriously crippled the social and 
economic development of the country. The widespread dissatisfaction 
caused by the rapid growth of Jatifundta on the Byzantine model and 
the ruinous taxation provoked during Peter’s reign several revolution. 
ary movements which weakened the country and laid it open, after his 
death in 969, to inner anarchy and to the invasion of the Russian and 
Byzantine armies, which finally brought about the collapse of the First 
Bulgarian Empire in 1018. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Paulicians, hereditary enemies of Byzantium, successfully 
exploited the anti-Greek feeling in Bulgaria for their own aims. In this 
respeet their social and political role was partly inherited by the Bul 
garian Bogomils. Finally, the growth of heresy in Bulgaria towards the 
middle of the tenth century was also indirectly due to the fact that the 
Bulgarian Church at that time could no longer command unqualified 
obedience and respect. Its prelates had become byzantinized and, In 
the main, had lost that intimate contact with the people, which fifty 
years earlier had been the strength of men like St. Clement. The minor 
clergy, monks and parish priests, could not escape the accusation ot 
intellectual and moral decadence levelled against them By One of : 
oustanding Bulgarian churchmen of the tme, the priest ee 
whose Sermon against the heretics (one of the earliest peseinines 
Old Bulgarian literature) is directed, significantly, at ag 
abuses of contemporary monasticism and against the Bobet 

A study of these developments in the Neat she ae the middle of 
should convince us that the rise of Bogomilism rahe a factors: O0 
the tenth century was due to the combined effect caehtnes which 
the one hand, a background of Eastern eee policy of the 
penetrated to Bulgaria partly as a result of the colonle hing and con 
Byzantine Em 4. on the other hand, pre-exsny ead 
whesiobbaati PErors, an ; ‘ily favorable to the apive 
femporary conditions in Bulgaria exceptionany ” be clearly detected 19 
of heresy. The influence of these two factors sie 
Bogomilism, whose teaching represented essen’ aspects 
Paulician doctrines, and whose moral and sone) t. 

epee , a nic movemen 

Bulgaria the features of a specifically Slavonic 


tenth century by the 
glory of its military 
of historians, pltinged 
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The earliest Slavonic source referring to Bogomilism is the Ser: 
nion against the heretics of the Bulgarian priest Cosmas, probably 
composed soon after 972.'? This work was wnitten primarily againg, 
the Bogomil sect, and the following words of Cosmas may te 
regarded as its birth-certificate: “And it came to pass that in the lang 
of Bulgaria, in the days of the orthodox tsar Peter, there appeared a 
priest by the name of Hogomil... He was the first who began 4,4 
preach in Bulgaria a heresy, of which we shall speak below.” Apart 
from the fact that Bogomil was a contemporary of tsar Peter, who 
reigned from 927 to 969, and that he was the author of heretical] 
books, we know next to nothing about this greatest heresiarch in the 
history of the Southern Slavs, lt would seem from circumstantial evj- 
dence that he taught in the late thirties or the early forties of the tenth 
century. His name, Bogomil, is generally regarded as the Slavonic 
translation of the Greek name Theophilos, “beloved of God.” The 
more famous term “Bogomils,” a generic name for his followers. 
seems 10 have become current in Bulgaria either at the end of the 
tenth century or at the beginning of the eleventh, Cosmas, who seems 
to have known them only too well, shows, ina few vivid traits, how to 


: Tecongize a Bogomil: “The heretics” he writes, “in appearance are 
lamb-lke. gentle, modest and silent, and pale from hypocritical fast- 


ing. They do not talk idly, nor laugh loudly, nor give themselves airs. 
They keep away from the sight of men, and outwardly they do every- 
lela Ps BOL 40 be distinguished from righteous Christians, but 
bility, Wie Psa dana . The people, on secing their great 
Stall ele ey are orthodox and able to show them the 
Seek ae yp OR oo ‘Spproach and ask them how to save their 
sities eae Wants 10'scize a lamb, they first cast their eves 
simple oF teagan answer with humility, Wherever they mect any 
als fadinons and rules of Holy Church,” This humble beat- 
Pa Orthodox pponents: a century and a half later. 
eg a d the Byzantine Bo omils in strikingly similar 
ning Virtue Ace ne, Sue Writes in the Alexiad, “is very 
So Rae 20u will not find any long-haired worldling 
= Ogoniils, for their wickedness was hidden under the 
HJ00ks gloomy and is covered up to the 
ane routers, but within he is an uncon- 
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our Lord was seemingly born of the ... ever Virgin Mary, was seem- 


tans, Cosmas tells us that they rejected baptism and the eucharist and 
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The doctrines af the Bogomils are expounded at « 
Cosmas: their central teaching, based on a dualistic a 
that the visible, matenal world was Created by the rie 
their view, Was the son of God and the brother 
appeared, according to them. several limes in the Gospels. conceste, 
in particular under the traits of the unjust steward and the oe 
son. The Bogomil conception of the devil—and hence their Ral | . 
gical dualism — was, at least outwardly, much nearer 16 the Chinen 
teaching than the clear-cut and absolute dualism of the Panticians a i 
the Manichaeans. It must be emphasized that, in contrast to the Pats 
licians, the Bogomuls did not believe in the existence of two parallel 
principles or Gods, and that them dualism was based on the recopni- 
tion of the infenorty of the devil and his ultimate dependence on 
God, Holding matter to be the creation of the devil, the Bogomils 
were naturally led to deny the Incarnation and to postulate a docetic 
Christology. In a thirteenth century Bulgarian source (the Sinodicon 
of the Tsar Boril) 11s stated that Bogomil himself taught that “Christ 


me length by 
sMology, was 
|. The devil, in 
of Christ. He 


ingly crucified and... ascended in his body which he left in the air.” 
On account of their dualisue cosmology, the Bovomils demed the 
whole Christian conception of matter as a vehicle of Grace and 
adopted the anti-sacramental views ol the Paulicians and the Massal- 


spurned the cross, miracles, temples, the order of priesthood and the 
visible organization of the Christian Church. The moral teaching of 
the Bogomils was as consistently dualistic as that of the primitivs 
Manichaeans: if the visible world is the creation and realm of the Eva 
One, it follows that in order to escape his domination and to be unt 
ted with God all contact with matter and the flesh, which are the 
devil's best instruments for gaining mastery over the al ae 
should be avoided, Hence the Bogomils condemned those tase 
Man which bring him into close contact with matter, paren e 
Tiage, the eating of meat and the drinking of wine. vai enforced 
however, whether the same degree of continence was: ange 
On all members of the sect. Though we have ne ance Ne example 
his point, it seems probable that the Bogomils, {Ol0WINE a ary 
&! the Manichaeans, were divided into te oS and the “pel 
“believers,” who were not bound to rigorous ascetelh’ "case 
fect,” who were expected to live in complete Oi ine at tte sect in 
the moral austerity of the Bogomils was, until the 
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t's 
rat, , 





the fourteenth century, invariably recognized by their fiercest oppo. 


nents: and it is with some justification that they have been called “the 
greatest puritans of the Middle Ages.” But the claim put forward by 
the Bogomils to lead the pure evangelical life was always rejected by 
the Orthodox, mainly on account of the dualistic ongin of their ethics. 
partly because of their pharisaic assertion that they alone deserved the 
name of Christians, and of their angry attacks on the shortcomings of 
the clerey. 

We do not, unfortunately, know very much about the customs 
and organization of the Bogomil sect in this early period of its history. 
We should beware of the uncritical] assumptions of past historians of 
Bogomilism, who ascribe to this sect at its beginnings in Bulgaria 
many features which are attested for the first time by the sources 
among the Byzantine Bogomuls in the late eleventh century. It can 
scarcely be demed that the ritual and organization of the Bogomil sect 
underwent considerable evolution in the eleventh and twelfth centur- 
ies, mainly it seems, by contact with Byzantine Christianity, But in the 
tenth century both the ritual and the organization of the sect remained 
very rudimentary. We know from the evidence of Cosmas that the 
Bogomils, while rejecting mest of the prayers of the Orthodox 
Church, which they regarded, together with the Liturgy, as “bab- 
blings,” made wide and apparently exclusive use of the Lord’s Prayer. 
which they recited four times a day and four times a night, with 
appointed prostrations. Cosmas also accuses them of fasting on Sun- 
days (4 practice which existed among the Manichaeans). of confessing 
venereal One another and of granting each other absolution; these 

niession were also performed by women, 

The Sermon againsi the heretics gives us a clear and cogent pic- 
ture of the essential features of tenth century Bogomilism: doctrinally— 
a mixture of Paulician and Massalian duali ined with mai 
lire Cetients herent ss Walism, combined with many 
eed 4 tetas es Ome New Testament and 
hiked the calhvoh ax  Fationalistic and individualistic manner, 
ethically Soe _BSceticis m (though for basically non-Christian 
saleaie ine Fejection of the “externals” of religion and a strong 
ton and the inner life. Some of the features of 
Particular its refusal to accept any distinction 
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between the priesthood and the la; whi | stincti 
the unique fbi of ney laity and the view of Holy Scripture as 
find in later ry a ements 


ealed faith, are analogous to traits which we 


‘One last aspect of the tenth century Bogomilism must be menti- 





, Roorntils 
ihe m7 
oned. It is not surprising that ata time when the int 
State were VETY closely linked, the wholesale rej 
was tantamount to a rebellion against the secular 
to the ited antes ey | Moreover, a (aching which s 
pnequivecally condemnec married life as sinfy| threatened to. unc : 
mine the foundations ol the family, the community and cans under- 
were already sull iciently shaken in Bulgaria by the midd le of th 
century, The Bogomuls are painted by Cosmas ae idlers 
abode, as social para si tes, reminiscent, save their heresy, of the evrowagi 
of Western Europe, “wandering from house to house. devouring the 
property of the people they deceive” and even “holding that it is unbe- 
coming for a man to labor and to do cart hly work.” Cosmas puts 
forward an even graver accusation against the Bogomils—that o! 
preaching civil. disobedience. He writes: “They teach their own people 
not to obey them lords. they revile the wealthy, hate the tsar. ridicule 
those in authority, condemn the boyars, regard as vile in the sight of 
God those who serve the tsar and forbid every servant to work for his 
master,” Unfortunately, this much-discussed statement of Cosmas ts 
confirmed by no other contemporary or later source explicitly referring 
to the Bogomils. It must hence be treated with caution. There seems to 
be no reason to doubt that the Bogomils, at least on certain occasions, 
preached a revolutionary doctrine of social equality in opposition to 
the powerful of this world, which they may have regarded as a reflec- 
tion on the social plane of the cosmic struggle between good and evil. 
The fact that the religious and social views of the Bogomuls inchned 
them to espouse the cause of the oppressed against the oppressors, of 
the serfs against their masters, undoubtedly explains much of the suc- 
cess enjoyed by the sect at certain periods of Bulganan Lomein 
tlarly during the Byzantine domination in the eleventh and sae 
centuries, But we must nevertheless beware of attaching ss fe i. 
importance to the social anarchism of the Bogomuls, or 0! pat 
them, as some not always disinterested writers have eet " ogom- 
communists of the Middle Ages. We must not forget pimiaee concern 
is Were always primarily religious preachers, and that 7 
With social problems was of a contingent character. 4 State to combat 
measures taken by the Bulgarian Church mi bates documents. 
the: Bogomil heresy are known to Us only from chains and impri- 
OSMas contents himself with a dark allusion = ced the prestige ol 
‘cament™ which, on his own admission, only acts of martyréom 
the Bogomils by surrounding them with a 


crests of Chureh and 
echion of Orthodoxy 
laws and 4 Challenge 
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Moreover, their emaciated appearance and ascetic behavior, in an Ape 
when monasticism commonly ranked as the highest expression of the 
Christian life, combined with the essentially popular character of the 
Bogomil movement, go far to explain the continued success of the sec 
throughout the four centuries of its history in Bulgaria and in the 
Byzantine Empure. It can truly be said that after the final defeat of 
Iconoclasm in the ninth century Bogomilism was the most dangerous 
enemy of the Orthodox Church in the whole of the Middle Ages. 

Of the history of the Bogomil sect in the First Bulgarian Empire 
we know very litle. A vanety of reasons — historical and geographical 
—point to the fact that the orginal home and subsequent stronghold 
of Bogomilism was Macedonia. It was moreover in Macedonia that 
arose a notable proportion of the so-called “Bogomil books,” popular 
literary productions, either adapted from Christian apocryphal writ- 
ings or specially composed lor the propagation of the Bogomil doc- 
trines, and whose study forms one of the most interesting chapters in 
the medieval history of the Balkans.'* Finally, certain place names in 
Macedonia, denved from roots connected with the different epithets 
by which the Bogomils were known, testify to the prevalence of the 

sect in that region in the Middle Ages: such are, for example, the 
topographical names hogomilske polie, babuna, kutueertsi. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries most of our information on 
the Bogomils is derived from Byzantine sources. This is primarily due 
to the fact that after the fall of the First Bulgarian Empire in 1018, as 
the result of which Bulgaria became for 168 years a province of the 
naane Empire, Bogomilism, unrestricted by national frontiers, 

nose cider from Macedonia over the entire South Eastern 
part oF the Balkan peninsula and even penetrated into Constantinople. 
__ Towards the middle of the eleventh century evidence of Bogomil- 
ism in Thrace can be found in the Dialogus de operatione daemonum 
by Michael Psellus,"> and a letter of th fe te oe ate 
el Acmoninits caine abo = eles of the Byzantine monk Euthymius 
the sect extended over the enti ih time, shows that the activities of 

SSE TES entire Western part of Asia Minar. 
is eken a d correctly the history of Bogomilism in this period it 

essential to realize that, while th * : Thee ek 
punentliliAsmened ty alte Paulician sect directly and per 

pletely merged into eee Bogomilism, it was not com- 

merged a ad anit latter sect and for long retained a separate 





the failure of most the Bogomil movement. It must be admitted that 
he different fo Gistinguish sufficiently clearly between 
ourished in the Balkans during the 
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Middle Ages has led some of them 
ing the character of Bagomilism,!" 

ir is essential, though unfortunately aij 
guish the Begone som the Paulicians, 
the two sects are clearly arparen and were never obliterated 1t can he 
said that the Bogomil ideal was primarily contemplative while the |j 
of the Paulicians was largely directed towards action, That She re 
Paulicians generally appear in history as restless and stadbiccsne 
born soldiers with a marked propensity for fighting. the Bogomils se 
the contrary, as meek. humble, ascetic, Moreover, the Balkan Pauli- 
cians throughout the Middie Ages remained in self-contained com 
munities. often of foreign origin, living apart from the Orthodox and 
attempting to convert them from without. The Bogomils, on the con: 
trary, grew from within Bulgarian society and remained in close con- 
tact with its people; it is this popular character of Bogomilism that 
largely explains its appeal and success in the Balkans, 

A recognition of these differences should prevent us from confus- 
ing, as so many historians have done, the Bovornils with those Balkan 
Paulicians who, in their traditional hostility to Byzantium, concluded 
from the cleventh century a serics of military and political alliances 
With the enemies of the Empire—with the Pechenegs and the Normans 
in the eleventh century and with the French Crusaders in the thirteenth. 
There is certainly every reason to suppose that the Bogomils were in 
contact with the Paulicians. particularly in Thrace, round Philippopo- 
lis, where, towards the close of the eleventh century.in the words 2 
Anna Comnena, “all the inhabitants were Manichaeans except a 'ew, 
before the large-scale and celebrated conversion of the Thracian Pau- 
licians by the Emperor Alexius Comnenus about the year 114. But 
again, what we know of the mode of life of the Bogomils preclue® 
the possibility that they ever formed an organized anti Byzantine pans 
in Bulgaria or that they indulged in warfare. 

The growth of Bogomilism in Byzantium in the ta" two twe 
“arly twelfth centuries can be studied in some Geers Panoplia 
century sources, the Alexiad'* of Anna Comnena Bi the 

gmatica!® of the Byzantine theologian Euthym™ Consiantino- 


lO unjustifiable Conclusions regard 


Pi uncoMmen, CO distin. 
et the differences between 


e late eleventh and 


. T composed at the time of the great Bogen feature of 
Pie around 1110. An interesting — and appare™ y yn Anna’s own 


“Sgomilism at that time was the success it ee Byenntiat We 
“Mission, among the aristocratic families eo onical and philos 
“EPPOse that it was there, by contact with the! 
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BYZANTIUM AND THE SLAVS 


The Box’ panils 


Line a: ; : avabuted to the te ne. ornede 
shical speculations characteristic of the Comnenian Renaissance. that i Bee cere of the ByZanine Ben bY Cosmas) throw 
the doctrines of the Bogomils acquired that elaborate and systematic some light ie ye AS RU ee Bogomils: from this it would 
form which they are given in the Panoplia Dogmatica. Zigabenus, appear that t “gee : . ti CISUINCL Ceremonies af initiation into the 
who agrees with Anna Commena as to the double derivation af sect —the first TO atechumens, the second for the “perfect” (the 


Bogomilism from Paulicianism and Massalianism, expounds in some 
detail the Bogomil teaching on the devil, which affords an interesting 
example of this “doctrinal development” among the Byzantine Bogo- 
mils, According to them, the devil or Satan, who appears in the Gos- 
pel as the “unjust steward,” was the first-born son of (God the Father 
and the elder brother of Christ, “the Son and Logos.” His original 
name was Satanael. One day, stricken with pride, he rebelled against 


gcotaKot. 38 they were called) — similar to the whstinentia and th 
consolameniian practised by the French and Italian Cathari = 
The alarming growth of Bogomilism in Byzantium at the beoin 
ning of the twelfth century led to a Vigorous reaction of the Byzantine 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities, which culminated about 1] I) 2 
the trial and imprisonment ol the prominent Bogomils in the capital 
and the public burning of their chief leader Basil, Anna Comnena has 





im 
| $: 


his Father, and together with those “ministering powers” whom he given us a vivid descripuon of this trial, which must have been some- | Be) An a 

had persuaded to follow him, was cast out of heaven. However, he thing of a cause célebre, and in which the Emperor Alexius himself Ay Sh) 3, Sa 
retained his creative power, represented by the last syllable (el) of his played a prominent role. His drastic measures. were at Ieast partly i (3 
name, the attribute of his divine origin, and with the assistance of his successful: for after 1110 we hear of no widespread outbreak of Bogo- 

fallen companions created the visible world, with the firmament, the milism in Constantinople, though it was still rampant in the provinces, = 

earth and its products. This, according to the Bogomnils, was the crea- particularly in Asia Minor. But, in the course of the twelfth century, the a 
tion:of the world, described inthe Book of Genesis and falsely attrib- stronghold of the sect moved back to its origimal home in Bulgaria, as ‘e. 
uted by the Christians to God Himself. Satanael next created the where in the following century, strengthened by its previous growth in b SST oe) 
body of Adam, the first man, but in spite of repeated efforts was Byzantium, Bogomilism reached the summit of its development. es *f 
unable to animate it. So he begged his Father to send down His Spirt In the middle of the twelfth century, a new outbreak of Bogomil- 5 eA * ; 
on Adam and promised that man, a mixture of good and evil wanted ism in Macedonia —the cradle of the sect —is attested in the Slavonic . ae PGF, 

belong to both of them, To this God agreed, and Adam camin t6 18: biography of Saint Hilarion, bishop of Moglena,™ who at the instiza- 5 at 


a compound of a divine soul and a body created by Satanael. The 


future history of mankind is deduced from this curious mixture of 2 momentarily successful action against the heretics. But ey aia ee 

dualistic Cosmology with the Christian teaching on the fall of Satan. Penalties proved incapable of stemming the rising flood ot pani 7 xi 

The greater part of the Old Testament was the revelation of Satanael ism, In the second half of the twelfth century, I's susan oe is 
from Macedonia to the West, to the neighboring Serbian principant ’ 


a sae pruenle last the Father took pity on the human 
world, Pile caecies 2 oe send His second son Christ into the 
Rey ce ey the families 
carth, was crucified, Pins Which He performed His mission on 
into hell He defeated nikis hse from the dead. During His descent 
deprived of his SER eas feb His enemy Satanael, who was 
ng ee nis neds with the last syllable of his 
Christ returned to hence Ce ene Aecomplished His mission, 
= returned to heaven to sit on the throne ssniesdy secupied bY 









solved into the Father from whom He had 





sb fea, apart from its detailed account of other 


of which show a similar development from 


tion of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus took vigorous and, it seems, 


of Rashka, The Serbian Grand Zhupan, Stephen Nene’ ¥ 
obliged to summon a general assembly of the land to Sse. es ae 
The repressive measures promulgated against the slg Je 
council and the enlightened ecclesiastical policy carr Archbishop 
beginning of the thirteenth century by St 5a¥4, the its)? 
Of the Serbian Church, prevented the sect from ie eee i she reign 
Toots In Serbia, at least until the fourteenth centuty, he vast time. Not 


of the Emperor Stephan Dushan, it raised MS head for d fifteenth ce 


80, however, in Bosni ~n the eleventh ant | 
"however, ia, where between wn as the Patare 
ed, and known ® ent. 


"uries, Bogomilism, considerably modifi eral | 
®t Bosnian faith, developed into a large-scale nie aie i 
In Bulgaria itself Bogomilism reached " Helene 













BYZANTIUM AND THE SLaye 
of the thirteenth century. In [211 the Bulgarian tsar Boril convened q 
council at Trove, the capital of the Second Bulgarian Empire, to 
deal with the Bogomil menace. The extant records and acts of this 
coanal known as the Syrtodicon of the Tsar Bort. are extremely 
important in that they contain the only known formal legislation 
promulgated by the Bulgarian Church against the Bogomil sect The 
Council of Trnove is contemporaneous with the measures taken by 
Pope Innocent III to suppress the Albigensian heresy in Southern 
France. The probable connection between these two events may 
become almost certain if we remember that the Bulgarian Church at 
the time was in temporary union with Rome, and note that in 1206 a 
Roman cardinal was sent 0 Bulgaria on an unknown mission.?) The 
whole problem of the relations between the Bogomil and the Albigen- 
sian movements still awaits a full investigation. Generally speaking, 
Western medievalists have not studied the Slavonic Bogomil sources 
in any great detail, while Slavonic historians have too often taken the 
filiation of the Albigensian movement from Bogomilism for granted, 
without studying profoundly enough the dualistic movements of 
medieval Western Europe. Although their conception of the spread of 
-Bogomilism from the Balkans to Southern France via Northern Italy 
is often over-simplified, it cannot be doubted that Bogornilism did 
exert a direct influence on the movement of the Cathars in the twelfth 












and thirteenth centuries. The name “Bulgarorum haeresis,” given to 
‘Catharism by its Catholic opponents in France, the proven influence 
‘of the Bogornil ritual on that of the Cathars, the Bogomil origin of the 












one of the principal doctrinal books of the 
uently expressed by the dualists of Western 
) Originated in Bulgaria, are among the 
direction, There can be little doubt that by 

6 thifeenth century the dualistic communities of 
med a single international network, stretching 
© Atlantic, though the belief, expressed in 
that they all owed allegiance to one 

in the Balkans —a kind of “Bogomil Pope” — 


Spread of dualism over a large part 
thirteenth century the anti-Bogomil 
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ce of Byzantine Bogomilism. This anntinc 

DS uator of the sect. From the evidence on Soha we the 
general reasons, Il would seem that the Bulgarian Bogor and for 
course of the twelfth century borrowed from their aidan in the 
religionists, and ultimately from the Orthodox Church, a more rig 
organization of ther communities and a regular hierarchy, in the fe 
manner as the Cathars. and Patarenes borrowed many features of thei 
own organization fram the Roman Church. The Bogomil sect ae 
vived the anathemas of the Council of Troyo, In {238 Pope Gregory 
IX in a letter to the Latin Emperor Baldwin of C onstantinople bitterly 
complained that Bulgaria was “full of heretics” who were apparently 
enjoying the protection of the Bulgarian tsar John Asen 11% 

The fourteenth century, which witnessed the fall of the Second 
Bulgarian Empire under the yoke of the Ottoman Turks, also saw the 
decline and disappearance of the Bogomil sect in Bulgaria. The 
increasing decadence of Bogomilism, which forestalled the Turkish 
invasion, was due to several features inherent im the sect as well-as to 
the general Characteristics of the time. In spite of its inner coherence 
and of the external organization which it had borrowed from Byzan- 
tium, Bogomilism always remained a somewhat diffused heresy, emi- 
nently changeable and adaptable to circumstances. This peculamty, 
which rendered the task of fighting it very difficult for the Church, 
later became a source of weakness to the sect. Unlike the Paulicians, 
the Bogomils proved in the end incapable of retaining the purity of 
their teaching and gradually absorbed from other sects and move- 
ments several features which could not fail to have a detrimental efieet 
on their own sect. This applies particularly to some Massalian - 
ments, especially to the practice of sexual promiscuity for pecudo: 
religious motives. Probably in the course of the twelfth seh 
fusion occurred between Bogomilism and Massalianism. hex. 
tinued throughout the thirteenth and led to their onl paws 
tion in the fourteenth, By that time, no doubt under ice reputa- 
influence of Massalianism, the Bogomils lad entirely aes extreme 
ton for moral austerity and had become aes to the general 
forms of immorality. This was probably due ee by the social 


horal decline in fourteenth century Bulgaria, acce hich must 
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Ta seonomic instability of the reign of John eee pte it 
TAYE Weakened the resistance of the Bogomils 1" "™ 

pee of Massalian practices. is a880- 


The fi ight against Bogomilism: in the fourteenth centur 
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sated with the name of St. Theodosius of Trnovo, one of the leading \pithough ie cu 68 ue eee ee dualist Clements ix undeniabie 
cial ie ra ; z ot his time and a prominent champion Ol hesy- he reaching 0 to any consistently dualistic view, The seit and ancial SOnag quCNoes are 
Bulgarian Churchmen Roe tn, SHR eae manifestly OP a | les ah ee aE eet WEEN Spirit and matter, op the 
=) Spc a6 refers nificantly to “the Bogomil, that is the rand Ihe body, ®as alien to Zoroastrianism, which taught that man was wholly the or 
chasm. His biography” sig | | soul 8M je Supreme Ruler of the Kingdom of Light, Good and Truth, The Josacn a roast of 


Massalian heresy.” A council, convened soon aller 1350 on the initia~ 
tive of St. Theodosius, reiterated the previous condemoations of the 
Roeomils, who were now accused of submitting to the “natural pas- 
gions” on the grounds that “our nature is a slave to the demons.” — 
oi The fact that by the fourteenth century Bogomilism had acquired 
a number of features which would have been disowned by its founder 
no doubt partly explains the fact that. after the fall of the Second 
Bul see ‘Empire in 1393, the sect apparently disintegrated of itself 
and the Bogomils disappeared from Bulgarian history. It is probable. 
by analogy with the behavior of the Bosnian Patarenes a century later, 
‘that many Bogomils were sympathetic to the Turks and accepted 
Islam, In any case, with the establishment of Turkish domination over 
South Eastern Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
Bogomils vanish for eyer from the Balkan countries. 
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gall isin marked contrasl with the determinism under : pjoerintl emphitsis om 
an ol asceticism. and its emphases on he holiness el life Ah ion In its 
Foroastrianism is also in hihi reside de i ee dualism. For the problem of Zoroastrian 
outset” which still wails a a attri shy Following works may be consulted: AV) Ww. 
Jackson, Zoroastraat Studies : es ' ork, e y ; : Christensen, £ fran sites les Saisanictes (Copen- 
hagen, 1936); ee woes igtanen des alten Iran (Leipzig, 1938): MN. Dhalla, History of 
coiaahanes rT atk. I. 
De ren counts of the Manichaean doctrines are to be found in the following works: P. AVfarie 
['Bvlutioninteliectuelle de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1918); Les Ecritures Manichéennes (Paris, (O18) 
H, H. Schaeder, Unform tnd Forihildungen des manichttechen Systems, Martage der RikFovhok 
Warburg (1924-1925), pp. 65-157; F. C, Burkitt. The Religion: of the Manichees (Cambridge. 1905) 
HJ. Polotsky, ee ritmo eae Real- Encyclopadie ier ciocri¢chen Alter- 
mawimenschaft, Supple in (1953). 
abate WK. miller, Aandschriften-Reste in Exirangelo-Senrift aus Turfan. ..: Siizenesber. der 
Kpr. Akad. der Wissensch, (1904), pp. 348-352; Il: Abhandl. der K. pr. Akad der Wissensch. (1%). 
C, Salemann, Zin Bruchstick manichaischen Schrifttues im esiatischen Museum, Zapiski impera- 
tonkey Akademit mauk (ist.-fil oid), Vol. C1 (1904), W, Radiofi, Chuasnianit, das Bussgeber der 
Manichaer (St. Petersburg, 1909), A. vor Le Cog, A Shore Account of the Origin, Journey and 
Resuity ofthe First Royal Prussian Expeattion ta Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, dournalof the Raval 
Asiatic Socrety (1909), pp. 299-322, E. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, Lia Praité Manicheen reirceve en 
Chine, rraduit et annoté, Journal Asiatique (1911), pp. 499-617, 1913, pp, 92-199, 261-304 
4See Fin Muni-Fund in Agypien, Originalschriften des Mani und semer Schtiler, von Carl 
Schmidi und H. J, Polotsky, mit cinem Beitrag von H, lbscher, Sitzungsber, der pr. Akad. der 
Wisensch. (1933), pp. 4-90, Manichaische Handsehriften der Staathehen Museen Berlin, herauspe- 
geben in Auftrige der pr. Akad. der Wissensch. unter Leitung von Carl Schmidt, Bd. bb Aephavara 
(Stuttgart, 1935-37); 4 Mantchaeun Pyalm-hook, edited by C. R.-C. Allberry (Stuttgart, 1938), 
 $Seevin particular, F. de Stoop, Essai sur la diffusion du Manichéisme dans 1 Empire Rornain, 
Recweil de travaux publiés par Ia faculte de philosophie et ietires de | Universitd cle Gand. 3B" fase. 
beret 909): F. Cumont, La propagation du Manichéisme dans!’ Empire Romain. Revue df histoire 
fae litidrature religiewses (1910). 
*Marcion: Das Evangellum vom Fremden Gort, 2nd edition (Leipzig, 1928), p- ee 
‘Historia Manichaecrum qui et Pauliciani dicuntur, Pate, Grazca, CIV, col LET 
mee Saas others, “Les sources grecques pour pee Paulsciens df Asie ‘ 
tavaux et mémoires du cenire de recherches byzantines, 4 (1970) sie 
__ (For en account of the Massalian doctrines see the article Auchtwex in the pape 
Théslogie Catholique. and A. Guillaumont, “Messaliens”, Dictionnaire ae spree sai 
Matique % (Paris, 1981), 
““Chronographia, ed. C. De Boor, 1, 429. : oe 
NS Koznay Presvitera Slowa na Erestki, edited by M,G. P opreatienko (Ode ae aoc 
Ya Beran fr opruhenko: Kozma presviter, ecient geeks (oii be ae 
The Vinee eee ee et ptie Coan, Revs des ie Sloe 
XM. vices lai mM, te fate contre Jes Bogormiles ie Dane ty ‘ies de Casings ie prewe 
| ES a I-4, pp. 46-89; H.-C, Puech, Le reir? contre fey Bogormtes 
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work of F, Ratki(Bogomill i Porareni, Red jugosl, Akad. Zanes); ; 
Wee deve erent 1869-1870) which, though a number of its conclusions riow viand 
eoeey of revision, remams one of the most veluable studies of the Bogomil sect, See now 1) 
Obolensky, The Bogorn(ls. A Siiedy én Balkan Neo-Manichaetom (Cambrdge, 1948); D. Angetny. 
Bogorntdsrve v Biidgariva (Sofia, 1969). 
WM Lib. XW, cap: 8-10, 
Win 2 BG. CNX cob, 12801332 ote 
ithe Life of Sain aie by ibe eentan Patriarch Euthymins was edited by E. Kalu?niack; 
mina, 1901). Reprinted, Loncon Pr), 
Suse Et veil mysterious problem of the Patarene “Bosnian Church” cannot be treated 
simply as part of the Bogomil question and hence lies outside the scope of this stucty. 
“BSinodlk parva Borla, edited by Papruzhenteo (Sofia, (28), 
BChronica Albricé monachi, Mon, Germ. Hist., Script, XXII p. 886; 
tien ( Sechmidi, Histoire et doctrine de la secre des Cathares ou Alhigeols, Vol 1 (Paris, 1849), 
pp, 146147; J, Guiraud, Histoire de I"Inguisition ax Moyen Age. 1 (Paris, 1935), pp. 252-234; See 
now D. Obolensky, “Papas Nicetas: A Byzantine Dualist in the Land of the Cathars", Harvard 
Ulerainian Studies, V1 (1983), pp, 489-500, 


344, Theiner, Petera monurnenta hisiorica Hungarian secram illustrantia (Rome, 1859-60), 1, pp, 
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oom sh O. Bodyansky, Chtentya v imper, obshoherve teiort 1 drevnostey rostiskikh, Vol 1, 





In this struggle for survival, during which most of the N 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE CULT OF ST. DEMETRIUS OF THESSALONIKI 
IN THE HISTORY OF BYZANTINE-SLAV RELATIONS# 


Many historians. I suppose, feel from time to time the urge to fit a 
particular problem in which they happen to be interested into a wider 
conceptual framework, by combining the method of analysis with an 
attempt to paint on a broader canvass. When | was asked to deliver a 
lecture in your city, under the auspices of the Institute of Balkan Stu- 
dies, | naturally felt honored by, and grateful for, this invitation.’ And 
then, in searching for a subject, | thought that this urge might be 
satisfied if | chose a theme at once restricted and capable of being 
viewed within a wider context. The cult of St. Demetrius, which, as 
you know better than J, occupies a central position in the history of 
Thessaloniki both in medieval and modern times, can also, it seems to 
me, be regarded as a particular instance — and one singularly rich in 
historical content and dramatic overtones —of a process which I have 
endeavored to study for a number of years: the transmission of 
Byzantine civilization to the Slav peoples of Eastern Europe. 

In the history of the encounter between Byzantium and the Slavs 
We may distinguish, without perhaps too much oversimplification, 
three successive stages. The first has been termed the “Dark Age” of 
Byzantium. It covers, broadly speaking, the period from the late sixth 
to the early ninth century. In the European sector — the only one with 
which my paper is concerned — it was marked by the Empire’s des- 
Perate attempts to defend. first its northern frontier on the Danube, 
oe lands in the Balkan peninsula, and finally its very Ht OD 

~ StHacKs of its enemies from the North VS, orth Balk 
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area, and much of the countryside in central Greece and the Pelopon- 
nese, were lost, permanently or temporarily, to these invaders, the 
Fimpire was saved by its ability to retain control of the more impor- 
tant coastal cities, above all, of course, Constantinople and Thessalo- 
niki. The defense of Thessaloniki against the barbanan attacks of the 
late sixth and of the seventh century are among the outstanding mil- 
itary achievements of the late Roman and early Byzantine state. In 
this achievement the cult of St. Demetrius played a role which it is 
impossible to over-estimate. The theme of my paper has thus a partic- 
ular relevance to the earliest phase of Byzantine-Slav relations. 

The second phase begins in the early ninth century and ends in the 
late twelfth, It was, for Byzantium, an age of recovery and expansion, 
This resurgence, at home and abroad, was crowned by many remar- 
kable achievements. Two of them are of special relevance to my 
theme: during the ninth and tenth centuries the Slav tribes, who had 
occupied much of continental Greece and of the Peloponnesus during 
the preceding “dark age,” were subdued, converted to Christianity, 
and finally civilized by the Byzantines, thus becoming, in the only 
Meaningful sense of the word, Greeks, Further north, beyond the 
Empire's borders, Byzantine civilization, spreading throughout the 
Balkans and thrusting deep into the lands beyond the Danube and the 
Black Sea, brought in this period the nascent states of Central and 
Eastern Europe into the orbit of Greek Christianity. In the history of 
Byzantium’s foreign missions there is no more remarkable period than 
the sixties and seventies of the ninth century. During these two 
decades, through the initiative of rulers and churchmen —especially 
ag Emperors Michael MT and Basil |, and the Patriarch Photius —the 
pShuaag fig pirate and the Serbs were all converted to the 
oneal Ch ratianity a 9s ted by Cyril and Methodius planted 
Of these ninth-cen Pome Civilizati on in the heart of Central Europe. 
ularly Selena Atury missions that of Cyril and Methodius is partic- 

‘in this remote slag Tmissionanes were sustained in their arduous task 
assist them in aR aa a go that St. Demetrius was there 10 
















menian dececec, ot eeeoeiated with the Macedonian and Com- 
Speen "of the tea: at least on the political plane, in the 
and the Serbs revolieg nnn enmtwry. It was then that the Bulgarians 

oe ume Howser regions of the Balkan peninsula came to an 


rhe Cult of St. Demetrius of Thessalontki IRI 
yer, In this third anc last period, which spans the later Mid- 
Byzantine civilization remained a dominant force in Eastern 
Politically, however, the Empire was a dying body, Taking 
pe of the new balance af power, several East European 
nations. although they owed their religion and much of their culture 
+ Byzantium, or perhaps just because of this fact, began to harbor 
ambitions to supplant their former masters and mentors, Some of 
their rulers began to claim that the centre of the Chistian othowmene, 
by the supernatural dictate of Divine providence, had moved. or 
would soon moye, from the shores of the Bosphorus to the capital of 
their own kingdom. These imperialist dreams were but a mirror-image 
of Byzantine political thought: their roots lay in the idea of the eternal 
Rome and in the concept of its translation, or migration, which the 
Byzantines themselves had used to support their belief that Constan- 
tinople was the New Rome. On the political plane, this concept was 
first explicitly extended to an East European country in the mid- 
fourteenth century: we find it in the claim, made by the court panegy- 
rists of the Bulgarian tsar John Alexander, that the centre of the “ren- 
ovated” Christian Empire had moved from Constantinople to his 
capital, Trnovo. A century and a half later, after the Byzantine 
Empire had ceased to exist, these claims were carried a step further in 
the celebrated theory of “Moscow the Third Rome.” 

The connection between the idea of the “translatio impern” and 
the cult of St, Demetrius may not be immediately apparent. | helieve, 
however. that a link, albeit tenuous and perhaps indirect, can he 
detected between the two. For if a “copy,” or a “mirror-image,” of 
Constantinople, destined to supplant it, could be created in a Slavonic 
country, there was no inherent reason why the same transposition 
could not be applied to Thessaloniki, It was, after all, the second most 
portant city in the Empire, and, for so many foreign nations who 
re to Possess it, appeared, almost as much as ‘Constantinople 
Sel, as a KooponaindOntoc méAug.2 And Thessaloniki, of course, 
Was indissolubly identified with, and personified by, its patron saint 
nt it is not surprising to find, in several Slavonic countries 
~ ie Middle Ages, a desire to set up a mirror-image of Thessaloniki. 
in will show in the concluding part of this paper, ie 
ie even led their rulers or writers to claim that St, Dem ow 
onesie his city and was now extending his posthumous help 
Ne enemies of Byzantium, 


Our first Period, then, has as its main theme the role of St. Deme- 
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BYZANTIUM AND THE s1 AVS 


eins in defending his city against the attacks of the Avars and Slavs 
This theme is vividly illustrated in one of the carhest datable hagio- 
graphical works devoted Co the saint: the seventh-century document 
known as the Ontjpata too ayiou Anntptov, oT Miracula Sancti 
Demetri) Let me say passing that [am not so rash as to plunge 
into the many still unresolved problems involved in the dating and 
mutual relationship of the numerous medieval writings devoted to St. 
Demetrius. Halkin’s recent edition of the Brhhotheca Hagiographica 
Graeea lists some 40 of these works. They include Maptupia, Oatipora, 
"Eycdpun, and liturgical hymns stemming from widely different peri- 
ods. Before they can be safely used by the historian, they must he 
subjected to a thorough. Ouellenkritik. In the meantime, we can but 
treat them with caution, and echo the hope, expressed by Professor 
Paul Lemerle in 1953, * that this considerable body of writings will 
con iy onli dated and critically edited within what he called 
a Cormas Demetriancen. 

The Miracula Soneti Demetri are a shining exception in this fog 
of textual uncertainty. The first section, or book, was written, between 
610 and 620, by John, Archbishop of Thessaloniki. The second book 
i si on internal evidence, Lo the ninth decade of 
aie egret ame: now fortunately a critical edition (pub- 

hed in 1979-81) by Paul Lemerle. And there is no lack of scholarly 
ee the Miractla: three of them appeared, almost simul- 
aoe by Lemerle® and the Bulgarian 
Franio Basset M Bue rmov, oe book by the Yugoslav scholar 
ject sds. dope a % relevance of this work to our sub- 
Pianta co by a Greek scholar, Mr. Antonics 
f grosuicaed spat cela are so rich in historical con- 
pitovide-for the ue. eeu sis ie = nish types of erat ae 
Ee pi See eae i Petree reese cmporary Work WHI he 
ion at (Gh ce ae ga information on the military organiza 
te teceala ais oniki during one of the most dramatic 
fincectesilt ‘aad se a eee and the technique 
ERAN wars. of eo the strategy 
~  aeth barbanans who, thrusting southward in 
tg mee at valleys and across mountain passes, 
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enming fom the Christian world of the Middle Ages in which the 
ee hed py the citizens of a beleaguered city that they stand under 

bel? natural protection of a heavenly patron is so vividly and 

a Re expressed. They were convinced —and to this innumerable 

Sone in the Miracwla bear witness — that St. Demetrius saved 

F eseatonik from epidemics, famine, civil war, and above all from 

barbarian attacks, Archbishop John describes in detail the first major 

sieve of the city by the Avars and the Slavs:'" modern scholars date 
this event variously either to 586 or 397; I personally, for reasons too 
long to enumerate here, prefer the first of these dates.'! His account is 
so precise and vivid that it is hard to resist the impression that he 
must, at that time, have been a soldier, fighting on the city walls. The 
barbarian army, he tells us, numbered some 100,000 men and 


attacked the city with elaborate and fearsome si¢ge-engines, When the 
‘assault was delivered, St. Demetrius appeared on the walls in the guise 


of a warrior (év OTAITOD oye)? and speared the first assailant 
who had scaled a ladder. Throughout the week-long siege he con- 
tinued to instill courage into the hearts of the defenders and fear into 
theenemy. The defeat of the assailants and the salvation of Thessaloniki 
were thus his personal victorious achievement (tov GALopapou. . .T6 
KaTAPHenpree).!} 

_ The role played by Archbishop John as a historian of his city and 
panegyrist of its patron saint was taken up, some sixty years later, by 
the anonymous author of Book II of the Miracula. His account of the 
Successive sieges of Thessaloniki by Avars and Slavs in the seventh 
century, his description of military technology, and the picture he 
paints of the gradual settlement of Slay tribes in northern Greece, are 
a peneistable value to the historian. The role he ascribes to Deme- 
bs these military operations is unchanged. Time and again the 
le r BANEK Thessaloniki from disaster, encouraging his compatriots by 
inning round the city walls clothed in white (ghqutda hevxtiv 
i. Striking fear into the enemy fleet by walking on the sea, and 

“ering on horseback to guard the city gates. 

. The second book of the Miracula provides some valuable intor- 
tothe about the basilica of St. Demetrius. This building, according 
tine, ap TUpta of the saint, was built in the fifth century by Leon- 
iow, lllyricum, 1 shall not discuss the controyersial problem 
struct No © time in the fifth century when the church was con- 
‘teal work ; or do I fecl qualified to assess the results of the archacolog- 

™ “Ork carried out in and beneath the basilica by Greek scholars 
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such as Professors Xyngopoulos and Pelekanides,'° and above all by 
the late George Soteriou who, in collaboration with his wife, pub. 
lished in 1952 his magisterial book on the basilica of St. Demetring. ts 
In deliberately side-stepping these complex problems, I can plead jn 
justification that the history of this building before the seventh century 
and the nature of the site on which it was erected,'’ are of no direct 
relevance to the theme of this lecture: my concern here is with the later 
role played by the basilica as the focus of the medieval cult of St 
Demetrius. The Miracuda describe a great fire which burnt down the 
church; and the same document tells us that, at the saint’s inspiration 
a new and splendid one was, before long, built on the same site.!4 It 5 
now generally accepted that the fire eecurred between 629 and 634,19 
It i¢ clear, however, that the building was not wholly destroyed, and 
some of the mosaics, whose fragments have survived on the church's 
west wall, have been reliably dated to the fifth or sixth century.” As 
the later cycle of mosaics, executed after the basilica was rebuilt, 
em include the two famous panels on the piers aft the entrance 
a eauary, representing St. Demetrius between the two restorers 
0! inl and St. Demetrius with two children, they are dated by 
rd isennns to the seventh century. It is curious that they 
feces tioned in the Miracula; remarkable that they were not 
royed by the Iconoclasts; and interesting to note that several 
authorities believe that the bishop who, | Pee ens 
BUGAESANRES egiescer: p who, in the first of these pancls, 
ealbewst the fea Saag piged than Archbishop John, the 
This remarkab | * 

NMR higners ss een must have done much to shape and prop- 
throughout the Pll pp metrius not only in Thessaloniki, but 
Nets “speaking world. We ma and 

the anonymous author of the y surmise that he an 
tited’ something to the the second book of the Miracula contrib- 
military saint: the change! ‘tac del napa to depict Demetnus as 4 
a chlamys with its senatorial portrayal from a nobleman, clothed in 
bearing a shield Se capt $0 & Warrior, clad in armour. 
ent from the tenth ce 5 dis ed : one ora spear, is particularly appat- 
must have done Ch to wards. But the authors of the Miracula 
epithe they lavish Sin ¥ Sai the way for this metamorphosis. The 
them is not only the iAdm aay evidence of this. St. Demetrius for 
of his city; he is also amos: 3 Spite matic and the xndeudv”” 
last epithet calls to mind an dacs % and the fiméppayoc.2?7 And the 
"A Deleved to rest on the mother of all Christian 
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The conviction that Constantinople was placed 
Theotokos is expressed in several con- 
reck works describing how the Byzantine capital was 
assault of the Avars and Slavs. The origin and 

sa of the Akathistos hymn are no doubt still a subject of debate 
an scholars. But ‘t ig at least possible that the words of its cele- 
ies Lontakion, TH preppwaya oTNGTHYw, were composed at that 
ee a token of the Byzantines’ triumph and gratitude at the salva- 
Hon af their city. Be that as it may, it is worth noting that in the first 
half of the seventh century, when the Avaro-Slav invasions threatened 
to engull the two foremost cities of the Empire, their citizens were 
sustained in their struggle by the belief that they enjoyed the superna- 
tural protection of their respective patrons, the Mother of God and St. 
Demetrius. In this respect the Miracula Sancti Demetrit is a work 
symptomatic of an age when the Byzantines became more convinced 
than ever before that their empire was divinely protected. and that tts 
victories were those of the Christian religion. 

‘The period of recovery which followed the dark age of Byzantium 
was marked, as I have mentioned, by a remarkable resurgence of the 
missionary activity of the Byzantine Church. Freed, after 843, from 
the burden of the lengthy Iconoclast crisis, the Church was able not 
only to play an active role in the christianization and the hellenization 
of the Slavs in Greece; its missionaries abroad, with the suppert of the 
sig government, now gained the allegiance of a substantial part 
Mei is world, The history of the mission of Cyril and 
reac a8 e Svpceaieuath achievement of the Byzantine Church im 
bere. 1 will Se is too well Known to require any detailed exposition 
Eg ere 4 remind you that the embassy led by these two broth- 
Bs, whcee ong! parvo OP tee 
ofa whole Slave inguage of the Moravian Slavs, resulted in the rise 

peer nic culture, rooted in native traditions yet deeply 


permeated by the + tee i 
a civilizatic antit : vas ( 
initially to the on of Byzantium. Its success was due 


alphabet whit, invention by Cyril and Methodius of a Slavonic 
haat them to create a new literary language, based 
and intelligible 1 ect of the Macedonian Slavs, modelled on Greek, 
uch Slavoni 0 the whole Slavonic world. This language. Old 
Yorks of religio mt into which the Scriptures, the liturgy and many 
chain Speer secular content were translated from the Greek, 
Buage of Kur, ighout the Middle Ages the third international lan- 

rope and the sacred idiom of those Slavs — the Bulgar- 
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uring the Mi y hagiographi Christiani pot of Thessaloniki 
occupied : Middle Ac raphical writin mt janity to 2 of ae « kt 
Cyrill = conspicuon ees, the works 2s translated | ‘astern is or eight) odes (tout), 
sal a-Methodian mi = place. But th s extolling S ed into S| 4 number at tpora x un each of which | IR 
. more pers ission and th e relationshi st, Deme ial canon and its € ora. No Greek hich is formed 
ni soa of sane ee Cyril and M + Demers tWeen th day scholars, 0" peateees Siavonic a ‘has been eee eippdc and 
1 mem iki. Th ethodi mus had ¢ C it 18 fai ay interne) evi t is ascribec covered 
had ory of their city’ eyc bdius, As anoth g fairly Conve ae evidence scribed by for 
ad become inti their city’s at not fail to t you all k her, repeated referc ntional in content ence, 10 St. M by most pre a 
co life. ae suearcathd i oe who, by = deeply de how, va the first aA nces to Thessal peers though local seen Ekle 
-away land ninth-centurv. bi vith every a . by the as ‘voted The w e, as “the glo a iand by th ‘al color is provi uch of 
frarainies nds of their mi ry biographi spect of i h century hee word 1 have BIOFIOUS patr bi oa descrinti ovided b 
roa ted the G eir Missi phies cl its relic; ry, atees : translated, : niot of th | ption of th - y 
4 Noni jreek. Li onary W: early shor PIOUS a preestvaljubec — ated, SomeWw Tee glorious | € saint 
caylee an es = Suvi that, in me nae frequently cae Lat ie one adequately, Thssalni 
Byzan 2 ere St. C caisputec ath the! and trai avia where inal ode of th to St. D at the G (Be patriot” 
i ae vril ens the ; eel Hamer ics they : e canoer Jemet : reek oc : 
that | Keaoee ce oe a RGD “anaes an discpies aaa ain ae seth Ue ene @ 
beset dunk ius, acting 2 atherland.3? It ; never ceas nteccand in ; impersonality ra SS nent} nable any ‘ula, But in th 
the ed ae ee Papal legate 2 tone not . od a find, in the fone leg ian agin eee 2s ne 
[ae tility ‘gates Peinae the Slave oi rprisi gnant ©3 corpu xt. It w s through on 
tucnied in of the F years of his life Sie ot Ch sing to fi expressio porpeS of Orthod would + gh the au 
a in huis le ae ranks and tt by col Centr. inid tramisi tl th ol most * thodox hve surely he h = 
saint. His bi neliness his th the countless di al Euro ation, two fre stalgia for one’s ymnogra hard t 
oce! a. biographe his thought growing indi difficulties di Pe, “ troparia of this ni one’s native ci phy, 4 more 
fice in 885) — ooh ts to his nativ ifference af oo to Hearken, o glori s ninth ode. ity. Let me pee 
fea day, br calsbiated a letin ee befor city and its a ypujant pity ee one, tous who ‘a 
oes bee ates Bory in ae Jeers (otic eye ee me ae 
Raiden dius: ge Detober 3 1 1 honor of riser ot th ie ire, o holy . And our heart and far away tro 4 tO 
tie sacrifice ies the vey eel ania oe ope 1 ee ae Bete on eid iy ithin us a 
ee a by Me ts perform HES YEE} OO! . rapher s of Cy a y, 0 Wist one ough your pray a and, one day : 
Christi: awed the. Methodius in ed by their h nscrous of th yril your radiant s , are we, your pets ate 
Seacai: liturgy a completion > In memo eir heroes. Th eae we wand piendor as, dri poor servants, depri 
vein th Urey and | : ry of ee er tl ,dn ts. d 
Slavs in their oy Seri of his and St. De uchamis- ing through ali ven by the lov eprived of 
too much a Own language ptures had nov his brot metrius imme f _o blessed one ien lands aa s0G of our Crea 
‘Meth uch to Sliggest naee. It a now bee brother's lif me- ierce hereti ne, for th a4 cities as warrid tor. 
lethodius wi ee t that the is perha “nN made fe work: th I ics? * e humiliati s warriors figh 
6 the: ‘wished to it nat the nir Maps Mot bi available = ; thas long tion of trilin@u: gut 
the special pa ‘imply that th ith-centu straining the oan provid been appa guals and 
Hat ‘St. De another picce “St. Derr sion had be of the Life of F on of Cyril nking this can rs that the men itech 
gnant still metrius: and, sd siiwass' us. accompli rankish and Methodi on with the tion of “trili 7 
baile The ¢ sand, ae evide naire omplish .O hodius Mo nguals 
agi a st Old Ch the hu — Cyril ae | to Sonic ransatio the two Seu rilinguals” oe ee 
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nikstptiae re Matalin text _ it is more pol the} tin. Apai ne office y claiming that it egitimacy of 
retrius on his fe ‘to the y Of ghe Mavaie. ih r hardes gainst them C only in three lan g that it was permissible 
n his feast da oe Jase these tropa t verbal b 1) Cyril and Method! guages — Hebrew 
day? The cz , contains 4 a parla attles.9 A ‘us and their disci , Greek 
Saag, Baten nd with | apart from th nd, as R : cir disciples f 
iN rentaat the Cyri hes is in eff m their yearnt oman Jakobson has ee 
ence fect a batt! sing for Thessaloniki Sasponeres 
iographi . mission, it re-ech ‘rected against ee 4, 
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390 BYZANTIUM AND THE SLays 
glimpse into the hearts and minds of the Apostles of the Slays 
Methodius, its probable author, has revealed himself to us at the eng 
like an artist who has left his signature inconspicuously at the bottom 
of a picture. 

The work of Cyril and Methodius and their disciples did much tg 
spread the cult of St. Demetrius among those Slavonic peoples who, 
by their conversion to Byzantine Chnstianity and their adoption of 
the vernacular tradition which they created, became the beneficiaries 
of their life-work. These were the Bulgarians, the Serbs and the Rus- 
sians. The main centers of the propagation of this cult were cities in 
which St. Demetrius was especially venerated: Ohrid in Macedonia, 
which became, after the collapse of the Cyrillo-Methodian mission in 
Central Europe, a leading center of Balkan Slav Chnstianity; Sirmium 
in the northern Balkans, where, according to several Maptipuc of the 
saint, a basilica in his honor was built m the fifth century by Leontius, 
the Prefect of ilynicum,”” and where a monastery of St. Demetrius, 
inhabited by Greck, Hungarian and Slav monks, was founded in the 
egies century; later also, as we shall see, the cities of Trnovo in 

garia and Vladimir in Rus’? and preeminently, of course, Thessa- 
ie itself. Early in the Middle Ages, its basilica of St. Demetrius 
ee © whole Eset Chratian world, 
ia sei Slav pilgrims, whose writings have survived, display in 
their descriptions of this church cs | ‘ 

ainda UEC: almost the same open-cyed wonder and 
— He land . they reveal in their accounts of the sanctuaries of 
10ly Land and Constantinople” In no small measure was this 
veneration due to the holy myron, which Bley | 
ees aN Ghanian was lieved to flow from the 
apotropaic AUR 8 of which, endowed with therapeutic and 
lands, Within the bhacdica, ther Ae by these pilgrims to their home- 
Detietiints font of te ce y Offered their homage and prayers to St. 
PraeLa Sia a ineeeaes = Silver hexagonal ciborium, with six columns 
Supporting a do dine « ; 
hey m8 COME, standing on the left side of th and 

The cuba oe regard das the place of the saint’s tomb.*! 
trius in Slavonic ee evidence of the veneration of St, Deme 
Macedonian reins GF Ga irons the late ninth century. In the 
leading disciple of Gyr ars ett the close of the century. the 
an encombien for hig fase Wee Se Clement of Ohrid, wrote 
tinguished work: yet it is a plies somewhat conventional and undis- 
om osed in the sai ce earliest non-liturgical text 

ment descriks 2 nts honor in the Old Church Slavonic language: 


him as “the most glorious martys” and as “the fir 
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yndation af his fatherla nd | 

Of greater interest is the iconographic evidence of the popularity 
of St. Hyemetrius in medieval Serbia. Two biographical progra mms, 
isting of two scenes, are painted at Detani and in the 
Church of St. Demet rius at Pec. The fourteenth-century wall paintings 
at Decani represent the saint defending Thessaloniki — anachronisti- 
eally _against the Cumans, and rebuilding a tower on the city walls. 
rhe paintings at Peé, which have been dated to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, depict Eusebius, archbishop of Thessaloniki in the late sixth cen- 
tury, praying before the relics of St. Demetrius, while to the nght.of 
this scene, in answer to his prayer, the saint, clad in armor, forces 
hack with a lance a group of enemy soldiers attempting to seale the 
walls. These paintings were clearly intended to illustrate the story of 
the Avaro-Slav siege of Thessalontki in 586 told in the first book af 
the Miracuia. They follow the written account with clarity and preci- 
sion. Mrs. Anka Stojakovic, who has studied these paintings, has 
plausibly suggested that their connection with the text of the Miracula, 
however close, is indirect, and that a pictorial intermediary should be 
postulated.*? It is indeed likely that these Serbian paintings repro- 
duced, in summary form, the elements of a biographical cycle from 
the basilica of St. Demetrius in Thessaloniki. We know from the 
second book of the Miracula that at least one scene af this cycle 
existed in the seventh century:4 and several frescoes of this biographi- 
cal programme were discovered in the ch urch in 1907-8: they perished 
in the great fire of 1917, 

The paintings at Deéani and Peé are interesting for several rea- 
sons: they show that works of art which once existed in the centers of 
the Byzantine world can sometimes be reconstructed with the help of 
copies or imitations preserved on the periphery of that world; they 
illustrate the impact of the cult of St. Demetrius on the cultural life of 
late medieval Serbia; and, depicting as they do the repulse of the Slavs 
from the walls of a city they so often desired to capture and possess, 
macy testify to the ecumenical spirit which animated the medieval 
Byzantine Commonwealth, a community in which there was little or 
eee for the growth of nationalism m the modern sense of the 
pe Russians did not lag behind the Bulsenans toe. 
nik; ere of the peyadoudpts arid jpop sae in Beale 
a ie name — Dimitn, or Dmitri in Russian — nas a sat 

Meentury to the present day been widely popular in all seen 
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Rusdian society. Already in the pre-Mongol period of Russian history 
it was borne by several members of the ruling dynasty. It was the 
Christian name of Izyasiav, Prince of Kiev (with two interruptions) 
from 1054 to 1078. During his reign in the Russian capital I7yastay 
founded and richly endowed a monastery dedicated to St. Demeitriys 
which, as the Russian Primary Chronicle tells us, he hoped wouly 
eclipse in importance the Kiev Monastery of the Caves, the foremos; 
monastic foundation of Rus’"© Several seals of the same prince have 
been found, on which is represented the standing figure of St, Deme- 
trius, ringed by a Greek inscription.” An even more notable bearer of 
this Christian name was Vsevolod II], Grand Pnnce of Suzdal’ ang 
Vladimir from 1176 to 1212 In 1162, as a young boy, he was exiled 
by his elder brother ta Constantinople.” Whether he visited Thessalo- 
niki we do not know; but in those closing years of the twelfth century. 







when Vsevoiod, | become the most powerful miler in Rus’, he built 
in his capital, Viadi , the magnificent cathedral of St. Dimitri, \ 
whose compact‘majesty and celebrated stone relief carvings belong to | 


the finest achievements of medieval Russian art.® On that oceasian he | 


onthe Se with St. Demetrius, which a contemporary Rus- 
chronicler tantalizingly describes as “a tomb slab,” transported 
from Thessaloniki to his capital,5! eae 
ee =e St. Demetrius in medieval Rus’ was also fostered by 
Aa giographical writings. Most of them were translations 
i sige es but Several are local and original products. The most 
Pea je in the Kievan peniod were Boris and Gleb, sons 
tia sity In , 01S th - Russian ruler who converted his country to Chris- 
readies aie penne for political motives. Their Chris- 
themselves from their men death, and their refusal to defend 


tiar yeaa fan a in the sense that they were killed for the Chris- 


ia dae by seaeteoiite ed by the Russian Church soon after 
‘Tesistance came to be re © paradox, these champions of non- 
‘Sian pe ple, ia war and in gear the heavenly protectors of the Rus- 






ou. Peace.” One of their Russian biographers. 
Vour fathered princes, he exclaims: “You fight 
“rand, just as the great Demetrius did for his 

A town of Vyshgorod near Kiev, where the 
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2 Cult of SF Demetrius of 
ris and Gleb were laid to rest, Is termed by the same 
and Thessaloniki.” If would be hard to find a better 
~ of the spell cast on the minds of the medieval Slavs by the 
a the Byzantine Empire than this attempt by the Rus- 
holy apie aaa of their Christian history, to create in their own 
sins. at a 9, ore mirror-image, of the shrine of Thessalomki. 
Oe ine ih Slavonic texts relating to St. Demetrius for which no 
Greek model has 


been found, one, attributed to a late medieval or 
gxteenth century Russ 


podies al Bo 
hor “a 56 


‘an author, is particularly curious. It tells the 
story of a pagan chieftan who, while unsuccesfully besiegi ng Thessalo- 
niki. captured two maidens, and took them back home to his country. 
He then said to them: “I hear that you have a great god called Deme- 
ius, who works many miracles. Embroider me his likeness on an 
image, so that | might venerate him and defeat my enemies. while I 
carry his image in front of my army.” The maidens, thinking that their 
captor intended to blaspheme the embroidered image. refused. But 
threatened with death, they finally consented. The image completed, 
they tearfully fell asleep. During the night, they were miraculously 
transported by St. Demetrius to his church in Thessaloniki, where the 
image remained beside the saint’s tomb.** 

The obviously folkloristic features of this story no doubt explain 
the fact that it—or perhaps its written source — inspired one of the 
oral religious poems of Russia. These poems, the dukhoveye stikhi, 
believed to have been composed between the fifteenth and the seven- 
ee centuries, were recited until recently by groups of itinerant pro- 
Stn singers. One of them tells much the same story, though with 
ie modifications, The image embroidered by the two 
rims and ¢ ont asic carpet, on which, with the help of Deme- 
Sitdlen cr leg wind, they are carried through the air from the 
siege St De r formentor to the safety of Thessaloniki. During the 
misimied ees rises from the tomb and defeats the enemy, 
donkey, aa s but not without pointed symbolism, upon a white 

ssalonikj : - the poem names the barbarian ruler who besieged 
defeated in 1389 seg Tatar Khan Mamai, whose armies were 
Of Moscow 36 es the Russian forces, commanded by Prince Dimitri 
Performed by oo attempt to graft the story of a miracle 
Tatars by a. oe “emetrius onto the historic victory gained over the 
Sure {] > impaet ONC lala who bore his name may serve to mea- 

iCimapings eon the cult of the Thessalonian saint had upon the 
ation of the Russian people. 
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We have seen how the Russians, by linking the veneration j 
their national saints Boris and Gleb with the cult of St. Demetrius, 
created in their country a “copy,” or a “mirror-image” of Theses 
But the mirror-image, in certain circumstances, could be used not pe 
io reflect, but also to supersede, its model. As I suggested in my See 
ing remarks, something of the kind was attempted on the politica) 
plane in the Middle Ages, when milers and writers in several Slavonic 
countries began to lay exclusive claim to the heritage of Byzantium: 
the concept of the Empire's renovatio could thus be used to support 
the idea of its translatio. We must now, in conclusion, consider briefly 
how far the shift from imitation to substitution can be observed in the 
attitudes adopted by the Slavs in the Middle Ages towards St. Deme- 

The idea that Demetrius has foresaken his city, has changed his 
nemisseaiai is actively assisting the enemies of the Empire, may well 

ave originated i the attempt, made by the Bulgarian rebels, to seize 
ele ome in 1041. The chronicler Scylitzes tells us that during the 
= aap the soldiers of the garrison spent a whole night im 
ele a ie aS | Greve, annomted themselves with the mpron 
inf ee = his tomb, and on the next day sallied forth to 
the Se we ne efeat on the enemy. The Bulgarian prisoners told 

| onians that, in the heat of the battle, th : 
horseman. lead; shegeats e, they had seen a young 
consumed the enem "N : y and discharging fire which 
at y- This, Seylitzes assures us, was St. Demetrius 
himself 37 = 7 . 

ah was perhaps onl ; 

Meth aati ite ae y natural that the Bulgarians, who in the 
Byzantine dominati : dly tried to free themselves from 
Fae arr fh, were tempted to draw | fr their 

eal. and to enlist on their side iraw a lesson trom 
a champion, Surprisingly eno the supernatural aid of so formidable 
to make St. | os . Negi however, the first recorded attempt 

7, according to the R nge sides was made by the Russians. In 
eae nussian Primary Chronicle, Oleg. prince of 


food sa inte. Os ue Ves by sending the Russian ruler poisoned 
and declined to partake €T, Was too cunning to fall for their trick, 


“the ‘Greeks were ‘idea of the safts Whereupon, the chronicler writes, 













$505 WhOm God fas wer gocece et OE Pet St Dore 
ascribed to the By 


oo us." This astonishing statement, 
mts BY & Russian monastic chronicler, writin 
{ Tecounting a period when his compatriots Were 
2 SCnOlar. To my knowledge, the only 
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1). ehe appearance of Oleg as an avatar of St. Deme- 
attempt hae oo Ba the Danish hale Stender-Petersen. He 
was mare vhole convincingly, that some of the stones in 
cularly those descnbing military strata- 
agas created by the Scandinavian 
f Byzantium, The story of how Oleg outwitted: the 
Greeks may well be a fra gment of one of Lies le it ee 
though by no means certain, that the bizarre appearance o St. Deme- 
tus in this tale was the work of the great Viking Harold Hardrada 
and his retinue, who served in the emperor's Varangian Guard and are 
helieved to have been ‘n Thessaloniki in 1041, the very year of the 
miraculous defeat of the Bulgarians by the city walls, described by 
Sevlitzes.” 

The second attempt to appropriate St. Demetrius was made by 
the Bulgarians, As it is more widely known, | need only refer to it 
very briefly. In 1185, in northern Bulgaria, the two brothers Peter and 
Asen raised a revolt against Byzantine rule. The revolt hecame a war 
of liberation, and in 1187 the Empire was forced to acknowledge the 
existence of an independent Bulgaria between the Balkan Mountains 
and the Lower Danube. Byzantine dominion over this area, which 
had lasted for 169 years, was at an end. The contemporary Greek 
chronicler Nicetas Choniates, our main source for these events, states 
_ iS the early stages of the revolt Peter and Asen built in Trnovo, 
aca eae wolbtes of the “Second Bulgarian Empire,” a church dedi- 
anh a : metrius, and announced to their followers assembled in 
veoiles Aa . decided to restore their freedom to the Bulgarian 
Sere ies, oe) added, “for this reason Christ's martyr Demetrius 
Which he had tale a of Thessaloniki and the church there in 
to Bulgaria) to ee among the Byzantines, and had come to them (Le. 
Go these etnrcs: P and support them in their enterprise." The effect 

, © Claims on the morale of the rebels was, as Nicetas himself 
“huts, considerable; the ; elo Ie 
loniki had been capte more so since a few months earlier Thessa- 

The Biv: a as aoe by the Normans, 

POWerful Weapon abe they could to deprive the Bulgarians of this 
they recaptured ‘Th, psychological warfare. This became easier when 
vo King Kalojan sce sl from the Normans. In 1207 the Bulgar- 
Latin Empire of toe Ringe tO the city, which was then part of the 
= ‘lt, he died in m rusaders. Just before he was to deliver the main 
lonians ascribed their deliv circumstances, Once again the Thessa- 

wr delivery to the intervention of their patron saint, 


J, on the W 
he Primary Chronicle, parucu! 
se pack to a cycle of Viking 5 


mercenaries 0 











BYZANTIUM AND THE SLAVE 
John Stauracius, the thirteenth-century Chartophylax of the 
lis of ‘Thessaloniki, asserts that in the night Kalojan was te 
wounded by St Demetrius, who appeared before him in the Sabie 
warrior on a white horse.®! This story, it is true, was viewed rk 
scepticism by the contemporary Byzantine historian George A ae 
lites. But it is symptomatic of the nvalry displayed by he 
European peoples of the Middie Ages for the favors and the ony 
assistance of St. Demetrius. The episode of Kalojan’s uae a 
hands could be regarded by the Thessalonians asa kind of reve : a 
the attempt of his elder brothers Peter and Asen to appro] oe 
saint for emseves and their county. ee 
Ve must not, to be sure, exaggerate the importance of this ri 
eed try ta read too much into these factitious efforts ea. 
engage oe larceny, It is doubtful whether they were a 
intended tobe more than temporary expedients or tactical maneuvers 
neces as onic soli: was at war with the Empire, to have 
pai tr) ide aha: u on your side was no doubt encouraging for 
ai Rega gratifying ie fo your national pride. But, on a deeper 
He ae aa abies ge Tanaceaeatn the Slavs knew well, of 
Scie Sete ae gia fal presence of the peyahopdprec was 
. weeds een se ig his own basilica; and for this reason 
Sheik Sara In their eyes a holy and prestige-laden 
Died te is Bis Ce ell ii many instances: Russian pilgmms 
vor Hee § victories over the Slavs were depicted 
oe ne See 
bon Somer tects ca derived from the Slavonic name of 
i eee attibated to the my707 
by the Bulgarian church in ase aloniki that it was sometimes used 
‘in Gin gs churct = oe eee urteen h century instead of the holy 
ick Den baptism: a practice deprecated by the 
mauistos tn a letter to the clergy of Trnovo.” 
pays Petieve, the attempts sometimes made by the 
; epee. asdepn St. Demetrius reflect 00 




















‘OF “Gouble-think”, and a measure of 
~. oWards their Byzantine teachers in the 
fe Fes Na likewise apparent in the realm of 
icy: a) 2 mater ed some of the Slav rulers may have 
ously or for 1 heritage of Byzantium, few if any of 







Wersal heritage of | 
‘Ong disposed to challenge the belief, inhe! 
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mmonwealth, and that he who reigns in that city is Its 
the christian C 4 master. Much the same, it seems to me, could be 
awinely appointe Fst, Demetrius. To claim his special or exclusive 
said of INE aut 7 ered the national vanity of this or that Slav peo- 
eT tionalism was, in the Middle Ages. gubli- 
hese countries were part of a wider and 
as for all the Orthodox peoples of East- 
not only a local saint whose cult had 


He was also, in an 


puiaae 
Aen the belief that t 
eragter society: For the Slavs. : 

Furope, 5t Demetrius was : 
ad arcaghout the Greek-speaking world. 
act and literal sense, 6 GLO TAG OKO" eve. 
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CHAPTER XII 


BYZANTINE FRONTIER ZONES AND 
CULTURAL EXCHANGES* 


The vastness of the theme which I have been invited to discuss 
compels me to concentrate on selected geographical areas and a 
limited number of topics. The greater part of my material will be 
drawn from the history of Byzantium’s borderlands in Eastern Europe 
and in the North Pontic region: these comprise the northern part of 
the Balkan peninsula, the middle and lower Danube, the Crimea, the 
South Russian steppe, and the northern and north-castern coasts of 
the Black Sea abutting on the Caucasus. The Empire’s Eastern fronti- 
fs, in Asia Minor and Transcaucasia, which will be discussed in other 
HS Sete to this Congress, will be given only cursory consider- 
fence sonal T propose to confine myself to three principal 
Tontier zones a oe to distinguish between different kinds of 

mpire in the eark Ga sect eerie the territory of the Byzantine 
by the geopra ‘hie iddle Ages. | shall then consider the role played 
ral diffusion sissies ae physical environment in the process of cultu- 
Classification of the | iz e imperial frontiers. Finally, | shali attempt a 
~ 6 main types of this diffusion. 


Pies. i VARIETIES OF BORDERLANDS 
time, nte “L ph diffusion of Mediterranean culture from its mari- 
Pest pas fine ge Periphery, Fernand Braudel wrote: “Ce 
is de cent frontisees cot Vis Siffusées 4 la fois, ce n'est pas d'une, 
“lg ccllesta a i. 5 doit etre question, celles-ci a la mesure de 
ae " @ tesure de Péconomie, celles-la encore a la 







rex atte BN ieee. 
MaTicinal dey Feety Avsantines. 1 (Bucharest, 1974), 303-13 
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mesure de la civilisation.” , : Se aati... 
Mediterranean zone: “]] as s sie ie Fel€rence to the central 
pour voir s'élargir ou se rétrécir sa stitene FC “rane 
equally applicable to those outer fr — of ss \ oe jud 
which lay on the periphery of the Byzantine Erm 6S 
of this Empire were not only shifting and ncn 
given historical period they cannot always be abies 
cy ! Lone » Often prove, when mi 
to have been more notional Opa The "SAR na mel 
lower Danube, which in some periods came nearest to being : ae 
without breadth, was overrun by the Slavs and Avars in the tae 
seventh century, by the Bulgars in 680, and. though reconquered by i. 
Byzantines in 971. was permanently lost to the Empire in the late 
twelfth century. Even during the reign of Justinian, when the Danube 
was still a more or less effective military boundary, the need to defend 
the Balkans against barbarian invasions caused the Byzantines to build 
some of their fortifications deep in the interior of the peninsula, as far 
south as Epirus and the isthmus of Corinth. Moreover, in some cases, 
particularly when the military frontier did not follow a line traced by 
physical geography (such as a river or a mountain range), it was skirted 
by a buifer-zone, and we have not a /imes but a /imen, Even the Taurus 
line, one of the most stable sectors of the Byzantine-Arab frontier 
between the seventh and the tenth centuries, was open to regular Arab 
incursions and was flanked by a deserted no-man’s land which, accord- 
ing to Theophanes, stretched from Mopsuestia to Armenia IV on the 
upper Tigris.2 A similarly imprecise situation seems to have existed on 
the Byzantine-Bulgarian frontier in Thrace after Krum’s wars with the 
Empire. The imperial fortresses of Serdica, Philippopolis, Adrianople 
and Develtus, which guarded this frontier, had all been captured by! 3 
Bulgarians between 809 and 814. After Krum’s death in 814, eee 
of this devastated frontier, and particularly the cities of Serdica an 
Philippopolis, were left undefended.’ harder t 
Cultural frontiers are even more varied in character and harder fl 
define than military ones. A distinction can probably be drawn ge 
borderlands which divided societies of comparable cultural level, 
ibriun could be expected to prevail, and those ee cottitet 
ivilized peoples. Across this type of frontier 1 OT sok 


cconomie 
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ent, even in a 
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between civilization and barbarism (to use Byzantine co 
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gentirte inbalance and led to more intense dif 


F cultural audel, the greater the 


itions © of Fernand Bri 


int “ simile : - caante 4'To take & Se 
ee To use more powerful the currents." Po bang ice 
ie ae in voltage, hetween Byzantium and its neig 
| “exantple the ene and the Black Sea were governed by 
cic a rhe Danube ae needs! the Empire was obliged ta 
; Way Cc E : cata etek ge 
ee ' econom* oui astern Europe and to geek In that area an 
fmporvsaw mate” goods, which were needed by its econo- 
gutlet for 1 a neighbors. Similarly, the export of Byzantium's 
mically less advance? | hbors was of prime necessity to both sides: the 
gilization f0 i Se avin ‘ts actual or potential enemies. could 
Empire, by oan harmless and to bring them within its cultural 
fo renaer ay ‘ : Pee pare 
A olitical orbit; and the ruling classes of these more backward 
vA aA often borrowed particular cultural traits from Byzantium 
hecause of their functional usefulness. in solving a social problem or 
satisfying a material need: thus commercial and ecclesiastical links 
ith the +e eatisfied their appetite for objects of luxury, impres- 
with the empire sa Pppe | | 
sive buildings and education; the use of Byzantine technological skill 
enabled them to carry out difficult engineering projects, such as the 
building of bridges and fortresses; while the adoption of Byzantine 
Christianity brought them international prestige and gave to their reli- 
gious aspirations anew universal dimension. 
_ Coltural and political frontiers seldom if ever coincided, Byzantine 
“wization had its “internal” and “external” borderlands, the former 
ke oe on territory which in a formal and theoretical sense was part 
Thus ; i the latter sometimes far beyond its political frontier. 
Rhode, : — inaccessible highlands of the Balkan peninsula—the 
teined fg, : Pindus and the Taygetus mountains—Byzantium re- 
‘ineffec ela and perhaps always, a shadowy power and an 
Christan missionatioe se a SNe governors, tax collectors and 
PSN cla oul argely ignored, . 
“ter " tGnticr tone one ce rhe y ignored. As an example of an 
Sa Where in the @ faa uld cite the forest area of central Rus- 
Bat the expense Cay the Russian ruling classes was advanc- 
ony SOMMUNIties Th: Primitive pagan way of life of Slav and 


PORh of the Nila ont: : baad of Suzdalia and the lands 
Ant’? 8 vivid pig Which the Russian historian Klyuchevsky 
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apply in several respects to the border pioneers of centr 
ern Rus’ in the Middle Ages. These cultural frontie 
Europe, “internal” or “external”, divided from each ot 
peoples which were increasingly marginal to the m 
Byzantine civilization. 


al and horth- 
rs in Eastern 
her lands and 
din centres of 


2 ROLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS 

The lines which marked these cultural frontiers were often draw 
: 3 n 
by nature. Some of the more impermeable barriers were formeg by 
ferests. Procopius tells us that in order to maintain the Empire’s cop. 
tral over the Tzani, who lived between Armenia and the Black Bes 
coast, Justinian carned out a systematic deforestation of the Strategic 
areas of their Jand: “he cut down all trees by which the routes chanced 
to be obstructed and, transforming the rough places and making them 
smooth and passable for horses, he brought it about that they mingled 
with other peoples.”’ The Russians, at least before the thirteenth cen- 
tury, successtully defended their state, and their Christian civilization 
derived from Byzantium, by fortifying the fringes of the forest on their 
southern borders, into which their enemies. the nomadic horsemen 
from the steppe, ventured only with caution and difficulty. The no- 
mad’s distrust of the forest, where ambushes were a constant danger, 
routes of retreat could casily be cut and his flocks attacked by wild 
animals. is exemplified more than once in the medieval history of Asia 
Minor: the wooded highlands of Pontus and Phrygia protected the 
Nicaean Empire in the thirteenth century from the Seljugs of Rum, 
while in north-eastern Anatolia the “Grand Comneni” of Trebizond 
maintained their independence for two and a half centuries behind the 
Se eee Acne forests, the “sea of trees” into which the 
ir imeunableto penetrates 
fats: : , the most effective barriers to political expan 
sion and cultural diffusion were mountains, The isolating role of some 
mountain ranges of the Balkan peninsula has already best 
hentioned. One of the most clearly defined boundaries of the Byz@" 
ym Empire before the thirteenth century was the mountain range Oo 

= southern Crimea, which separated the narrow coastline, sett! 

Melee ec OMedtexeansan colonists, from the semi-arid Pav 
ABE: thes es pl ena Parts of the peninsula, ergs Armes 
ae bled eit: Eurasian Steppe. The efficacy of t . ni 
‘sel oo wed the Byzantine cities on the coast — Bosporus Ey 

vee) -AETSON—to maintain their links with the government 
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Constantinople and to remain, in the words of Cicero, “the hem af 
Greece. sewn on to the fields of the barbarians,” 

Mountains, of course, were not always im fact obstacles to invad- 
ers nor barriers to cultural influence. Aavier de Planhol has observed 
that the Anatolian mountains proved to be much more of an obstacle 
19 the Arabs, who relied for transport on the fragile and cold-fearing 
dromedary, than to the Turks, who used the tougher, fur-covered. 
‘wo-humped Bactrian camel, which could adapt itself to the high- 
lands, As a result, the advance of nomadism at the expense of the 
farmer's life was much more pronounced on Byzantium’s eastern 
frontier in the Turkish than in the Arab period." 

It is possible to be misled by the spurious solidity which natural 
houndaries seem to acquire when drawn on historical maps, On a 
physical map of the Balkans, for instanee, the Haemus or Balkan 
Range appears as a contmuous line, and one must make an effort to 
remember that the numerous passes which break tts continuity were 
not only signposts for invaders from the lower Danube thrusting 
towards the Thracian plain. but also channels for the diffusion of 
Byzantine civilization into northern Bulgaria and Wallachia. The same 
may be said of rivers. The Danube in the Byzantine period was at 
least as much a line of communication as an obstacle to the move- 
ment of men, goods and ideas. The author of the Straregrcon must 
have had the Danube in mind when he complained that the Slavs 
were of all peoples the most adept in crossing rivers.” Some of the 
river-valleys of the Balkan peninsula, above all those of the Maritsa 
and the Vardar, were channels along which commodities and cultur al 
influences from Constantinople and Thessalonica were carried in the 
Middle Ages to the Empire’s neighbors in Eastern Europe. 

In discussing the role played by geography in cultural exchange ; 
across frontier zones, the importance of climate must not be agacaraie 
During the early Middle Ages — approximately from the early es 
enth century to the late tenth — the boundanes of the ae 
Empire in Europe roughly comeided with the division aoe - 
Mediterranean and the continental climatic zones. The Mediterranea 

3 nsula 
zone formed a fringe of coastal plains round the Balkan eae 
and, at least in the cities, was inhabited by a aia ana and 
hon whose economy was sustained by the olive, the vine ite a the sea. 
Whose way of life was profoundly affected by the eS es by con 

A€ continental zone of the North Balkan and Fae ixed popu- 
rast. has a climate of the central European type: andes 
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lation of Slavs, Bulgars, Albanians and Vlakhs was Sustained 
agncultural or pastoral economy. In the central areas of the. OY an 
in the neighborhood of the forty-second parallel, the fatiral kone 
ies between the two zones are the mountains of the Sar Pla co 
the Skopska Crna Gora, and the hills of Sredna Gora. The ah 5 
tal peoples who crossed this boundary were faced not only wei he 
harsh contrasts of the Mediterranean climate but also with the u 2 
miliar perils of wine and malaria. These environmental cdiiditions . 
they succeeded in surmounting them, hastened their absorption by ae 
local Greek population. The Mediterranean man, on the other i : 
who penetrated north of this climatic boundary, encountered no 
formidable problems of adaptation: problems epitomized, in Si; John 
Myres’ words, by “the predicament of an oil-bred man transported 
beyond the frontier of butter-eaters.”" It is significant that this cli- 
matic frontier zone coincided with the line dividing the Slay hinterland 
from those coastal areas of the Balkans which the Byzantines, between 
the late seventh and the late ninth centuries, incorporated as themes 
into the structure of the Empire’s provincial administration. It is 
broadly speaking true that the Slavs who, in the Middle Ages, settled 
in the Mediterranean region, became Greeks in language and culture. 
While the Greeks who ventured into the North Balkan continental 
zone were Slavicized in the course of time.!3 These ecological prob- 
lems, posed by the crossing of climatic frontier zones, have not been 
sufficiently studied. They would seem to deserve further consideration. 


| 4. THE TYPOLOGY OF CULTURAL DIFFUSION 

_ Writing of the frontiers of the Chinese empire, Professor O, Lat- 
timore has remarked: “an imperial boundary. . .has in fact a double 
function: it Serves not only to keep the outsiders from getting in but to 
prevent the insiders from getting out.” And, after commenting on 
this passage, Professor Arnold Toynbee observed with equal justice: 
“The existence of a dimes always in practice generates social inter- 
fourse — and this in both directions — between the parties whom the 
barrier is designed to insulate from one another.”'5 

* What main types of social intercourse can be observed taking 
Place through frontier zones of the Byzantine Empire? The most 
obvious Was in the field of warfare. Facing each other across a fort 
fied though not an impermeable Himes, the Empire and the “barbat- 
wns eould not fail to learn from each other's military technology. Jn 
@ Passage written in 585, John of Ephesus admitted that the Slavs 
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| n invading the Empire had “learnt to fight better than 
vio Ag the context of the passage shows, this grasp of 
included the mastery of siegecralt, and it is proba- 
+ Sjavs acquired this art not only from the Avars, but from 
ple that the » a< well, A passage in the Sirategicon of the Pseudo- 
the pats that military secrets may have been leaked to the 
kai Oo Ramat traitors who slipped across the Danube fron- 
Slavs bY acs santiness for their part, borrowed readily from their 
ter.” a < enemies in the military field. In the late sixth and in 
aes ee for instance, the Byzantine cavalry took over 
he loan the tactics of the mounted archers of the Eurasian 
lye characterized by the rapid attack, the feigned Retna recon- 
naissance, and the harassment of the enemy by methods of guerrilla 
warfare. "* 


Another field in which frontier zones proved susceptible to cultur- 
al osmosis was the economic one. A commodity which, in war as in 
neade, crossed the imperial borders in abundance was money. Apart 
from loot, which the barbarians brought home from their campaigns 
on Byzantine territory, the imperial government periodically paid out 
large sums to them in tribute. The vast subsidies which it disbursed to 
(he Huns (6000 pounds of gold in 443 alone)!” flowed across the 
Danube limes into Attila’s realm. It is likely that this quantity of gold 
circulating in Pannonia was one of the reasons which, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, attracted Byzantine merchants and artisans to the 
centers of the Avar Kingdom. And through the merchants who oper- 
coe oo the frontier, in payment for Byzantine goods pur- 
homed oe L c barbarians, some of this money must have eventually 

~ Pack to its source in Constantinople and other cities of the 
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Empire. 
An i We 
dots ee lata case of economic “acculturation” across frontier 
Gee intern When the sedentary and the nomadic ways of life meet 
Were eee sw each other. On the Empire’s borders in Anatolia there 


tarming cco. When pastoral nomadism encroached on the peasant’s 
BAY could omy. For reasons already explained, the Anatolian pla- 


the perigg ee RY ovide a4 permanent home for the Arabs. During 
een largely confi mvasions the advance of nomadism seems to have 
Turks, nartic a. to the lowlands of Asia Minor. By contrast the 
kinds and to i vy i eastern Anatolia, were able to occupy the high- 

der py ™POse more effectively their nomadic way of life on 
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exerted on the Empire's eastern frontier was doubtless an import: 
cause of the rapid Turkisization of Anatolia: though, becatse aint 
summer encampments tended to cluster immediately above the 1 abil 
rone, the nomads do not seem to have played 
later deforestation of parts of Asia Minor.” 

In other frontier zones we observe the reverse process: the retre: 
of nomadism before farming economy. Often this process was iit 
taneous. and duc to the nomad’s desire to exchange the hazards of the 
arid steppes for the greater security and higher material standards of 
an agricultural life. In the mid-sixth century the khan of the Utigurs, 
Hunnic nomadic people living in the Pontic steppes. bitterly com. 
plained to the Emperor Justinian who had recently allowed a number 
of Kutrigurs, a neighbormy and rival tribe, to settle in Thrace. “While 
we eke out our existence in a deserted and thoroughly unproductive 
land,” the khan wrote to the emperor. “the Kutrigurs are at liberty to 
traffic in corn and to revel in their wine cellars and to live on the fat of 
the land."*! The same desire 10 exchange a nomadic for an agricultur- 
al life may well have prompted the Bulgars to cross the Danube into 
the Balkans in the 67('s. The Magyars, who settled beyond the 
Empire's northern borders, in Pannonia, in the closing years of the 
ninth century, seem to have begun to abandon nomadism some fifty 
years later: and it may well be that this transition to a farming econ- 
omy was hastened by Christian missionaries who came to. Hungary 
trom Byzantium. 

The role played by Christian missionaries in the shift from noma- 
dism to a farming economy in border zones is vividly illustrated in the 
account by a sixth-century Syriac chronicler, the Pseudo-Zachariah at 
Mitylene, of an Armenian mission to the Huns in the steppes north of 
the Caucasus. About 542 an Armenian bishop from Arran came [0 
take charge of a Christian community — probably of Sabiri — some 
of whom had recently been converted by his predecessor. Qur chron 
icler tells us that this missionary, whose name was apparently Maku, 
“built a brick church and planted plants, and sowed various kinds 0! 

eds and did signs and baptized many.”” It is clear that he was tryi?e 

to convert the steppe nomads to a settled, agricultural way of life, 
thus to provide a stable frame-work for the religious and sone 
growth of their community. The story becomes even more significap 
if it is recalled that the north Caucasian steppes, where this Lajgonl? 
operated, Jay in the sixth century immediately beyond the Empi™ ’ 
north-eastern boundary, and that Byzantine diplomats, for strategie 
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porannine ets | | 
| ‘tally interested in this sector: indeed we know that the 
pen insite of Maku's Armenian predecessor tin this area 
= ported by Justinian’s government. 
her with military technique, money, maternal goods, and 
es { economic production, Byza ntine frontier zones also con- 
methous ® he diffusion of political ideas and institutions. This prob- 
iributed a cia to be discussed im general terms in this paper: one 
is i sal he Hated, however, which shows that the political think- 
ne S aanenierl in Constantinople could be directly affected bv 
ie sesoiinier between Byzantium and its neighbors on the Empire's 
norders. The Byzantines, like their Roman predecessors. endeavored 
‘attach the neighboring ba rba rans to the Em pire by treaties wh ich 
imposed upon them the obligation al defending the Empire's frontiers: 
and they held that imperial terntory was ringed by a chain of client 
states. whose rulers were partly subjects and partly allies of Byzan- 
tim. These foederati, or socii populi Roprani, were supposed to 
auard the imperial borders in exchange for a regular subsidy, the 
Empire’s protection and the right of self-government.“’ This concept 
of foederatio, which defined the status of the Empire’s subject-alhes, 
was one which the Byzantine statesmen used to justify both to them- 
selves and to the outside world their claims to universal hegemony, 
particularly in Eastern Europe and in the Caucasian lands! It is 
worth hoting that this concept, which proved of central importance in 
bis history of Byzantine diplomacy, was horn of conditions which 
PS al centuries on the Empire's borderlands. 
MAE Tast t 
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Est Bebra ype of contact and diffusion across the Empire's frontiers 
be briefly examined. It pertains to the realm of culture in a more 
Byzantine Cheriets.-t Ss ; 
ze fa ine Christianity to the Empire’s neighbors, This phenomenon is 
from differen do no more that enumerate a few cases, taken 
Heda, ves, the Trani, the Abasgians and the Zichians were con- 
4. athe sixth ce | 

= iS their loyalty to the central authorities in Constanti- 


‘cific sense of the word. Its most obvious example was the spread of 
Mmiliar that I need 

area, ie 1 sectors of the imperial frontier zone. In the Caucasus 

ely stean ntury by Byzantine missionaries, and this undoubt- 

ton of : : Sie limes also proved highly permeable to the radia- 


Mountains betwee ey: the Cnmean Goths, who lived in the 
no who Were he the steppe and the coastal zones of the peninsula 





~ een the li admirably equipped to serve as intermediaries 
MTOR Christiane oa and the Eurasian worlds, were already 
mes the early fourth century. In the eighth century 
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Iconoclast persecution caused an exodus of Iconophile monks ¢ 
southern Crimea; and from this frontier outpost they helped pro ae: 
Christianity among the people of the Pontic steppe. Chee 
most important of the Byzantine cities in the Crimea, was Sttanie 
the armies of Prince Viadimir of Kiev in 989 or 990: it was probabl, 
in that city that the Russian ruler was baptized and the fina] Mitts 
sion of his country was planned and initiated. It has been said tha; the 
classic example of “acculturation” is the situation described jp the 
celebrated words: “Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit,”5 It js qo ince 
true that Cherson took its Russian captor captive. In the Balkans 
Byzantine Christianity, crossing “internal frontiers”, spread in the early 
Middle Ages to Macedonia, Bulgaria and Serbia. This form of cuttuy- 
al diffusion was not confined to officially-sponsored Orthodoxy, In 757 
Constantine V transferred Synan and Armenian communities from 
Erzerum and Melitene to Thrace, where they were used to garrison 
Byzantine fortresses on the Bulgarian frontier. This transfer of unruly 
populations from the eastern to the northern borders of the Empire 
had consequences which the Byzantine government could scarcely 
have foreseen or desired: some of them were Paulician heretics, whose 
dualist doctrines spread across the frontier into Bulgaria.” 

The example of the Paulician sectarians in Thrace shows that the 
diffusion of religious beliefs across the Empire's borders was not only 
directed outwards, from Byzantium to the neighboring world, At 
times the influence was the other way. The question has often been 
raised as to whether Byzantine Iconoclasm. in its early phase. owed 
anything to the teachings of Islam and other religious movement's 
which proscribed the pictorial representation of the human form: 
Present-day opinion inclines to the view, strongly upheld by icone 
phile Byzantine chroniclers, that the Emperor Leo III's decision 1 
attack the veneration of images in 726 was influenced in part DY 
¥ Peirce nm ¢ pes in /26 was in sh a 
Islamic iconophobia. It is probable, however, that this decision? | i 

Prompted less by a desire to imitate the policy of the khalifes ieee 
fessor Grabar has shown, Iconoclasm in its early phase bese 
st’ Popwation, Only superficially hellenized, was $ sip These 
Proselytism of iconophobe sectarians, such as the Paulician® 
‘Seclarians lived in an environment in which Muslim missioneyy per 
ty Was strongly felt’ It may well be that the early Iconoclast © i, 
‘015, 120 Ill and Constantine V, were conscious of the need £0 °° 
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of their subjects m eastern Anatolia by supporting their 

version (0 the veneration of images. If this VIEW Is accepted, puniat 
oS raat af Iconoclasm may be found in the religious beliefs of 
; qantine communities on the Empire's eastern borders, beliefs which 
derived much of their strength from influences coming from beyond 
the frontier. 

In some frontier areas prolonged contact between the Byzantines 
and their less civilized neighbors created a kind of limbo, or no-man’s 
land, where the cultural boundary that separated Byzantine from 
“parbarian” was blurred and could easily be crossed in either direc- 
tion, In the eleventh century this state of affairs prevailed on the lower 
Danube, where the Byzantine officials of the theme of Paristrion lived 
alongside a motley collection of nomadic peoples who had filtered 
across the Danube. According to Michael Attaieiates, every lanpuape 
under the sun could be heard in this ethnic melting-pot.™ Professor 
Stanescu has recently drawn our attention to the term muxoharbarot 
(“semi-barbarians”), used by the Byzantine authors of the time to 
describe individuals or communities in this area whose orgins or 
behavior showed that they were imperfectly assimilated into civilized 
society; and it is significant that this term applied equally to Byzantine 
citizens who were forgetting their civilized habits and becoming con- 
taminated by contact with true “barbarians”, and to foreigners who 
had sone some way towards absorbing Greek civilization.”” This 
Embiguous cultural climate, which made it as easy for Byzantines to 
Side Into “barbarism” as it was for “barbarians” to acquire at least the 
lg) eae had long existed in the Danube borderlands. 
cially tho Nh a SIP ategicon points out that some of ths Slays, espe- 
shivered sc. who lived near he frontiers of the Eiapire, can be 
imieeats = Tnperial service “by promises or gifts.”2" One of these 
by eed ; 8 no doubt the famous Chilbudius, who was appointed 
Siécees uly Beka of the Byzantine forces in Thrace and who 
535,41 How . = the Danube against his compatriots from 530 to 
bious attractic ioe yranunes on the frontier succumbed to the du- 

'Ons Of the “barbarian” life and “went native”, we do not 


the loyally 


= journey with a Byzantine embassy to Attila’s camp in 


account Vivid portrait of one such renegade is found in Priskos’ 
2 4 


Addressed hirn ; met a man, dressed as a well-to-do Hun, who 
that he was 5 o Greek. In an ensuing conversation he told Priskos 


aTeek merchant from Viminacium on the Danube, had 
"Sener by the Huns and had later purchased his freedom 
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and marned a Hun wife. He now enjoyed social privitec... - 
realm, and much preferred his new existence to his forth Attia 
Byzantine citizen, He justified this view by referring to — life as » 
wars on the Empire's borders, the harshness of imperial ta Pea 
the helplessness of the poor in their vain attempts to find ane and 
the Byzantine courts against the lawlessness of the rich Sis oh 
attempt in reply to defend the imperial government fails to cqre 2 
viction: it was not unfairly described by Gibbon as “a prolix Hoss ic 
ble declamation.” One is left with the impression that even tiGderaicy 
prosperous Byzantine citizens, at least in the fifth century, had aoe 
for preferring the service of a “barbarian” master to the uncertainties 
of life on the frontier. 
It may be suggested in conclusion that several of the problems 
which ] have sketched, all too rapidly, in this paper would require 
treatment in greater depth by a combined team of sociologists. geo. 
eraphers and historians. Some of its shortcomings, I would venture to 
plead, could not easily have been avoided: for its theme is an integral 
part of the historical geography of the Byzantine Empire — a subject 
which, in her paper presented at the Byzantine Congress in Oxford in 
‘1966, Madame Heéléne Ahrweiler rightly described as “une discipline 
hesitunte dans ses méthodes et maitrisant mal ou peu ses instruments.” 
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